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PREFACE 

Smu: a new Resuunuit Jtm: The Dinner'boiti; 

John Bull {impaiunify). Hi, wauter! What is 
there to eat ? 

Waiter. Anything you like to order, sir. 

John Bull. Roast beef.’ 

Waiter. Impossible, sir. 

John Buli.. Beef-steaks? 

Waiter. Don’t keep ’an, sir. 

John Bull. Boiled mutton, then, and be quick 
abcRit it ( » 

Waiter. I am afraid, sir, that 

JoHli Bull {tudignoKt/y), Then, what the devil 
ktm ||ia got ? 

Waiter {nervously). Shall I show you the 
menu, nr ? • 

John Bull. Hand it ova. {Reads) 

DiNER LlTTfeRAlRE. 

’ MENU. 

JWofit. 

Traveller** tale — Continental idudi. 

Drissea. 

Odd fi«h — Cream of good fidlowB. 

Emtrit. 

Savoar|r larks (from Eastern lands). 

RitL 

Merry thoughts kA wanderiitg birds 

Eminmtt. 

Unlimited sweets. 

Dessert, 

No dates. 



PREFACE 


John Bull {c^hasi). And you have the imper- 
tinence to call this a dinner ? 

Waiter {nearly weepmg). There isn’t much to 

eat» but if you would only try it, sir, I thinjc 

John Bull {gruffly^. Well, bring it in and say 
no more. 
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THREE ROLLING STONES IN 
JAPAN 

CHAPTER I 

SHANGHAI TO NAGASAKI 

Tiut I might one day visit japan has ever b«en one 
of my most pleasurable anticipations. 

From the hills of desire 1 have all my life looked 
down on the Promised Land— as depicted on tea- 
cups, as sung in comic c^ieras. or as traced with 
more prosadc accuracy on the map the world. 
The possibility of posing in the aomty d” some 
deliciously unnatural lady, upon a semidrcular 
bridge, sA:med too bright a dream ever to come 
true. I often thought how I would enjoy making 
the acquaintance of the Japanese motm (a very 
superior satellite and by no means to be omfoonded 
with other and more ordinary moons) Inmi the 
summit of some fantastic pagoda. It wotdd be 
pointed out to me by a mothlike maideii, affiac- 
donate yet modest, whose very fammrity would be 
charmiiigiy unbunillar, and we wouljd sit togdduer 
a d watch it soar upwards into the liue night hilteii 
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by the songs of Japanese love>birds. My ignorance 
of natural history in these young days was only to 
be equalled by the verdancy of niy affections. 

Still, to return to Japan, eveiy'ihing appertaining 
to it has always affected me pleasantly. Even the 
little Japanese gentlemen whom I used to meet 
wandering about the streets of London were 
full of interest to me. The entire absence of ex- 
pression on their unattractive faces coupled with the 
entire absence of their ladies gave me footl for much 
speculation. Why would they trust us with neither ? 

Japanese curiosity-shops, too, had a fascination 
for me. It was not the medley of curios which they 
contained that aroused my interest ; it w;is what 
I could not see, it was what I couUl but dimly divine, 
it was the soul that lay behind all this marveUoats 
art — the genius that prompted the brhin to conceive 
and the hands to create 

What wonder, then, that when the yc^ bestowed 
upon me the choicest of their number-— ihe youi^* 
and hopeful twenty-one— I decided to start upon my 
travels, with Japan as the polar star towards winch I 
would steer my outward-bound vessel. 

And now, before I go fiuthcr (and two years arc 
supposed to elapse between the time mentioned at 
the end of the last paragraph and the beginning of 
the pi^nt one), let me tn a few words tigirpdhiciie 
ray companions to the readm’. Their namei ate 
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Kingston and GcMrdcm. Friends of no long standing, 
but in the world that travds friendships mature more 
quickly than in the world that stays at home. We 
three, then, had come to know each odher so wdl 
that I doubt if even the lapse of years could have 
added to our intimacy. 

The God of Chance had presided over our meetup. 
It was to the pink and white terraces of New Zea- 
land that I owed the pleasure of Gordon’s acquaint- 
ance. A fight with a Chinese mob in the interior of 
the Celestial Empire was rt»ponsible for Kingston. 

In character they were very dissimilar ; Xiordon 
— reserved, sensitive, cultured, in harmony with 
the refining influences of nature and art ; Kingston 
— unconvimtional. boisterous, genial, in sympathy 
with many of life’s most eng^^ing materialisms. In 
spite of this dissimilarity, or it may be, possibly, on 
account of it, the loadstone of attraction had drawn 
us together. 1 think that, owing to my being able 
to symf>athiKe with these apparently antagonistic 
traits, I proved a bond of union between them. I 
base my assumption on the faa that, talking it over 
with them one day, Kingston called me the *miaring 
link,' a judgment in which Gordon fully concurred. 
I told them they flattered me. They asmred me, 
however, that nothii^ was fartW from dieir 
thoughts, but added duu it was really * very nice of 
roe to.take it like that P 

1 canncA be too grateful for mf good forteine 
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'f.' 

in sudi congenial traveUing ccnnpanions. If 

they ever chance to see this unpretentious account 
of our wanderings, they will, I am certain, forgive 
what musit of necessity be a very imperfect descrip- 
tion, for the sake of the pleasure I still feel when 1 
recall those delightful days and the kindly comrade- 
ship which lent them more than half their charm. 

The mid-day sunshine sparkled ufjon the river. 
The tide had turned, and we were off. Not a breath 
of wind ruffled the surface of the water. Even the 
blue pennant at our mast-head hung limp and motion- 
less. As our steamer floated free of the wharf, the 
swarms of Chinese coolies seemed already like a 
part of some Oriental dream — unreal, evanescent. 
The long line of buildings, of which the inhabitants 
of Shai^hai are so justly proud, receded slowly into 
the distance. Our last impression of China staiH|i 
out pleasantly. We left it basking in the warmth 
noon, brilliantly lighted up, full of colour, ^ilU^ to* 
itself, as it were, under a cloudless canopy of blue. 
If one regret could have tinged our farewell to the 
land of the Celestials, it would surely have owed its 
existence to that hour ; to die enchantment bom of 
intervening space ; to the quiet retirement of lustrous 
coast and sun-steeped hills. 

It was delightful to lie beneath the canvas awnings, 
stretched in some luxurious deck-chdr, and fed one's 
sdf spirited onwards into the. unknown. Idleness at 
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such a seasmi beomnes more than etrer a gift ftom 
the gods. To be idle graceftdly, utterly, enthusi- 
astically ; to show not the sl^hteM symptom of the 
fever of unrest ; to eat the lotus with appetite mi- 
tainted by indolence in less delicate fture, is not fmee 
of habit so much as inherited talent. It is not to he 
acquired, though by dint of good-will and a little 
natural laziness of disposition you may deceive others 
and appear to be fairly idle — the really idle man is 
born, not made And where does one find such a 
favourable field for the exercise of this gentle art as 
on board ship? All one's surroundings, fjom the 
captain to the cabin-boy, breathe a spirit of repose. 
The unreasoning activity of die engines is not an 
insult, as you might at first imagine, but a foil — one 
of those iirtistic touches of Nature wherewith she 
enhances die-lxeauty of your calm and unruffled 
frame of mind by the trenchancy of contrast 
We three, then, were idle or as nearly so as our 
individual natures could attain ta Nothing could 
be mcne enjoyable than to watch with drowsy interest 
the quaint shipping, beating to and fro on the broad 
reaches of the river. A Chinese junk is a curious 
contrivance. It has the air of having been dis- 
covered in a museum of antiquities, and launched 
only as a nautical experiment Dinni^ was being 
served on some of these boats as we glided past. 
On the high after-deck we could see the semi-nak^ 
oficnv squatting in a circle. Boiled;; rice was their 
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somewhat monotonous fare. Junk dinners have one 
advantagCi however, over more varied repasts : the 
'menu' card need never be changed. It speaks 
well for the gastronomic constancy of the Chinese 
that their sailors, to use a metaphor, go into daily 
action with their ' menu ’ nailed to the mast. 

In a few hours we passed over the bar, jmd, leaving 
the waters of the Yang-lze-Kiang behind us, headed 
for the open sea. It was wonderfully cjilm. The vast 
glassy plain lay motionless before us, streaked hert 
and there with delicately tinted shades of light A veil 
of heat hung and quivered in the radiant air. We 
overhauled a large sailing vessel which lay becalmed 
with clouds of snowy canvas stretched upon her 
yards. The sunlight caught the outspread brightness 
of her sails, and made them gleam iigain against the 
background of blue. Not a sign of* life was to be 
seen about her, save a faint column of smoke rising 
from her galley fire and two sea-gulls circling and 
wheeling around her sterti, , 

Was it ptossible for Nature to have paid our frante 
of mind a more delicate and graceful compliment ? 
This vessel, was she not a visible touch of dattery ? 
— for imitation, we are ‘told, is ever the sincerest 
flattery. There she lay, just like us, steeped in the 
delights of doUe far nittUe, 

* As idle «s « ptinted stiip 
Upon s painted ocean.' 
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It was night One of die mates had just looked 
into the saloon, where we were reading, to tell us 
the welcome tidings that land was in sight Leaving 
our books, we sought the (feck. Myriads of stass 
bespangled the sky. The waste places ci the sea 
looked weird in the wan light TlMur loveliness 
was full of mystery. Our steamer glided on an 
even keel ; no motion was to be felt save the 
faint vibration from the engines; we might have 
been at anchor, so steady were we. so smooth 
was our progress over the mirror-like surface 
which lay around us. The breeze caused by our 
swift advance raced by us ; it brought «us 'great 
draughts of air, coo! and clear, the vintage of the 
oce<in-gods drawn fixmi the inexhaustible cellars of 
the sea. 

Leaning over the taffrail, we gazed into the night 
Nothing could be seen save the rim of the splcmdid 
(drde^ which ever meets the eye upon an (xean- 
voyage, and even that rendered indistinct by the 
obscurity of the hour, was enshrouded in a purple 
gloom. Where wjis the Promised Land ? Had the 
officer been mistaken? But no! as we watched, 
a brilliant light sprang into being, glowed steauiny 
for a few moments, then vani^ed, swallowed up to 
night We waited for its reappeaurance breathlessly. 
How long it seemed in coming ! Again it dione 
upon us— a sur of promise ovw*Ae wonderfauul of 
the*East— and again it was not, Und a sedtd wall of 
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dadcness hemmed us in anew. But we could not 
doubt it now — we knew it was there ; and all that 
it meant to us of hope, of pleasure, of longing, 
found vent in the shout : ‘ A revolving light ! The 
first outlying lighthouse of the Island Empire! 
Japan t 



CHAPTER 11 
NAGASAKI AND ABA 

On the following morning the cessation of the 
steamer’s screw awakened me at an early hour. 
Ixxiking out of the porthole of my cabin, I caught 
sight of green JhUls and waving woods delflge^ tn 
sunlight. Many lovely scenes have 1 looked updn 
for the first time framed, like dainty miiuature 
paintit^, by the charmed circles of cabin portholes. 
Novelty has a jyonderful fascination for the human 
heart llie very mention of * fresh woods and 
pastures new* excites our interest and makes us 
long to r^el in the possibilities for beauty which 
they may contain. Man clings to the old nomadic 
instincts in spite of the moulding forces of civiliza» 
tion. The days at sea. the tedium of the voyage, 
the nevar-ending beat of the screw, the nevef'-oiding 
sweep of the horiton, insensibly predispose us to 
welcome the dbtant land with a keener {Measure than 
we would feel had we approached it ov«r a less 
monotonous element. Perhaps the principal duurm 
of thc^ little pictures is that, like real works art, 

[ 9 1 
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their size is limited. The porthole is small ; it may 
be possible to squeeze one’s head through, but there 
exists a doubt as to the possibility of withdrawing it 
again, which, to say the least, is unpleasant to con- 
template. The utmost that can be done is to stand on 
the bunk, and gaze at the tiny circle of novelty await- 
ing one beyond. It is like a peep into another world, 
or a glimpse into the magic mirror of the fair)' -tale. 

Hurr\'ing over my toilet, I wjis sot)n on deck. It 
was a lovely morning. Our steamer lay at anchor 
in the picture.sque and land-locked harbour of 
Nagasaki. The town is charmingly situated, the 
houses ^-ising tier above tier as they recede from the 
blue waters of the bay. The hills which dominate 
it are beautifully wooded, and seen as we then saw 
them, with the flush of early autumn gaining an 
ascendancy over the colder shades of summer, they 
formed a spectacle of extreme loveliness. The sun- 
light sftarkled on the gently undulating w^er ; it 
flooded the little town, catching here a white wall, 
there a distant dome, and it lay like an aerial sea 
over masses of foliage still wet with early dew. The 
harbour was alive with craft of all sorts and sizes, 
from the stately man-of-war to the insignifkant 
sampan. Two sea-gulls were disputing for the 
possession of a crust ; the coil and curve of their 
movements as they swooped towm-ds the surface of 
the water, and then, barely touching it, soared 
upwards once again, was the very poetry of motibn. 
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The breeze had a delightful coolness in its touch, a 
gentle stimulant to exertion. 

* Now for shore !* exdaimed King^n when 
breakfast had been despatched. 

On gaining land we were at once surrounded by 
a crowd of jinricksha men. They had seen us 
coming, and had organized a hasty plan of campmgn. 
We were their lawful prey ; the idea that we might 
be able to walk never entered their heads. They 
had a curiously motley appearance. Clothes seemed 
to be at a premium that morning. They all pos- 
sessed Hat straw hats, and straw sandals att^hed 
to their feet by a thong passed round the big toe, 
but in the matter of trousers they were singularly 
deficient. One or two overdressed individuals, the 
Beau Brummels of the jinricksha race, wore bathing- 
drawers of an antiquated pattern, but for the rest 
a wisp of cloth twisted negligently around the loins 
was deemed sufficient concealment of the natural 
man. ^ter all, when one comes to consider it from 
a philosophical point of view, Is it not purely a 
question of habit, of custom, of fashion ? Modesty 
herself in Western lands scruples not to show you 
her pretty shoulders, although she professes to be 
extremely sensitive as to her ankles. There is no 
doubt that civilization is the author of her being, but 
1 do not go the length of Kingston, who held that 
modesty is but the unnatursU ctmeealment of the 
natural. 
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But I digress. The little cars which were offered 
to us resembled miniature dogcarts with movable 
oilskin hoods. Their owners surrounded us on 
every side, and, in their eagerness to be hired, nearly 
came to blows. Kingston shouldered his way 
throi^h them, and, with characteristic kindness of 
heart, chose a disappointed little man on the extreme 
verge of the crowd. The little fellow’s gratitude 
knew no bounds. 

To the majority of travellers the jinricksha is a 
nov^l mode of conveyance ; there is something ex- 
hilarating about it It awakes the boy in you, and 
you are prompted to shout aloud in \ cr)' glee. The 
little car is so diminutive, so toylike, so far removed 
from the ponderous equipage of the Western world 
with which you are familiar, that you feel strangely 
out of place seated in its liiliputian arm-chair. The 
fear of breaking it is never far absent from your 
mind. And then, too, its owner — the human steed — 
is so akin to all that you have connected with child- 
hood that you feel as if you and he were * playing a 
game,’ and a dreadful fear besets you that soon he 
will put down the tiny shafts and inform you that it 
is now your turn to be ‘ the horse.’ 

The idea of being beholden to a fellow-creature 
for the means of locomotion was at first repugnant 
to tis. There was something humiliating in the 
very notion. Were we not men, too ? Want we 
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not possessors ai the same set of muscles— of a very 
inferior quality, it must be admitted, but, sdtl. strut^ 
together on the same general plan ? And yet dmre 
is no doubt that, had we been unexpectedly meta* 
morphosed into ricksha men, we would have been 
inciqpable of a hundredth part the strain to which 
their superb physique was subjected. The know- 
ledge of this fact humbled us. We took our seats 
in the tiny carriages in an atmos|4iere of apology, 
iind were whirled off, as it were, under protest. 

I am of opinion that the absence of tail in the 
willing steed has much to do with this frame of foind. 
There are pec^le whose conversation can be justified 
only by the possession of a tail ; but to look for it in 
u horse and find it wanting is merely a gratuitous 
insult You expect to see it Your humane feelings 
arc hurt should you imagine that it has beat too 
closely ‘dock<!d.’ But when it is entirely absent, 
erased, Uotted out * docked.’ as it were, past all 
recognition, you have a right to be indignant and it 
is then that the prepcMiterous. unblushing humanity 
of your steed strikes you with feelings of the utmost 
consternation. 

But in the minds of out ricksha men these notions 
hold no place. I doubt if they were even conscious 
of our apolt^tic attitude or of our physical in* 
feriority. If they were, they tresttd us with die 
usual courtesy of their race. Whin we knew them 
better, we fmind that diey pocketed our money sridi 
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as much condescension as though we were bjr nature 
equal. True, they did not refrain from criticism. 
But, with a tact which would have graced a more 
exalted social position, they did not criticise our 
muscles, which were of a certainty inferior, but our 
clothes, which were beyond all doubt superior. 
Our boots were a theme for endless speculation ; 
our hats kept them in conversation by the hour. 

Nagasaki impressed us very favourably. Every- 
one Avas busy. The joiner, the tailor, the provision 
mec^hant — all were hard at work. All sorts and 
conditions of shops stretched along the clean little 
streets. Straw sandals, paper umbrellas, rush hats, 
matting for coats, oil-paper waterproofs, grass great- 
coats, wooden clogs, paper lanterns, and many other 
quaint articles, wpre exposed for sale; Many of the 
workmen were singing gaily as they bent over their 
appointed tasks, while every now and then a burst 
of merriment from some tea-house floated out 
joyously into the sunshine. Even the bt^gars were 
jolly fellows, and smiled at us with a quite unpro- 
fessional cheerfulness, (t is a curious sensation to 
be accosted by a hilarious hunchback who shows 
you his hunch as if it were the best joke in the 
world, or to have your attention drawn to poor 
^htless eyes only by the merry grin which stretches 
beneath them. They cminot help it : cheerfulness 
is inherent in the race. It is impossible to take 
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anything seriously in Japan ; everything seems 
made on purpose to be laughed at. 

To masculine eyes tlMS most interesting objects 
were the girls. Very pretty th^^kx)ked as they 
tripped past on their elevated sandals, or smiled to 
us from the doorways of their little homes. Th^ 
were dressed in the quaint, artistic Japanese dress 
which by this time all Europe knows so wdL The 
loose single garment of soft, delicately tinted material, 
fastened round the waist with the broad sash of 
some pale shade which is a colour-harmony in itself, 
and tied behind into a gigantic bow of truly grote^e 
proportions ; the neck lightly powdered ; the hair, 

jetty black, coiled in magnificent rolls, and harpooned 

v 

with lof^ inns ; the almond eyes ; dark lashes ; little 
teeth and red lips — all combined to make such a 
charming picture that even a woman-hater could 
not but admire it ; aye. and perhaps keep a little 
comer for it, long afterwards, in his cym'cal heart. 

The women of the lower classes are still uncon- 
ventional in their dress, and through the sliding 
panels we saw many of them with nothing on above 
the wmst. Babies in a state of nudity tumbled 
about. The Japanese baby is a wonderful specimen 
of humanity. With its shaven hesd, round eyes, 
and preposterous solemnity, it remindb you of a 
grotesque ivory with the yellow poU^ immense 
^e i^n it. Brel Harte's name for them—* Vener- 
ahlc uiqpostors’— suits Japanese bab^ to a nicety. 
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As so(m as one baby is able to toddle, it has the 
next one — which has put in an appearance in the 
interval — bound tightly on its back, and so on 
ai infinitum. As one author quaintly says : ‘ The 
rearing of a poor Japanese family is a fjerpetual 
game of leap-frog.’ 

To see these juvenile nurses staggering to and 
fro, trying to play whip-top or fly kites, each with a 
little brother or. sister strapped behind, afforded us 
endless amusement. The tiny faces — * pensive even 
to sadness '—and bald heads, as of premature age 
peaping over young nurses’ shoulders and watching 
the game with silent gravity, always provoked 
laughter. Yet, even in the midst of such laughter, 
I could not help feeling that it was uncanny. If 
they would only cry, one would n;alize their hel|deas> 
ness, their youth, their humanity ; but no, not a ay, 
not a sign of infantile impatience — nothing in the 
wistful faces but quiet resignation, but Oriental 
bending to the inevitable, with perhaps an unread- 
able thought or two lurking in the serious eycat 

Leaving the town, we climbed a mountain valley 
by a winding road. As we ualed slowly upwards, 
numbers of little hill-ponies driven by peasants pamed 
us on their way to the town. They were haidy 
animals in spite of their diminutive sise, and all bore 
heavy loads in large wickerwork boskets, tl^ boi^ 
bang encased in straw sandals to oiable duain to 
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climb the ^ny leadii^ to tibe mountain 

passes. 

Now and then a tea-house came into s^ht, 
perched on the hillside, commandi^ a glorious idew 
away over the wooded valley to where the blue sea 
glittered in the sunl^ht. In front of these litde 
dwellings, so suggestive of rest and well-earned 
repose, a ^xing bubbled into a wooden troi^d^ the 
limpid notes of the running water dnkling jdeasantly 
on the ear. The old woodwork, stained with the 
fresh greens of moss and lichen, housed many a 
dainty fern with whose fronds the water (dj^etikbs 
it rose and fell ceaselessly in its time-worn bed. 
These old troughs were the rendezvous of many 
wayfarers ; aromMl them picturesque groups of 
travellers were to be seen chiuting (deasantly 
leather, while their ponies drank the clear water 
or stood idly in the shade, flicking away the flies 
wtdt their long tails. 

At last the top of the pass was reached. What 
a magnificent view I Immediatdy below us the 
road wound in serpentine coils far down into the 
valley. In the distance a sedan-diair was visibte, 
carried by a party of coolies ; the whole procesuon 
dwarfed into miniature, yet looking so near diat it 
appeared possible for a stone tossed from otw lof^ 
vantage-pcHnt to swe^ it into space. Range alter 
rai^e mountains rolled away to the hodaoii, theh 
uplands rising tier above tier: their bones md the 

1 
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valleys which gave them birth indistinct with blue 
shadows, brimful of far-off colour; while their summits 
stood out clear and sharp in the afternoon sunlight 
A large lake — or was it an arm of the sea ? — sparkled 
brightly far below. A hawk hung over it on out- 
stretched wings, a mere speck against the infinity of 
heaven, 

A deep sense of peace and calm, of dim remote- 
ness, but v^^uely seen through the shimmering veil 
of sunbeams, brooded ov'er all. Not a sound w'as to 
be heard save the song of some unseen singer, and 
d^n^^t softened by the distance, seemed to melt 
into the silent spirit of the scene, and to Ik; but the 
audible expression of Nature's s^itisfaction at her own 
surpassing lovelinesss. 

Passing through several villages, we finally halted 
at a tea-house in order to rest our coolies. 

We were ushered into the guest-room, and 
sat down on the white matting of the for 

furniture there was none It was m M'fmuo 
resting-place for the walls had been pushed aside 
till the room consisted simply of an elevated platform 
with a roof over it 

The good lady of the inn was a stout, ccanely 
person, but married, which, as matrimony entails 
blackened teeth in thb eccentric land, detracted 
considerably from her good looks. She h%iled the 
advent our arrival widi shrill aoclamatkm. 
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Running out of her from ^op, she * Helped,’ down at 
our feet and bent before us in an attitude of the most 
respectful salutation. Then, bdbre we had time to 
respond, she was up and away on *ho8f^ble 
thoughts intent’ Back and forwards she tri[^>ed in a 
})erfect whirl of breathless excitement each visit to the 
front shop resulting in the addition of more and still 
more tiny plates of fantastic indigestibles to thecollec* 
tion in front of us. There were raw eggs, little sponge- 
cakes, pickled radishes, curious sweetmeats, half- 
(lecied oranges, saJt^ or Japanese beer, and of couiae 
the whole inevitable fxiraphemalia of gmm tes^ 'iPfSe 
mere idea of eating so many oddities gave us men- 
tal indigestion. Iji vain we protested ; she only 
translated our protestations into a desire for more. 

I wonder wliat ogre of an Englishman with Gargan- 
tuan appetile had last visited her village } Famine 
must have inevitably followed in his footsteps. At 
hist she deusted, and, standing at a respectful 
distance, surveyed us with a smile as large as her 
heart. A couple of dogs strolled in, and, seeii^ 
the feast, feigned surprise. It was our first real 
Japanese tea-party, and a right merry one it 
was. The sun shone joyously upon us — the very 
breeze chuckled at our jokes. We earned the 
approval of our jolly hostess. She did not under- 
stand us. Init tdie could join in our buighter, and dkt 
too, wi^a hearty goodwill which made her {dun^ 
^gorediake again. With our legi tudeed umler ua, 

2 — 2 ' 
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we fucked at radishes and oranges, si(^>ed saki and 
tea, utterly rc^;ardless of consequences, till even the 
hosfntable heart of our hostess was satisfied and she 
allowed us to depart in peace. 

Our coolies now suggested that we should visit 
Aba, a little village situated on the farther side 
trf the lake. Gaining our assent, they drove us 
down to the water’s edge, where we spent some time 
bargaining with an old fisherman to row us aatxns. 
He was occupied in taking up his nets, but the 
l)kii)SQ|Kt of earning a little money being more to his 
taste, we were soon afioat. The old man sculled 
lustily, and showed an amount of vigour surprising 
at his years. His face appeared to be carved out of 
mahogany, and was a record of every hour of sunshine 
and storm that had visited Aba for the past seventy 
years. There was something primitive about him — 
a return to aboriginal man — that would have 
del%hted the heart of Thoreau. His Xeir clodies 
looked like a natural covering, and moulded them- 
selves to his stalwart form with as much appropriate- 
ness as lichen and ivj^ to the limbs of an oojc. Tbqr 
appeared to have grown on him. The venendde 
punt in which we were seated vms net the tort 
of craft we would have chosen for a pleasure tf%L 
It was half filled with water, in which at least a dosUn 
mournfiil fish were disputing themaelyes. These 
poor captives were mudi alarmed at our iniriiaicm. 
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We looked so unlike Js^ianese fishmnen that they 
had just cause for af^rdiension. Our appearanee 
was ill-omened: we represented the eating public, and 
filled their fishy minds with dq>ressii^ diotights 
connected intimately with breadcrumbs and tomato 
sauce. 

• On nearer approach. Aba proved to be the 
quaintest little village imaginable. Such poverty, 
such decrepit infirmities of houses, sudi picturesqtw 
misery, it would be hard to equal anywhere. Most 
of the dwellings were built on wooden stakes, which 
just saved them from a watery grave. They iQpkcd 
as if they had waded out into the lake long ^es 
ago when they were young, and now that they 
were did they felt too infirm to wade back again. 
The whole (dace had the mildew of centuries upon 
it Green ooae and lake-slime coated the wooden 
logs and draped the sun-baked walls with delicate 
g*ecn. Tlic black roofs projeaed far over the 
water ; her» and there a broken beam or mass of 
dislodged tiles showed us a rent through which we 
caught s^ht of the comfortless interior. A dank 
smell of decay floated on the warm air. There was 
something very sad in this Uny collection of dwellings 
huddling together in the sunshine All around was 
so beautiful, so fresh, so full of the joy of life— -diey 
alone were cnimUing into ruin, loohai^ (ram out 
their bleared winifow<<qres upwi die lovely wiuid, 
^ puiuqis thinking that the day was not fiur 
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distant when wall and rafter would totter downwards, 
and the water would receive them into its quiet 
depths. Houses see so much of human life that 
surely it is not wrong to impute a little human 
feeling to them. 

The entire population of the little village had 
assembled to do us honour. A friendly curiosity 
was to be read in the many wondering eyes that 
watched our approach. I think that Aba could not 
come under the dominion of Cook, or Gaxe, or any of 
the kings of travel, could not even be on calling 
fegns with the unconducted tourist, but must lie off 
the beaten track, lost in the sunny valley -land 
behind the lonely lake. Otherwise we would surely 
not have been such food for marvel. The old-world, 
sun-steeped air of the place affected us drowsily. 
We sat down on the steps of the tea-house. Our 
new friends crowded around us in a respectful semi- 
circle, the little children being placed in the front, 
with that tender thoughtfulness for childhood which 
one finds in all places and in all lands. Tea was 
served by a band of little moumis, a warm flutter 
of dainty colours and gidlsh laughter. It was useless 
to plead want of appetite as a reason for declining 
the butterfly meal, so little appetite is needed to sip 
the contents of the tiny cups and toy with their 
sweetmeat accompaniments. The juvenile world of 
Aba will remember that visit of ours as longju tiuuw 
is a child left to listen to the story. We dhantied 
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their young hearts with our surplus copper coins. 
To judge from the exdtement manifested, not only 
by the little ones, but also the grown-up members 
of the community, coins, even of modest worth, 
must be rare indeed in Aba. Doubtless by this 
time we have become a a>pper legend — a local fairy- 
tale — ^and are bound to fascinate many a little 
listener when the charcoal glows in the darkened 
dwellings and the winter nights lie cradled in mist 
outside. 



CHAPTER III 

BY SHIMONOSEKI TO KOBife 

To be on board ship after dark when the vessel is 
anchored within sight of shore is a pleasant 
e3^>erience. There is something strange in being 
thus^fSblated from the rest of mankind. It is a ship, 
yet it is not a voyage, for the engines are silent, and 
the long throb of the screw pulsates no longer from 
stem to stem. The waves wander at will, and (^y 
with the propeller as it lies half submerged in die 
water. They are forgetful of past injuries, or, radier, 
I should say, forgiving, for under cover of n%lit tliey 
creep to the daiicness of the steamer's ^stdes and 
caress them with a musical murmur which comes 
pleasantly to the ear. The deck is lighted by a 
distant lantern. Now and then, aloft among the 
r^ng, the wind moans a little, htfully, uneasily, 
then dies away. A chmrus floats frrnn the sailors* 
quarters in the ibrecastle. Many lights can be seen 
twinldti^ from odier vessds anchenred in the bay ; 
while from the distant shore a perfect galaxy of stars 
S^ows out, idling of die kindly halxtations dudering 
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uoderthei^owsofthehOk Above these dieerfiil 
indicatioiui of life and warmth, the sleeping woods lie 
lost in obscurity. Not even the general masses can be 
distinguished, not even the foliage fringii^ die sky> 
line cui be made out ; the imajg^natitm alone can 
picture them steeped in sileno% with leaves stUl wet 
with the Ane rain which fell during the sunset hour. 
Seawards, too, all is dark, vague, mysterious. Nig^t 
broods over the waters. The Unknown waits to 
welcome one. Shipwreck and death may be luricing 
there, or perhaps only a sleep-canopy to be raised in 
the early morning when the dawn gilds the mast- 
heads with the prosnise of a perfect sky. 

It was but Ave o'clock ; the mists lingered over 
the sea. As the day dawned these nocturnal visitors 
became ccMwcious of the Anger of light pointing at 
them as though in derision. They grew uneasy, for 
as die moments passed, and the morning Aush sprang 
upwards to the zenith, they wavered, trembled, and 
Anally fled incontinently for the shtwe. They m^t 
have been die phantoms of wild animals haunting 
the water to slake their thirst during die rihmt 
hours, but impelled to seek the mountain fastnesses 
upon die i^iproach of day. As the^y receded, die 
oudtnes of the coast of Ktnshuih ctme into s^bt 
Upwards and ever upwards rolled duttiniMs, dht- 
closing to view, Arst the township of Shimonoaeki. 
dnsn die woodland slopes above, anddast of all the 
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rocky heights standing out, naked and hard, agiunst 
the morning sky. 

All night we had been steaming onwards in a 
northerly direction, till as day broke the narrow 
entrance to the inland Sea lay before us lighted 
by the first rays of the sun. The chill of dawn 
was in the air. The surface of the water was calm 
and unruffled as that of a sheltered lake. The furrows 
of our steamer’s track stretched away in long lines 
behind us; they had the apj)earance of oil, so 
oleaginous and undulating was their movement. A 
Japanese junk lay at anchor in the Hay of Shimono- 
seki^\Ve passed it at the distance of a few yards, 
and remarked upon the exactitude with which its 
quaint outlines were mirrored in the looking-glass 
below. It appeared to be deserted, but as the un- 
dulations caused by our advance made it roll heavily, 
a head appeared above the dark line of bulwarks 
and gazed at us with dull apathy in its scarce- 
awakened eyes. A water-bird disturbed at our 
approach rose heavily into the air uttering a 
melancholy cry. But for this plaintive sound the 
whole scene might have been the fabrication of a 
dream. Recalled to its reality, however, by this 
wordless reproach, we could not but feel our pctfdtion 
keenly. The advent of our arrival detracted so 
much from the calm and peaceful beauty ttf our 
surroundings. This cry was like the voice of Nidure 
raised in protest against our intrusion. TKe bifd 
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was at home here — we were strangers — he had a 
right to be indignant ; and we watched the rise and 
fall of the speeding wii^s bearing him farther and 
ever farther away to some other and more secluded 
haven, with a feeling of sadness which even the 
sunshine was powerless for a time to dissipate, 

Shimonoseki was left astern and we wound a 
serpentine course among the many islands that gem 
this inland waterway. As we glided onward they 
came into sight one after another, their shelvti^ 
sides wooded to the water s edge. Little clusters of 
Ix^age they ^>peared, bestrewing the blue. Many 
of the lesser islets were gems <*f uninhabited loveli- 
ness. given over for the most part to a wayward 
enuuiglement, no trace of roof or track of num. 
nothing but a wilderness of wild-Howers, a wealth of 
leafage, and, here and there beneath the branches, a 
Uttle strand silvering in sunlight So pure the 
light, th^ every leaf and tiny twig stood out as but 
a yard away — so still the air. that the faintest sound 
was distinctly audible, the laps of waves upon the 
shore or at times an unseen bird trilling to ttsdf in 
some bower of isbnd fdiage. 

Other islands, of larger size, had been chosen as 
the rite of fisher villages— little toy towns onboweied 
in verdure, a huddle of dark houses dominated fay 
a shrine. Nature— was it Jj^paneae art ?— had 
mdlowed the coburs and ritettdiiid in the salient 
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outlines with unerring eye to pictorial effect The 
weather>suuned woodwork blended its dvk hues 
with the background of various greens ; and, as we 
watched, some touch of brighter tone, in the wearing 
appard of one of the fisher folk — ^some scarlet sash 
it might have been — stole into the picture, and 
glowed for a moment till lost to sight in the distance. 
Each of the inhabited islands posessed a little harbour, 
and among the anchored Junks and sampans we 
could see the fishermen mending their nets. The 
water was crystalline in its exquisite transparency. 
A Kistral cleanliness and purity seemed to per\'adc 
its quiet depths, as though the sunlight were indeed 
the finger of deity touching it in golden consecration. 
Leaning over the steamer's rail, our sight penetrated 
far down into a silent and cmerald>tinted world, 
where unknown fishes sw'am and where strange 
seaweed clung to the submerged rocks. 

All that day we passed from del%ht to de%ht, 
grudging even the time net^ssary to partake d* a 
meal This Inland Sea was a fitting ap^Moadi to 
the castle of our imaginations, the mansion of our 
hopes ; and as the sun s&nk to rest, and the iiKxm 
rose over the dark hills, we welcomed her dear %ht, 
for it appeared to us but as the laittem fdaced tu: 
nightfall, for our safe guidance, over the gtoeway of 
a friend. 



CHAPTER IV 

KOB^ AND HIOGO 

Kofi£ is so full of pleasant memories that, pen in 
band, I lie back in my armchair and know not 
where to begin. 

As I ponder 1 catch sight of a comical little filuae 
lai;^ing up to my own. The face belongs to a 
yelbw oddity — god or devil I know not, but surely 
nothii^ earthly — a grotesque masterpiece of futdy 
wroun^C ivory of a form fadiioned only out of dream 
cobwdxt, out of the wondeiful imagination d a 
Japanese brain. The laugh plainly says: *Tdl 
About me.' Thb leads me to shops. 

Now, A^opping in japan is rardy done on foot, so 
our hrst consideration, after engagii^g rooms at the 
HiOgo Hotel, was to hire three rit^shas. I chose 
ridudta man Na i, or. to express mysdf srith 
grouer aixmracy, he diose me. He was a nuist 
fdausiUe individual, and rejoiced in the name of 
Toau. When he whirled down on me, leadhig die 
van d the ricksha charge which followedour i|^pear* 
aiwe» 1 felt that hb nund was made up. When lie 
explidiied, at the* pitch of hb stro% voice, diet he 
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was the one honest man to be found in Kob^, I 
accepted my fate with resignation; I have always 
tried to consort with honesty. Gordon and Kingston 
were equally fortunate ; by a strange coincidence each 
of us had happened to light on the one honest man in 
Kob^. Dishonesty, in the shape of fifty disappointed 
coolies, cursed our ancestors as we were whirled off. 

Away we floated on the gay stream of city life, 
our little carriages, like gondolas, gliding along the 
canal-like streets, and dancing over the rapids of 
the more uneven thoroughfares. 

* \^ere did you tell them to go I shouted to 
Gordon, as we gained on him owing to a slight 
block in the traffic 

* Nowhere,’ he shouted in reply. 

* Tell them to waltz round to the shops,’ thundered 
Kingston, bringing up the rear. 

‘ Shops !’ echoed Tomi in delight ‘ Me know — 
all r%ht and away we sped fiisier than ever. 

All at once the ricksha shafts were unexpectedly 
* plumped ’ down, and we narrowly missed falling on 
the necks of our human horses : the first shop was 
reached. 

In the dark doorway stood two quaint little figures 
with hands on knees, bowing low in respectful 
silence. The interior was very dark. We fdlowed 
diem in slowly ; it was impossible to move quickly 
as they retreated backwards, bowing' at interv^ 

*We have come to buy,' remarkdl Kii^;8ton 
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solemnly, as he sat down on the upturned face a 
blue monster. 

Gordon translated; then a scene of activity 
ensued. It was a curiosity shop in the most liberal 
sense of the term. Dickens would have revelled in 
the description of it ; Balsac would have painted in 
its tiniest details, as he did in his inimitable * Peau 
de Chagrin.' To tell of even half the things which 
were offered to us would fill pages ; we could have 
fitted out a bride or an ironclad with equal case ; we 
could have furnished a lady's boudoir or a p<^n 
temple without having to move a step. ^ 

I bought ivories ; my laughing friend is a memento 
of that visit 

Gordon (mrchased old china ; he was a connois> 
seur in antiquities of all sorts. 

Kingston investcMl largely in devils ; indeed, he 
afterwards boasted that his collection of devils would 
convert even the most stubborn unbeliever — to 
devildom. . 

Laden with our purchases we rattled away, only 
to stop before another and yet another temptation 
in the way of a shop, until our dollars and our time 
were exhausted and we gave the ordctr * Homewards.' 

Oh, these amusing half-hours with die clever Utile 
Japs! how weU. 1 remember them: the snitUi^ 
faces, ^e km, courteous bows, the pantomimes i 
ininutable getture, the thin diiigutie of innocent 
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simi^city hiding the keen, shrewd, calculating brain 
which never allowed itself to be defrauded of a 
dd]ar~nay, not even of the fraction of a dollar ! 1 
remember, too, the little boxes, neau-ly as dainty as 
die delicate trifles which they concealed, enveloped 
in innumerable faded cloths, which always took a 
little time to unfold before one revelled in the artistic 
contents. Such a wondorful scent always hung 
about them, an almost indescribable Eastern odour, 
a perfectly Japanese smell which seemed to suit 
them all so well, and to give them, as it were, a 
chaii^eristic atmosphere of their very own. 

The other day, quite lately, in rummaging in a 
long-n^lected cupboard, I found one of these silken 
wrappers. No one could have surmised its age. It 
must have been bright once, perhaps centuries ago, 
and there were still indications of a pattern sketched 
%htly on the faded background ; but Time bad 
passed his finger over it, blurring the outlines, and 
toning the once vivid colours to a dull monotony. It 
had grown very thin and frail during its many wander* 
tngs ; its texture had becmne almost as diaphanotm 
as a cobweb, or as one of the mis^ phantoms (d* 
Ossian, through whose semi-transparent bodies even 
the starlight could peep. But what 1 paiticularty 
want to mention is that the scent was srill there. 
Nothing had taken it away, not even the contact 
with our Wemem odours, nmr the loc^ time whkh it 
had lain forgotten in the dust and darkness of the 
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old cupboard. Yes, the scent was still there; the 
subtle, aromatic odour had been nestling in the 
silken folds all the time. And as it filled the mr 
with its silent si^estiveness of far-away lands, old 
memories came rushing back, and, laying fairy hands 
on me, swept me away through long years and over 
broad seas to Japan, and to the quaint little shop* 
keepere whom 1 remember so well. 

We had very comfortable rooms at the Hitigo 
Hotel Our windows opened on a broad balcony, 
from which we could see an extensive panontna, 
embracing a foreground of streets, a middle-distance 
of harbour, and a background of sunlit sea. That 
balcony was a favourite resort of oum. In the early 
morning we would seek it before breakfast to drink 
in the chdl breeze that blew down from the hills, and 
to wonder if the day would redeem the golden 
promise of the morning ; in the sultry noon-day 
hours we were to be found there reclining in deck- 
chmrs beneath a friendly awning, discussii^ our 
plans, reading, or writing, to an accompaniment of 
ricksha-traffic and in an atmosphere of Havana 
t^ars ; and best of dl, when night had fallen and 
shadows lay over mountain and vaOey, we would 
come out Into the cool air and watch dbe mocm 
SQtiggle throi^h some cloud*rift till hear %{it lay on 
die dfi^ttuit sea, and in a moment the iebmt Madeness 
aras a tremble liquid dlvm; 
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The animated scenes of city life which ebbed and 
flowed in the street below us^ from long before day- 
break until night was far spent, was to us a never- 
ending source of amusement. The quaint colours, 
the strange street-cries, the bright costumes, the 
startling incongruities, the Western touches in the 
Eastern picture, and the curious inqiression of 
unreality which they conveyed to our mind.s. never 
ceased to interest us. 

Kob^ is charmingly situated. It nestles confi- 
dingly against the purjde sloj>es which ultimately 
nsejn bold forest-clad uplands, and shelter it from 
the north winds. It is a busy little seajx)rt town, 
full of the bustle and movement of commercial 
people. Perhaps the fact of its being in touch with 
the great business centres of the Westerm hemi- 
sphere may help to account for .some of the incon- 
gruities to which 1 have referred. It was certainly 
a strain to one’s risible faculties to see the Ja{>anese 
dandy and the Japane.se coolie side by side, the 
former equipped iii frock-coat, silk hat, patent- 
leather boots, gloves, buttonhole, and silver-headed 
cane, the latter clad in the primitive simplicity of 
mushroom hat, straw sandals, and the merest wisp 
of cloth twisted round his loins. Civilization and 
barbarism rubbing shoulders — I think we preferred 
the barbarism. 

It was a pleasant life that we led in sunny Kob^ — 
day after day of wandering among strange scene^ 
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into out-of-the-way corners and unfamiliar places. 
Every excursion was a veritable voyage of dis- 
covery, undertaken in doubt, followed up with 
anxiety, carried to a successful conclusion with 
triumph and satisfaction. We felt ourselves to be 
three humble admirers of Columbus, following in his 
track, intent on the discovery of new worlds. And 
if we earned none of the glory associated with the 
name of that great man, we at least shared some of 
the more pleasurable of his feelings, and that is 
Sfiying much. ^ 

For me, this ‘ triple alliance ' wjis perhaps a more 
'■njoyablc experience than for either of my com- 
panions. 1 had travelled much alone, often being 
for months at a time with no one to whom 1 could 
s|)eak as to a friend ; now my good fortune had 
guided me into congenial society, and that, too. in a 
land full of interest and charm, full of novelty and 
aHiUsemenu What wonder, then, if my memories 
are rose-tinted — what wonder if, glancing back as 
I do through an intervening veil of years, my eye 
rests only on sunlit sjiaces, oblivious of the shadows 
that lie between } 

It was satisfactory to find the three honest men of 
Kobt^ always in waiting for us. for we hired them by 
the week. Diogenes is said to have searched long 
in Athenian streets with his lantern for an honest 
man : it. is a pity he did not first try KohL He 
need only have stepped out of the Hotel, and 
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he would instantly have found, not one, Init tkne 
hcHiest men awaiting him in the jinricksha stand. 
Embarras de richesses ! And the beauty of the 
Ktuation would be that, instead of Diogenes having 
all the trouble of looking for them with the inade- 
quate aid of a Grecian lantern, they would actually 
cOTie and look for him ! What am 1 saying ? Not 
only look, but fight — aye, to the death if need be — ^as 
to which third part of incarnate virtue should bodily 
seize him, ricksha him, and disappear with him in 
a cloud of Japanese dust — after the manner of the 
goddesses of antiquity when they wished to carry off 
some especially-favoured mortal ! 

The appearance of Kingston's coolie was certainly 
remarkable. His plump body, swathetl in innumer- 
able blue bandages, always suggested a suigical 
operation ; his feet, bandaged to match, potiMed in 
different directions, evidently disagreeing about 
which road to follow. Unlike the other members of 
the trotting fraternity, his face was mapped out by 
none of the little boundary lines of old smiles, the 
crumpled curves of bygone laughter, but smooth, 
sleek, and solemn, it stretched from ear to ear« a 
very monotony of becalmed expression. Still, some 
sense of humour was lurking beneath these tdue 
bandages ; it was never seen, it lay too deqp for 
that, but it was occauonally heard, for after vxiut 
more than usually prepostmnis joke we werq stattlad 
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by a muffled ‘Haw! hawf which died away in 
shamefaced silence should we happen to glance in 
its direction. Nature did not intend him to be a 
ricksha man; he made us feel that he only ran 
under protest His manner of receiving paymoit 
invariably made Kingston uncomfortable, for he 
pocketed money as less virtuous men would pocket 
an insult 

There is much of interest to be seen in Kobti and 
Hif>go. Besides the shops, there are the temples, to 
which your ricksha man insists on taking you. His 
excuse is that he wishes to pray, and is certain yob 
would like to follow his example. At first we did 
not understand the daily fascination of temples for 
the coolie soul; now we know — there is always a 
tea-house next door. The number of times we were 
wheeled into courtyards, deprived of our shoes, 
and nukde to sufler many other ind^ittes, and all 
apf>arently ibr the working out of coolie salvation, 
surpasses belief. We felt so righteous when we saw 
them praying, and reflected that we were paying for 
all this religion ‘ by the week,’ that we were sure we 
deserved some reward, so away we insed to slip and 
partake of lemonade and laughter, tea-cakes and 
tea-giris, for die modest sum of thirty cents. This 
innocent little deception on our part was carried on 
suo^fully for some time, until one day our eyes 
were opmied to the ginle of the Japanese ricksha 
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man. We were accidentally shown into a room 
whore, to our amazement, we found our three 
Pharisees, whom we imagined wrestling in Japanese 
prayer, actually pandering to the cirnal lusts in the 
shape of drinks and tobacco ! They pretended not 
to recognise us, but I observed that for the future 
temples were avoided. 



CHAPTER V 
A BATHING ESTABLISHMENT 

• Like see bath ?’ suggested Tomi. 

‘ Bath T 1 repealed doul^fulljr. I did not know if 
Ti'imi’s joyous nature was capable of irony. 
this apparently innocent suggestion guilty of a double 
meaning ? VV^is he insinuating in his naive Japanese 
way that a bath might do us good ? Or was his 
remark only a form of humour, adapted to the needs 
of an advertisement, after the manner of ‘ Good* 
morning ! have you used Pears' soap ?’ 1 wronged 

him. 

* Yes, yes. Plenty big bath,’ he continued. 

' jaimnese bath-house. Thinkec you like — vclly nice 
look see.’ 

Gaining our consent, the three coolies whirled us 
off at a rapid pace, 

‘ Is it far?’ I shouted to TdmI. 

* N-oo,’ he panted back. * One strecn, two street, 
me thinkee five minutes do heem.’ \ 

Away we went, splash, splash bump, btimpl It 
had been raining steadily all the mo|iunghoini, and 
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tlje water lay in the hollows of the uneven streets. 
The gutters were little brooks for the nonce, and 
gurgled gaily past us. The overhanging eaves 
collected the last raindrops, which chased each other 
along the dark woodwork like gleaming strings of 
pearls. The sun shone out as we drove along, and 
flung handfuls of glittering jewels across our path. 
The streets were crowded, for this noonday hour 
was the busiest of all the twenty-four, and we 
were obliged at times to slacken our pace to allow 
some heavy rice-cart, dragged by coolies, to creak 
pt^t us. 

TOmi’s idea of time was eccentric, to say the least 
of it, and the promised five minutes had expanded 
into a full quarter of an hour before he came to a 
stop. His stops were always full stops — ^he knew 
nothing less abrupt ; they were his only idea o( 
ricksha punctuation. They imparted a thrill erf* 
exdtement to the drive. I often passed my time in 
looking for them — 1 was invariably unsuccessful ; 
but though I never found them, they always found 
me — unprepared. 

‘ Bath-house I’ shouted TOmi suddenly. 

The curbstone was very bard. I felt vindictive, 
But he never realized how periloudy near he came 
to losing my distinguishtxl patronage ; sittingcMi the 
floor of his ricksha, be mopped his streaming ooun* 
tenance vdth his redrickslufduster, humming a Utlle> 
Japanese love>song the while Really, it* was 
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impossible to be angry long with such a ridiculous 
personality. 

When my friends joined me, we approached the 
buildii^ by a nsurow lane which isolated it from the 
main thoroughfare. A piece of coarse matting was 
suspended in front of the entrance, and did duty for 
a door. As we drew this to one side, we brushed 
against two girls who, having had their daily bath, 
were on their way home. Very fresh and clean they 
looked, their modest upper garments folded neatly 
across their girlish bosoms so as to show the broad 
hem of a quaint colour to the best possible advantages 
Their coib of black hair were still wet where the 
water had sprinkled it. We stood on one side to 
allow them to pass, a politeness which they acknow* 
ledged with bowt of much ceremony. Chatting and 
laughing gaily, they stumped away down the ilTpaven 
lane, their wooden sandals making a clatter, clatter, 
until they were lost to sight. 

> Passing the matting doorway, we entered the 
building. How dark it was ! At first our eyes — 
accustomed to the brilliant sunshine which flooded 
the outer world — could with diflficulty distinguish 
even the bare outlines of our surroundings. But 
after a moment or two we became familiarised with 
the dim interior in which we found ourselves. It 
was a huge room or, more propedy ^leadcing, haU, 
with stone-paved floor, in which numdrous baths of 
considerate size had been hollowed. '^Thc air was 
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hot and heavy with the steam which rose from the 
heated water. The same Japanese odour, which I 
have had occasion to mention before, was very 
percefMible; here, however, it was not dry and 
musty, but damp and clinging, as if it had taken 
visible form, and floated through the air on vapour 
wings. 

On the morning of our visit the baths were well 
patronized. There were many bathers of both se.\es, 
all innocent of clothing. Some were immersed in 
the steaming water, their heads alone being visible ,* 
<ithers were standing knee-deep, eng;iged in their 
ablutions, or jjerforming helpful little attentions of an 
ablutionary character to such of their friends as 
happened to be in need of them. A few were 
standing on the edges of the sunken baths, chatting 
with each other in subdued tones, passing the 
minutes piea.santly until such time as, the cooling 
process being complete, they would be at liberty to 
resume their clothes. The utmost propriety and 
decorum presided. But while the ortlerly l)chaviour 
and courteous manners of the bathers imfMtssed 
us pleasantly, still, we. could not help feeling 
thankful that we, at all events, lived in a world of 
clothes. And apart frtmi ethical con8ideratimis>-> 
apart, even, from the fact that they deprive one of 
the personal luxury of seclusion—surely the« ptihlic 
bathii^-houses are not without a pernicious effiea 
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upon the public taste. To me they seemed an 
artistic failure. Nothing is more beautiful than the 
human form, be it of man or of woman, in the heyday 
of its perfection, when symmetry of curve and fulness 
of muscle endow it with the glory of the statuesque ; 
but what about the downhill of Life ? what about the 
inevitable 'last stage of all'? Nature surely does 
not intend her imperfect or worn-out works to be 
exposed to vulgar gaze, but, rather, sanctions the use 
of draperies to conceal the physical frailties of poor 
humanity. I think that not the least reprehensible 
phase of the matter lies in the treating of theSc 
bathing-houses as a place of amusement, an inex- 
pensive peep-show, where the traveller can while 
away a few itunutes in the indulgence of unholy 
curiosity. I f I were one of these bath -loving people, 

I should resent the vulgarity of the intrusion. We 
felt ashamed that w'c had thrust ourselves thus 
rudely on their privacy. But, then, was it wholly 
our fault } Were we aware of the extremely private 
nature of the sight we had been invited to witness ? 
Was it not Tdmi who had played the part of tempter 
with all the blandishments of the Woman, ail the 
subtlety of the Serpent ? Had not the apple been 
offered to us with such seducUve phrases as: 
‘Thinkce you like — velly nice look see’? TOmi, 
the arch-fiend, who had lured us into this third- 
rate bathing e^blishment — who had wantonly 
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prostituted the modesty of his fel]ow*citizais, male 
and female — and all for what, forsooth ? that be 
m^bt pander to his inherent laziness by stealing 
a little unnatural slumber in the seat of my jin* 
ricksha ! Our blood boiled ! No. m were not to 
blame ! TOmi was the culprit ! Tomi should have 
known better ! 



CHAPTER VI 

THE YOSHIWARA OF HlOCO 

Foremost among the travel pictures that still cling 
to my memory stands our visit to the Yoshiwara of 
Hi<^o. I wonder what it can be that endows past 
scenes with the power of living again in recollection. 
The chain of association is in many cases so slight, 
so illusive, so apparently trivial, that a wandeiing 
jjerfume may summon it into life, or an unexpeaed 
sound recall it from oblivion. Yoshiwara — what a 
charm lies In the name ! How daintily outlandish it 
sounds I how si^estive of far-away lands I And yet, 
in spite of the endearing syllables, the name awakens 
a feeling of sadness, for to the initiated it brings 
back the memory of one of the saddest scenes that 
it is possible to witness. 

Our visit to the Yodiiwara took place one n%ht 
when, dinner being over, a drive was si^gested as 
a pleasant way of passing the cvemi^. Our diree 
ricksha men always awaited us in the rickdia-stand 
which was to be found at a short duisance hom our 
hotel. The night was dark, ^ star p ee p e d 

C4S] i: 
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through the masses of drifting cloud which obscured 
the face of the sky. The street was nearly deserted ; 
occasionally, however, a ricksha would dash past, and 
in the faint light shed by its swinging paper lantern 
we could distinguish the dark outline of the trotting 
coolie. In the bay many lights twinkled out of the 
darkness, the nearer ones flitting landwards along 
a starry path, the more distant being mere pin-points 
receding farther and farther into the night. A strong 
odour of brine blew in from the sea, imparting 
a^saline sensation to one’s lips. 

There was no mistaking the Yoshiwara when once 
reached, for it lay — an oasis of light — in the midst 
of the gloom that enshrouded the rest of the world. 

We had passed through a series of impressions 
before arriving at our goal which had prepared us to 
perhaps overestimate the cheering influence of its 
brightness and animation. The comparative obscurity 
of the silent streets along which we had driven, the 
feeble flicker of the occasional lights which twinkled 
out of the pervading darkness, the sadness and 
abandon which hovered over, the rows of deserted 
houses and lurked in the gloom of the suburbs — all 
imparted an intangible feeling of depression, cause- 
less, perhaps, but none the less re^ to the imagina- 
tion, which vanished like a nightmare before the 
cheerful and almost morning light of the Yoshiwara. 

Leaving our rickshas to await our return, we 
strolled leisurely forwards, making our way with 
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difficulty among the crowds of fijtople who ^cmged 
its streets. The houses were larger, handl^er, 
and better kept, than in other quarters of the |nwn. 
The frameworks of the lower windows had^ been 
removed, and in their places were networks of 
slender bamboo rods, giving the many little rooms 
quite the air of rows of cages placed side by side in 
countless number. In their interiors a curious but 
saddening sight was to be seen. Upon embroidered 
cushions and strips of Oriental carpet were seat^ 
young girls. Each one was richly dressed i^ 
Japanese style and in the most expensive materials. 
Silks and satins of lovely hues and quaint devices 
were everywhere to be seen — costumes which long 
afterwards would probably find a reiuly market in 
London and Paris among wealthy ladies, and be 
admired for their beauty in many a Western boudoir. 
Paint and powder had been at work. Every com- 
plexion owed its delicate shading — from purest white 
to faintest pink — to the pencil and the puff. The 
lips were coloured with a .scariet dye, and even the 
almond eyes had not escaped the art which sought 
to improve upon Nature. In the rolls of dark hair, 
so carefully oiled and waxed, long silver pins had 
been thrust, their heads resembling drcgons and 
other fanciful monsters. All that Japanese mind 
could imagine or that Japanese art could devise 
had been freely lavished on these charming interiors. 
The artistic shops of HiOgo had been ransacked to 
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furnish them in appropriate style. The matting was 
cf the whitest, the cushions and carpets were of the 
ridiest and softest, and even the walls were inlaid 
with exquisite panels of golden lacquer adorned with 
marvellous fancies and impossible dream-impressions. 
Powerful reflectors flung concentrated light upon 
each of the little rooms, so that not even the tiniest 
detail of the occupants could escape the eyes of the 
spectators. The ages of the girls might possibly 
range from fifteen to twenty-five, though it a|)peared 
Y) me that the younger predominated. As they 
were so ‘ done up,’ all the complexions were the 
same, all the wonderful constructions of hair were 
alike, all the costumes were equally beautiful. Still, 
here and there the eye rested pleasantly on one with 
more perfect features or more graceful form than 
her companions. Their behaviour was guarded ; 
the etiquette of the Yoshiwara is strict upon this 
point Not a glance nor a smile is allowed, not a 
gesture, which might attract the aUention of a 
passer-by. As far as the casual stranger is con- 
cerned — ^viewing it only from the street — ntAhir^ 
quieter, or more decent, could be imagined. 
There they sit, hour after hour, in all the dreary 
monotony of Yoshiwara life. The long 
are modesdy cast down, and the wunful fttlte 
hcet are turned to their trivial occt^mtions, af^ialr* 
ently quite oblivious of the crowds wdtudi 
nsd press against the bamboo bam aB ‘ mgbt loi&i 
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Some are smoking dainty sdir^ IMpes» whicb Aey 
fill and refill ceaselesdy, while die slende/ of 
smoke which each pipeful allows curl lazily uf and 
float overhead a moment before they vanidi into the 
night. Others are engaged in embroidery, but die 
work often falls listlessly from the fingers while, 
the fair seamstresses exchange whispered remarics 
with their companions. As we lode, one of them 
ixaches out an arm for a tiny silver powder-box, and, 
consulting a miniature mirror, daintily touches her 
little retrouss^ nose with the puff, very lightly. wit|t 
one deft, graceful pat like a kitten killing a fly ; 
another considtation in the mirror results in a quick, 
artistk deepening with a coloured pencil of the 
carmine on her tips. 

There was no hesitation (w* diyness shown in the 
practice of these essentially feminine arts bdbre so 
many strange faces, all peering silently throt^ the 
intervening barriers. Why should they feel shy? 
It was the custom. Everyone knew it And per- 
haps the keeper, inside there, might be watching 
them, and would certainly treat them harshly if there 
were a flaw in the daborate paintii^ lo attract bn 
attrition. 

Lingering behind the others, I ttood for aonw 
iboments gazing at one of the giris afl^ote appear- 
fnce fasdiuued me. It was not that i|ie was moie 
beautiful mr mote richly dressed thah her com- 
or even diat she tried to | exrite die 


4 
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wandering admiration by a more modest demeanour 
or bright colouring — it was her expression. She 
was sitting on a cushion in the full light of the 
lamps, looking outwards through the network of 
bamboo. Her face haunted me for long afterwards. 

Her samisen (Japanese banjo) was lying at her 
feet ; one of the strings was broken, but she did not 
care : she had not the heart to play. Poor broken- 
hearted love-bird ! Poor little soul of a dead night- 
ingale ! Was she dreaming of her childhood's 
l^ome ; of the village in the distant glatle ; of the 
dear, familiar faces ; of olden times when life meant 
not shame and sorrow, but innocence and joy ; when 
love sang, not to the strains of samisen music, not to 
the tinkle of yellow gold, but to the llutter of girlish 
hopes, the far-off prattle of baby voices } 

The sound of music stole on the car. Every 
room had at least two jjerformers on the mnmtm* 
The whole street tinkled with melody, the ecoemtric 
sounds forming a monotonous accom(>animent to the 
crooning of interminable love-songs. These curious 
love-songs sounded melancholy to us— 4here was so 
little real love in them. * They made us fed Sorry 
and ashamed — sorry for the quaint little stagers, 
and ashamed that we had come to watdi them out 
of mere idle curiosity, as if they were so many wiW 
beasts instead of so many erring human souls. 

To realize the impression that this scene made em 
us, the reader must imagine, not a few houses ai^ 
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rooms only, such as I have described, but whole 
vistas of them — streets upon streets deluged ti l^t 
and echoing to the strains of samisen music. In 
every one of these houses there were young girls ; 
before every one the restless crowd elbowed its way. 
On and on they stretched, until the lights died out 
before the peaceful purity of the country where 
cicadx* sang and autumn mists lay lightly over 
sleeping fields. 

Nature drew her black curtain closely around this 
(laming spot, as if she hoped to cut it off, with it| 
sin and its shame, from companionship with her 
stainless children. 



CHAPTER VII 

TEA WITH TOMI 

‘An invitation!’ shouted Kingston, as he burst into 
Gordon's room at the HiOgo Hotel with his usual 
Vruptive energy. Gordon and I looked up. We 
were engaged in writing letters destined to catch 
the homeward mail. 

‘ Who from ?’ I queried. 

* Tomi !’ 

* No ! What does he want 

* Oh. he stopped me in the street just now', and 
asked me, with a selection of Japanese smites, if We 
would honour him by drinking tea this alteWMlOii 
with Madame Tdmi and the Misses Thmi." 

‘ And you replied ?’ 

* Why certainly, my boy. I bear there te ooe pretty 
daughter at least, and if jwm are in hick dbere may be 
two. Gordon will be very useful widi the mother.' 

At three o’clock that afternoon we m^t have 
been seen careering along the Kob6 streeta pat 
hospitaMe host and his comrattes apeeding 
ooming guests to the banquet Tani was 

t 5* 3 • *i,;4 ■ " 
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in splendid 'form' that aiWnoon. Hosfdtaltty is 
evidently a strong stimulant to physical exertkm. 
His dexterity in shaving curbstones with the fine 
edge of a ricksha wheel kept me in a perpetual state 
of melancholy anticipation. His * view-hailoo* as he 
swerved from the straight line of hb track to 
threaten absent-minded dog^ and defenceless old 
ladies was a noise to remember afterwards in n^ht- 
mares. There was a strong back-wash of fear and 
indignation trembling in our rear. At last he re- 
laxed his pace. I drew a deep breath and felt 
thankful. 

In spite of Kingston's happy e^mism concern- 
ing the daughters. I felt dubious. I inspected Tdmi 
closely when his attention was attracted in the 
opposite diitxrtion, and endeavoured to discover 
some indicatfons of hidden beauty in bis face, but 
it w;is too wefi hidden. There was no denying it : 
he was very, very ugly. Still — and at the tho<^ht 
cheerfulness again returned to me — Madame Tomi 
might possibly be pretty, or the girls might have 
been endowed by the laws of heredity with every 
charm ; they might possess some lovdy ancestress. 
One should always be hopeful. 

We were in a little lane that turned off tut r^t 
angles to the main street 

‘Me 'house,' observed TOmi, wavi^ Hb liaiid 
gracefully to emphaabe the ceremony of^trodkictieii. 
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• That !’ I ejaculated, in awestruck admiration. 

Tsmi could scarcely conceal his satisfaction. 
Clasping his plump person in both arms, he gave 
himself a squeeze of silent ecstasy. It really was a 
charming little dwelling, and so much better than 
our imaginations had led us to expect that we could 
only gaze at it in astonishment. Our host enjoyed 
our surprise immensely. 

‘Ha!’ he shouted at length. ‘V'^elly glad you 
thinkee nice house have got. You come see.' 

» We answered that we would ‘come see' with 
pleasure, upon which he preceded us up an approach 
of five yards in length. 

We were met at the door by a rosy young girl, 
whom TOmi introduced as his eldest daughter — 
Karakamoko San (San is merely an affix of polite- 
ness. meaning Miss). This sounds very iaige and 
imposing, but, as Kingston remarked afterwards, 
there was hardly enough of her to justify sudb a 
name. I do not think she was more than seven- 
teen ; round, dimpled, dainty, with a ccnntca] little 
pussy-cat’s face ; almond ayes, opening on the world 
with an air of wondering merriment; white, even 
teeth which, when she laughed — and that was her 
normal condition — looked like a row of seed-pearis ; 
adorable little hands, chubby and soft ; and quite 
ridiculously small feet, which turned inwards as she 
stumped about on her high wooden »nda!s. Her 
complexion was fair, with a touch of rose In her 
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cheeks, the jetty blackness of her hair, eyelashes, 
and eyebrows making it appear even fairer than it 
was. The chief charm about her was her freshness 
and wholcsomeness, an almost fastidious cleanliness 
both in person and dress. 

Seen iis we saw her first — standing framed in the 
dark doorway of Ttimi’s house — she made one of the 
{»retti&st pictures that can be imagined. Her quaint 
Ja[>anese dress, opening low on the breast, showed 
tiff her plump neck and the graceful curve of her 
shoulders. The wonderful hair, the broad sash, the 
almost grotesque bows and puffs, the impos«bie 
sandals, the easy, natural (x>se, with one little hand 
resting on the weather-stained lintel, and the smile 
of welcome which seemed to include us all, each was 
an artistic touch which we would not have missed for 
the world, and without which the ‘ study in Japanese 
lift ' would htive been incomplete. 

Dcjir little Karakamoko San, how well I re- 
member you ! Sweet little Japanese maiden, your 
merry laugh still rings in my ears; it seems but 
yesterday that I heard it, and yet many a long year 
has flown since those delightful days of wanderii^ 
in the Land of the Rising Sun. 

I shall omit the San, for, to quote a recent {^y- 
wr^ht, the Miss, used in connection with such an 
unconventional maiden as Karakamoko always 
appearied to us a pica: of • unneoessary red>tapetsm*; 
and, truth to tell, we felt on such frien^ terms with 
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her from the very first that we never used it. 
When Karakamoko, then, observed us, she tripped 
down the steps, and said, smiling : 

‘You Engleeshmen? Me speakee Engleesh. 
How you do ?' 

This astonished us ; we had not expected to find 
such high-class education in the daughter of Tumi 
the ricksha man. She laughed pleasantly — a fresh, 
tinkling laugh that was good to hear — and, holding, 
out a chubby hand, said : 

‘ You likee shake of hand ?’ 

\ 

The fervour with which we all accepted the inviui- 
tion was a sufficient answer. Indeed, Kingston. I 
r^ret to say, monopolized the little hand for such 
an unwarrantable length of time that we were 
obliged to call him to order. 

‘Me takee off shoe.^ was her next unexpeciii;^ 
remark, and before Gordon could prevent it slie had 
knelt down and was busily engaged in unravelling 
the knots of his boot-laces. His expostulations were 
in vain ; she was evidendy accustomed to get her 
own way. When we were all rx^ady. and our boots 
had been deposited on the* doorstep, we followed 
Karakamoko into the dainty dwelling, Tomi having 
preceded us in order to prepare his better-half for 
our visit 

It was a charming interior. Spodess clcaidtneas 
eveiywhere. The white matting, the ddteate wood- 
work, the paper panes in the movable waUt, the 
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broad expanse of immaculate ceiling, all were as 
fresh and bright as if they had been made but half 
an hour ago. A faint, aromatic smell of Japanese 
tobacco pervaded the room. A papm* screen, on 
which was painted the usual impossiUe sceomy, 
stood in one corner. From a recess a household 
Buddha smiled down upon us, with the mysterious 
bronze smile which always struck me as strangely 
superhuman in its serene indifference, the calm, 
downcast eyes appearing to be fixed on futurity, the 
whole* attitude and expression telling of a qui^ 
abstraction from the present, of a conscious waiting 
for something, vi^pie, far-off, but which was certain 
to come some day. Through an open panel 1 caught 
a giimpsf* of green leaves, and higher still there was 
a glint of luminous sky. 

A vase with a tall, graceful neck, from which 
drooped a feathery chrysanthemum, stood before the 
god. An old woman sal in front of the screen — 
such a fat old lady ! Barnum would have pouneexi 
on her at once, gleefully. But could he have moved 
her } I doubt it Her complexion was a wonderful 
piece of colouring — evidently all her own — even a 
rouge {K>t would blush to perpetrate such an amateur 
piece of work. Her chin — but no, t cannot say 
cAim : 1 cannot speak thus disparagiiigfy of Natiue's 
generosity— of the merry ripple of <^n cascadea 
which sdorned the throat of our hoiless. Ttiefe 
was a rithculoua likeness to Karakamoio in die 
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lady. Could one imagine Karakamoko rolled out, 
and matronized, and draped all round with stones 
upon stones of ‘ too, too solid flesh ’ — I say, could one 
imagine all this, then one might realize Mrs. Tomi. 
1 found myself wondering, ‘ Will Karakamoko ever 

be ’ The sentence was never completed ; the 

utter sacril^e of the idea made me shudder. 

* Wife!’ said Tumi proudly. His air was sujKrrb ; 
it said as plainly as possible ; ‘ There, gentlemen, 
have you seen anything to beat that ?' We iill 
three bowed profoundly. The mountain heaved, 
grew very red, then — collapsed. Gordon hiistened 
to console her ; what he siiid 1 know not, but the 
effect was soothing, for a relieved look spread slowly 
over her face, and she giggled feebly. Karakamoko 
whispered to us confidentially ; 

‘ Too muchee flesh ; no can do.' 

This caused Kingston and me to be seized by one 
of those agonizing laughs which a{)()ear to owe their 
existence to the difficulty that is found in su(:^>res$' 
ing them. The old lady cat^ht us in the act ; 
fortunately, she took our merriment good-naturedly, 
for she bubbled over at once with a muffled hilarity 
which set all the chins aquiver. 

Tbmi made a speech, smiling all the time and 
occasionally stopping to bow or slap his legs. I 
regKt that I cannot give it in the vernacular. The 
suhjea-matter, however, was our noUe* selves. 
Goidon tried to save him from the fate d Anstiifts: 
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but Tdmt felt that he knew the bronze Buddha in 
the recess too well by thb time to fear any incon- 
siderate interruption on his part. 

How long he might have continued if left to his 
own devices 1 shudder even to think ; fortunately, 
Karakamoko drew him aside and whispered in his 
ear. Away he trotted, and presently returned anth 
three black velvet cushions which he arranged 
immediately in front of his arifc. On these three 
cushions we took our seats with great solemnity and 
looked at the old lady. What was she going to do ? 
Taking up a long pipe which lay beside her, she 
rolled a little IxUl of fine snuff-like tobacco between 
her forefinger and iliumb, dropped it daintily into 
the liny bjwl, lit it, puffed once to assure herself 
that all was well, then presented the pi|)e with a 
smile to Kingston. 

This was an honour ! Neither Gordon nor I would 
have deprived Kingston of that honour for worlds. 

The jx)or fellow shuddered — • Great Scot f I heard 
him exclaim under his breath ; he took it, however, 
heroically, inhaled a cloud of smoke, choked pmn- 
fully, and we were obliged to thum[> him on die back 
before he was able to spciik. His eyes filled with tears. 

‘Very nice — Arigaiot (Thank you) he gaspexi 
Some lies are almost too beaudful to be fathered on 
the devil. 

* Our turn next,’ I whispered to Goidon — aiuither 
little tobacco-ball was in process of pitiaradkMi. 
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* No escape,’ he groped back. 

He was mistaken! Our good angels did not 
desert us, for at that instant a noise wiis heard out* 
snde — a peal of girlish laughter followed by the 
shuffling sound of approaching sandids- and in 
another moment two rosy mousnu's tripjjed into the 
room. 

We sprang to our feet. 

‘ Me sisters,’ explained Karakamoku, adding con- 
fidentially : ‘ Hot Ixith have had.’ 

* Hot bath ’ must have but enhnncctl their preiti- 
ness, for a more charming {lair you could not wt.sh 
to see. 

We all bowed ; but we were not prepared for the 
consequences. Both girls fell on their knees and, 
bowing profoundly, touched the white malting with 
thdr foreheads. 

' All ver)' well for them,' whispered Kii^pKOflf. 

‘ But, I say ! we can't do that ; we've not jMid a 
circus training.’ 

* Must we follow suit T I asked Gordon anxiously. 

Karakamoko overheard me. 

' No, no,’ she said, shaking her wonderful chignon 
at me. ‘Japanese girl likee bow ; you no fuss ; «dl 
right.’ 

Still, we found it embarrassing. We olfisred to 
assist them to rise, an attention on our part that 
caused them infinite amusement * 

Such a merry trio the usters made! The new* 
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comers were duplicates on a smaller scale of Kara- 
kamolco : the same hair, dress, sandals ; the same 
baby-air ; the same effect of being connected tempo* 
rarily with a Christmas-tree, of belonging to the doll 
family of some larger and more grown-up little girl, 
of having wandered out of some toy-idiop when the 
shopman was otherwise occupied. I found myself 
wondering if sawdust played an important part in 
their internal economy, and if they could really be 
undressed at night when one wUhed to put them to 
bed But if they had the appearance of dolls, their 
manners, at all events, were far different ; indeed, a 
more lively and vivacious family it would be hard to 
find anywhere, even in Japan. They possessed 
impossible names, so difficult of pronunciation that 
we were filled with despair. Kingston's efforts to 
vanquish the difficulty provoked shouts of laughter 
from the entire party, including the two other 
ricksha men who were sitting in the doorway. 

‘ Oh, I say !’ he expostulated. ' Can't we rechri^en 
them and call them something decent and English ? 
-—something descriptive, you know ; we oi^t to be 
able to find semnething if we put our heads togethv.' 

' What have said in so muebee talk ?' inquired 
Karakamoko politely. 

* I’m going to give your sisters new names.' 

*Oh! Ah! What will call them?’ 

* Gufg^es and Giggles.' 

' Engleesh name T aslnd Tdmi with apme anxiety. 
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* Very English,’ we assured him. 

‘ Ha I thank you.’ 

‘ Me too,’ pleaded Karakamoko. 

* You want an English name, too. 

* Muchee like,’ 

‘ Then you shall be called Caricature.’ 

* All same name.’ she murmured in a dissatisfied 
lone, 

* Not a bit of it — quite English.’ 

* What can mean 

* Oh, it means something very clever and funny 
— make you laugh.’ 

Great satisfaction was now to bt; .seen on every 
face. At this crisis lea apj)eared, Kantkamoko 
and TOmi brought it in, and soon we were all silting 
in a circle, pledging each other out of the tiny cu|)S. 

A ray of afternoon sunlight filtered in through a 
crack in one of the movable wall.s, and lit up the 
bronze Buddha until his mysterious smile seemed 
meant for us and our innocent little jollity among 
the teacups, and not for the far-off event about 
which he was always thinking. A blue-bottle fly 
buzzed lazily through the room, knocking his foolish 
head against the walls and ceiling, as if he had fully 
expected them to get out of his way when they 
heard him coming. 

It was difficult to make conversation general. 
Tomi and his eldest daughter were the only mem- 
bers of the family who understood English, and 
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certainly neither Kingston nor I knew enough of 
their language to be intelligible. Still, in spite of 
the want of a common tongue, we were wonderfully 
sociable ; a little translation was thrown in here and 
there, which only made things more amusing. 

Karakam<»ko presided at the teapot ; the oflfice 
was no sinecure, as the tiny cups required constant 
refilling. Gurgles and Giggles handed about plates 
of many-coloured sweets, lightly sprinkled with 
pepjx.*r, and sponge-oike cut into fingers. Tomi 
and the other ricksha men discusstrd a bowl of rice 
and an as.sortmeni of pickled morsels of fish which 
they picked up deftly with their chopsticks. Gordon 
and Madame TOmi conversed in low tones with 
ceremonious bows and long, courteous pause.s. 

It was impossible to realize that it wiis all true, 
that it was really a fact that we were sitting there in 
that quaint little house with all these quaint little 
people. It was all so like a dream evolved out 
of some long-forgotten picture-b<x)k, lost in the 
memories of childhood. 

Every good thing comes to an end. Madame 
Tumi’s green tea could not hist for ever. Even the 
ricksha men felt this, and there came a time when 
boiled rice lost its charm, and even pickled fish 
failed to please. Yes, the time h^ come to go 
home. 

‘Tomi, my boy,’ said Kingston, ‘call up the 
horses.’ 
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TOmi laughed, and, followed by the other coolies, 
left the room. Soon Gordon’s carriage blocked the 
way. Our farewells were elaborate. There was 
a fine touch of ‘ local colour ’ about them. We made 
wonderful hoops of our indignant backbones, and 
as for Gurgles and Giggles, as Kingston afterwards 
remarked, ‘they fairly swept the floor with their 
young bodies in their anxiety to do us honour.' At 
last even Japanese etiquette was satisfied, and away 
we drove into the gathering darkness followed by a 
lusty chorus of * Saymara f 
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AKASHI 

• We really must visit Akashi,’ said Gordon to me 
on the following morning. * Baedeker says it repa]rs 
a visit, and as we leave to-morrow for Osaka, it 
seems foolish not to have •• done " all the lions here 
first V\'hat do you think T 

I put down my pen and leant back in my chair. 

‘What is to be seen when one gets there I 
inquired. 

' An old Daimtd castle in ruins, I believe, and of 
course the inevitaUc temple.‘ 

‘AM r%ht, lets start at once ; I can easily finish 
this afterwards. 111 look for Kingston if you will 
interview TOmi and Co.’ 

Kingston was not to be found in any of the more 
respectable parts of the hotel ; fortunately, I knew 
his proclivities. As 1 entered the bar the dinkti^ 
d glasses, and a deep voice remarking ‘ Here’s ludc,' 
informed me that I was on the right track. Kii^* 
ston had a capacity for * standing drinks *; he would 
drink himself into your frioulshtp bdoie he had 
«nastcred your sumafne~>your Christian name he 

IHl is 
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appeared to know by instinct. His tobacco-pouch, 
too, was common pro|)erty ; it only returned to its 
owner when it required refilling. Hi.s companion 
on this occasion rejoiced in the name of McPherson. 
He was a genial soul with a weakness for the 
mountain-dew, and a passion for treating life as 
inexpensively as possible. He had an eye for a 
bargain as well as a discriminating taste in whisky. 
His motto was, ‘ Always be up and doing, but never 
mind tvho you are "doing."’ Kingston s;iiil I was 
too hard on Sandy McPherson — that, after all, it was 
not his fault : he had lieen lK»rn a .Scotchm.in, iuul 
had never grown out of it. 

‘ Wull ye nt) join us, Maister W'at.soii ; we’rt; just 
tastin’.^’ exclaimed that worthy when he saw me 
approaching. 

Resisting the temptation, I explained to Ktogs^n 
the object of my visit. He at once agreed, and, in 
spite of the protesutiions of McPherson, acoompanietl 
me out-of-doors. 

VV*e found an exciting discussion in full swing. 
Tomi and his friends were busily engaged in pouring 
cold water ujx>n our ^lan. Gordon had nearly 
reached the extreme limit vS his patience. A phlt^- 
matic disposition is the hrst essential to stKXess in 
an argument with an Oriental 

* Plenty too far ; no can do,’ repeal TCMni at 
regular intervals. • 

The Sfianish mule is a gentle and nractaUe 
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animal centred with TOmi when his Japanese 
mind is once made up. 

There he stood, smiling, apparently engaged in 
serene contemplation of the universe, to the out- 
ward eye the very essence of all that was sweet and 
obliging, but to the inward sense a bundle of long- 
cared prejudices which neither heaven nor hell 
coultl move. 

W'c Ixrgan to grow imp:uient. 

• Simply you can manage it,' e.\{K>siulaied Gordon. 

• The t hol'd proprietor s.'iys it is only a matter of 
thirteen miles.' 

• M« ihinketf twenty,' argued the arch -deceiver, 
pretemling to calculate the dist.ince on two of his 
slump) fingers. 

;\t this |>oint Kingston'-s crxilie was observetl to 
whisfx-r impressively in 'romi's tuir. 

' What dixts he s.iy 1 asked. 

• He sjiy will find three strong men can do.' 

‘ Where 

• You come see.' 

On the outskirts of the town Tomi introduced us 
to three coolies, who certainly deserved iill the 
praise he had be.stow(xi u]>on them. 

With a p:irting cheer from our three deserters, we 
drove away in the diitxtion of Akashi. 

The weather was perfection. It was (Mie of those 
d«^Hghtful days which autumn lavishes on us in an 
endeavour to make us forget the bygone beauty of 
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summer. Now and then a wayside Buddha was 
passed — a strange presence, not without a certain 
benigpnity in the calm features so roughly chiselled 
in unpolished granite. In the little shrine dedicated 
to the god was a quaint collection of votive offerings 
— little gifts from many a humble traveller, naive 
attempts at propitiation, visible hopes for success 
and a happy journey. Among them I saw a bunch 
of wild-flowers tied with a blue ribbon. The flowers 
were all faded, and drooped their heads sadly, and 
even the ribbon was bleached and stained by the 
raindrops and sunbeams. Was it a child’s hand 
that had placed them there, perhaps in the simple 
belief that the graceful act would lighten the long 
journey and shorten the tiresome road to the weary 
little feet ? 

On and on we plodded. The road was fairly 
good, so that the even pace was kept up steadily 
mile after mile Villagers were to be seen on either 
hand, working with rude implements at many kinds 
of farm work, their huge flat hats giving them the 
appearance of animated mushrooms. Several rick- 
shas passed us going towards Kob6. Ladies were 
seated in them — wonderful Japanese ladies — whose 
immense rolls of hair, haiqxx>ned with silver pins, 
caught the eye bdbre other details could be made 
out. We bow^ to them as a matter of course: 
they returned our salutation gravely — almost auto- 
matically — ^without the slightest look of interest iii 
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their eyes. It was difficult to tell what they thought 
of us, and it was still more difficult to realize that 
these ladies, whose features were schooled to a w^ 
bred repose and complete absence of expressii^ 
could be the sisters of the bright nymphs of the tea> 
pot, whose light-hearted animation had chaimed us 
so often over ‘ the cup that cheers.’ 

As we passed the last of these nckshas, a fan 
fluttered from it, caught, no doubt, by the fresh 
breeze blowing from the inland sea. It wavered for 
an instant, drooped gently downwards, then lay, a 
dash of warm colour, on the gray monotony of the 
road. In a moment ! was out of my ricksha, and, 
fan in hand, was hastening after its retreating 
owner. Her coolie heard me coming, and waited 
till I reached them. Taking off my hat, I handed 
the fan to its owner. As she took it our eyes met. 
A look of pleasure, of gratitude, of interest, came 
into her face ; the features glowed with expression ; 
the lips curved into a smile. For an instant she 
hesitated ; then, bending slightly forwards, she laid a 
little hand on mine. The action was simplicity itself, 
a deed of unpremeditated courtesy, prompted, doubt* 
less, by Oriental politeness in its eagerness to con* 
form to the supposed laws of Occidental etiquette. 
For a space we stood thus, and 1 felt that the vdl 
which separated us was withdrawn; that the l%ht 
of those'dark eyes drowned all world*wide differences 
of race, d* language, of country ; that for a moment 
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she remembered only that she was a woman and I 
a man. 

A voice interrupted us. One of her companions, 
impatient at the delay, called to her. 

The hand was nervously withdrawn : the smile 
faded ; the eyes lost their light, and, with a strange 
feeling of sadness, I saw that we had drifted far 
apart ; that I was nothing to her ; that the waves of 
hnmemc al custom, of unapproachable caste, <if 
unalterable superstition, were rolling between us 
once again. 

The quaintest sight of all w;us the chiklren. I 
have spoken of them before, but I long to sjHiiik of 
them often, for I never grew tired of watching th(!m. 
They were an endless source of amusement to us 
all. Their wonderful clothes ; their miniature 
grown-up ways; their e.xaggerated politeness— as 
punctilious as a Spanish hidalgo or a .Marquis of 
the Court of Louis XV. ; and their general old-ivory 
air of grotesque comicality, would have an interest 
even for one who was no child-lover. 

What could be more irresistible than to meet a 
little man of ‘three foot nothing’ in his stniw 
sandals, with head shaven in ludicrous imitation of 
a medieval monk, all except a ridiculous halo of 
hair about the level of the ears.^ Your coming 
acts like a penny in the slot : while you walch — the 
oddity moves; the tiny yellow face expands into 
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an Oriental smile ; the Japanese eyes elongate till 
they almost disappear ; the wee mouth opens and 
forms a ‘ Ha !’ of wonder and satisfaction ; then the 
oddity bows lower and lower, till the miniature 
hands reach the microscopic knees, in which posi- 
tion he remains till you have left him many yards 
behind. 

Our coolies were in fine form. When they 
warmed to their work, they all undressed until they 
were covttred only by the usual twisted cloth wound 
lij»htly round the loins. As they swung along at a 
steady trot, their nuignificent muscles siootl out, the 
yellow of their skin.s glistened, and the outlines of 
their figur^:^ flung dancing shadows on the dust- 
strewn r«j.id. 

Wc reach-'d Akashi at noon, and, leaving our 
rick.shas at one of the tea-houses, proceeded to visit 
th»‘ temple. The old building stood on the top of 
a hill, about half a mile from the village. There 
was the usual fantastic construction at the bottom 
of the flight of granite steps which led up to it — 
two uprights stipporting two massive cross-beams, 
under which the visitor walks. As this was psunted 
a bright red, the effect was startling. It was very 
solitary there that afternoon — almost weird. The 
woods, dyed with autumnal tints, stretched away on 
either hand, and clustered up the slopes till they 
fringed the very walls of the old temple with a 
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leafy setting. Down in the sunny valley the 
cicadse sang and the peasants worked, but up there 
scarcely a sound was heard except the wind as it 
stirred the foliage lightly. It was a large temple, 
much laiger than the scanty population of the 
neighbouring valleys appeared to require. It 
seemed strange that the builders should have over- 
estimated the number of worshippers ; but, as it 
was so old, it was doubtless built when its large, 
onpty spaces were required. Perhaps Akashi used 
to be a town in the old days ; perhaps the houses 
clustered up the hillsides ages ago, where now the 
forest underwood springs, and the birches stand 
out like streaks of silver against the leafy back' 
ground. 

Although Japan has a large population — in com* 
parison to its size — yet here and there in the little 
Island Empire, the visitor comes across a temple 
buried in woodland — a great god forgotten by his 
worshippers — a ruin mouldering in desolation— an 
emblem of the Past lost in the unmindful Present 
It is a curious thing to see old civilizations retiring 
smd leaving a fragment of theic creed behind them, 
like a broken doll unheeded by its childish ownts*. 
Nature has used these broken toys tenderly. I 
have no doubt that Nature felt responsible; she 
had helped to make them, although, like a wise 
mother, she knew that her children would wish 
to see what they were made of sooner or lafitf, 
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and would tear them to pieces when they found 
out that the foundation was but sawdust; so she 
spun them a dainty garment of moss and cling> 
ing ivy, and strewing them with wild-dowers, and 
shading them with forest leaves, she took them back 
to herself. 

This temple, however, was not yet quite deserted, 
for as we climbed up the long flight of granite stq[» 
we observed an old priest standing at the entrance. 
None of us were conscious of his arrival ; he might 
have been there all the time, he was standing so 
still. His long yellow robe attracted the sunshine, 
and glowed out in contrast to the dark porch behind 
him. He was bareheaded, and the wind stirred 
his sivery hair and played with his long white 
beard. He looked like the incarnate soul of the 
solitary and deserted building. 1 do not think I 
have ever seen a more venerable face, or one which 
bore the stamp of goodness and simplicity to quite 
the same degree. His whole appearance bespoke 
the recluse, whose world lay in the realms of 
aesthetical imagination, in a quiet retirement within 
a spiritual atmosphere too pure and too remote for 
ordinary mortals. Buddha has such servants — ^men 
who look upon the body and its needs as their foes, 
and who live in a contemplative abstraction from 
all earthly matters. The old priest let^ved us 
with gentle courtesy, and, after conversmg for some 
time with Gordon, showed us over thi venerable 
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building of which he had chaige. Much of the 
purely ornamental had been removed, but there was 
still a wealth of embroidery and lacquer to show us 
what it must have been years ago. Mildew and 
rust had stolen in, however, and the tessellated 
pavements were stained with streaks of green. 
Tears came into the old man’s eyes as he pointed 
out these marks of neglect ; it ap[)eared that few 
people visited the old temple, which was rajiidly 
falling into ruin. 

We said farewell to him sadly, with many cere- 
monious bows, and so left him where we had first 
seen him, standing alone with the dark building 
behind him. We looked back just before a turning 
in the woodland p;ith hid the temple from us ; he 
was still there, a solitary figure, with the glint of 
warm sunlight resting on his yellow robe. He 
looked so lonely that we felt sorry' for him, and ona^ 
more waved our farewells ; then the sea of foliage 
suiged between, and we never saw him again. 

The size of the old Daimio castle surprised us 
all. It must have been a pl^ux* of great importance 
long ago in the old feudal days when the DaimiO 
was a veritable king to his army of serfs and re- 
tainers. The outer fortifications were extensive; 
guessing roughly, I should imagine they were half 
a mile in circumference. A deep moat, formerly 
filled with water and spanned by several draw- 
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bridge.% encircled it with an outer ring. This has 
long since been filled up, and is now used as 9!gc\~ 
cultural ground by the peasants. 

Crossing through a gap in the wall, we stopped 
for a moment to wonder at the solidity of its 
masonr)^ Vast blocks of stone, often very irregular 
both in size and shape, had been fitted to each other 
with such wonderful accuracy that the join between 
them was hardly visible. The immense outer court- 
yard, through which we next passed, resembled a 
long-neglected garden more than a castle-yard. A 
tangled mass of weeds sprang luxuriantly from the 
crevices Ixitween the fli^stones, enlivened here and 
there by wild-flowers and feather)' grasses. F'arther 
on we came to a second moat surrounding the inner 
fortifications and partly filled with water. From 
this a winding passage, flanked by a wall of battle- 
ments with watch-towers perched on bastions at 
regular intervals, led abruptly to the castle-keep. 
The latter rose to the height of fifty to sixty feet. 
In its centre was a large courtyard, while at each of 
the four corners af udl pagoda overlooked the entire 
castle. 

* 1 think ril sketch,’ said Gordon, unfastening 
a little case which held a block, drawing materials, 
and a tiny box of water-colours. ‘What are you 
fellows going to do 

‘Let’s 'go and explore,' suggested Kingston to 
me ; so away we went, leaving the artist at work. 
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We rambled in every direction. Not a sign of a 
. living creature was to be seen. Once we startled a 
gray-hooded jackdaw in a ruined tower. He seemed 
so surprised that he foi^ot to fly for the moment ; 
then he remembered his wings, and spread them 
with a hoarse croak of indignation. From out the 
cracks in the pavement tall pine-trees were growing. 
The wind had planted them long years ago, and as 
they grew they had pushed aside the hindering 
flagstones with the slow, resistless strength of their 
stems. Now they were great trees, many feet in 
circumference, and cast their shadow over a con- 
siderable part of the inner courtyard. They assisted 
us, perhaps more than anything else, to realize the 
of the old castle. What sights these ruined 
walls must have seen ! What tales they might teU ! 
But old age has not made them garrulous ,* it has 
but steeped them in silence— silence more eloquent 
than words. There they stand — lonely, forgotten, 
dreaming of the past, brooding over dim memories 
of bygone centuries, unmindful of the desolation 
that has stolen upon them. Soft-cushioned moss 
and silver-gray lichen have, woven them a many- 
tinted shroud, and dainty ferns cluster above them, 
draping their antiquity with many a fringe of gold 
and green. Nimble lizards, too, haunt tbdr time- 
worn masonry, and play here and there in the warm 
noonday, little flames of emerald light * Perhi^ps 
they are not so much to be pitied, after all, these 
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mined walls. They have had their day ; and now 
that the busy world of men has swept by them, now 
that they lie stranded on the shores of Time, they 
can still dream of the Past, brooded over by an 
eternal repose, with the sunlight resting like a bene- 
diction on grass-grown court and weather-stained 
battlement 

When we rejoined Gordon, the short October 
afternoon was already drawing to a close. Clouds 
had surged slowly across the face of the sky, blotting 
out the blue and making it darker than it otherwise 
would have been at that hour. The shadows were 
creeping over the old ruin, the nooks and crannies 
were indistingua^able, and even the great courtyard 
was growing dim and indistinct where the line of 
battlements fronted the west The tall pagoda- 
turrets, with their fantastic succession of bell-like 
roofs, loomed darkly against the evening sky. The 
bats flitted from their hiding-places and zigzagged 
noiselessly through the still air. It grew suddenly 
very cold. All at once the silent old castle seemed 
to us an eerie place. 

Gordon had finished his sketch, so, packing up his 
drawing materials, we walked back to the village. 

There was little conversation during that walk. 
Even Kingston seemed to feel the stillii^ influence 

the hour. There are certain times when Nature 
ddigns to* show herself in phases which iimpress even 
dw most matter-of-&ct, tht^ who are <|»d to ho* 
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subtler influences, and from whose material clay she 
has withheld that drop of kinship with herself which 
is the most prized possession of her favoured 
children. 

The sunset was over[X)weringly lurid. The masses 
of clouds added to the effect, rendering the little that 
could be seen doubly bright by comparison. When 
the sun had set, the after-glow was remarkable. 

The horizon was a deep Prussian blue, almost 
black, no details being visible. Immediately above 
this came a long line, a mere streak of intense 
brightness — it dazzled our eyes to look at it; then 
the dark clouds shut it off, but it reappeared in a 
rift far above, softened to the faintest shade of 
roseate light. 

As a boy I delighted in trying to analyze sunsets 
— now I am content to let sunsets analyze me. 

It is wonderful what a sunset will find out, if you 
will only permit it to do so. How many thoughts, 
how many day-dreams, how many aspirations that 
you fancied lost, will it not find in the corners of your 
heart, and coax out and clothe in its tenderest colours 
and brightest smiles, till they live again, a little 
sunset life, before they sink behind the dark 
horizon ! 

As the light slowly left the sky we quickened our 
pace. It was cold and we were far from home. We 
saw that it would be a dark night, a night without 
stars, and we dreaded the long drive which lay 
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between us and Kobe. A mist lay in the hollow of the 
valley. The kaki -trees seemed carved out of ebony, 
the golden brown of their fruit lost in the shadow 
of the foliage. The little fields were all deserted 
now, and the loneliness and silence of the benighted 
valley made the October evening sad and cheerless. 

We were all glad when, on reaching Akashi, we 
found our coolies awaiting our return. A few 
minutes more and we were driving along the road, 
now lost in sea*mist, through the silent hamlets, 
echoing no more to the prattle of children’s voices 
— a phantom procession in Indian file, each little 
carriage isolated from its comf>anions in a tiny 
circle of lantern light ; on, on, into the darkness, 
swaying lightly to and fro, to the wail of the wind, 
to the shiver of the foliage, to the sob of the 
waves w'hispering to the shore below. 
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OZAKA 

A STOUT figure clad in blue stood on the steps of the 
Hi^o Hotel. It was Tomi. This was a proud 
moment in his career. He was stationary. The 
ricksha — ^galling badge of office — was no longer 
immediately behind him, a running reminder of 
servitude. His attitude might almost be termed 
Napoleonic, and he surveyed his mercenaries with 
the resourceful eye of a great general. The dignity 
of superintending our departure, of being ‘the 
observed of all observers,’ of enjoying full liberty to 
order, counter-order, and, in fact, abuse, three other 
ricksha men,, was myrrh and frankincense to Tdmi’s 
ambitious soul. His watch was in his hand. That 
watch reminds me of an incident which ooairred on 
the first occasion of my meeting with Tdmi, and 
which 1 have previously forgotten to mentitm. 
Prq»ratory to my engaging his services as a private 
ricksha man, he submitted to my notice two refer- 
ences. They consisted of a watch and a letter. 
With the exception of himself, they appeatred to be 
the two objects that Tdmi loved most in diis worid. 

f«o) 
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He wore them found hk neck, (Sbocealed iiom 
the jealcAis efe of envy beneath his Hue dn^^mes, 
the one suspended from a chain of no <»dinary 
dimensions, the other enclosed in a little bag 
chamois leather. That the former had been a watch 
at one period of its existence does not adnut of a 
doubt ; its present incapadty of passing the time of 
day without coercion was, however, equally undeni- 
able. Like the door of a very deaf old gentleman, 
it refused to respond to the expectant visitor without 
loud and continuous knocking. Its face resembled 
the countenance of the cynic, and was used but as 
a mask to conceal its thoughts. Tomi said that ‘ me 
Lord Smeeth ’ had given it to him, as a reward for 
long and v:Uuable services. We took his word for 
it, despitt; the fact that no record of the presentation 
was to be found on the watch itself ; even the arms 
of the noble fiunily of Smith were conspicuous only 
by their absence. 

But it w:us on the second and epistolary proof of 
his true worth that Tumi’s hopes were centred. It 
was a letter of unsolicited recommendation. With 
its aid he felt certain of springing at once into the 
employment of any ever-to*be*honoured English sir 
whom he might select as his future master. 

He drew it from out its little case — upon the 
occasion of our first m<%ting — with a touch of infinite 
tenderness It was worn and thin. It had borne 
testimony so many times to Tdmi’s virtu|s that it 
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was side unto death of the whole matter. Opoik^ 
it gingerly, Tdmi presented it to me with a smirk of 
satisfaction. 

I read as follows : 

* I, Thomas Jones, having for the space of two 
weeks suffered under Tomi, the ricksha man, do 
consider it my duty to warn my fellow-men against 
him. He is the most lazy, dishonest, and untrust- 
worthy ricksha man in Kobe.’ 

Then followed a little jjoem of a blasphemous 
nature, in which Tomi was ‘ damned past all redemp- 
tion,’ and became an object of loathing and aversion 
to all right-minded men. 

‘ Me karakter,' said Tomi proudly. 

I looked from Tomi to the letter, and from the 
letter again to Tomi. His ugly face beamed with 
joyous anticipation. Oh the pathos of it ! Thomas 
Jones! Thomas Jones! wa.'. this worthy of an 
English gentleman ? On the strength of that letter 
of recommendation I engaged Tomi at once. 

At the station a scene of the most affecting naturt* 
occurred. A great actor was* lost to the world when 
Tomi took to the shafts. ‘You thinkee of me, 1 
thinkee of you.' That was all he said, but the tone I 
the tears I the despair ! My pen declines to desecrate 
the shrine of Tomi’s heart. Sacrilegious ink is too 
aware of the blackness its intentions ; nothing but 
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the purity of the unpoKuted page can do justice to 
his emotion. The last glimpse of bright little Kob6 
was saddened for us by the melancholy associations 
connected with his red ricksha-duster, alias pocket- 
handkerchief, alias table-napkin, as he waved it after 
our retreating train. 

Ozaka was our destination. The journey occupied 
the better part of two hours. The country over 
which we travelled was monotonous, and scarcely 
repays description. The scenes at the different 
stations at which we stopped were, however, full of 
interest. Our fellow-travellers proved an endless 
source of amusement Railway travelling was a 
novelty in these bygone days, and brought out a 
wealth of eccentricity in the character of the little 
jXiople, wiio presumably made use of it for the first 
time. Thrt^e different classes of travellers more 
especially attracted our attention, though I cannot 
but fancy that had we had time for a more exhaus- 
tive observation we should have discovered many 
other types equally worthy of mention. 

First, there were the suspicious and overanxious 
travellers, who were of opinion that the guard, the 
porters, and even the engine, had entered into a 
conspiracy to defraud them of their promised journey. 
These good folk forgathered on the platform many 
hours in advance of the time advertised for the 
arrival of the train. They formed a little encamp- 
ment, cookai their food, nursed their babies, and 

6 -^ 
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attended to the more pressing needs of daily life. 
When the train was signalled, and still far distant, 
they were up and packed ready for the fray. Long 
before it came to a stop, and in spite of the resis- 
tance of the railway authorities, they boarded it with 
shrill cries of victor)% and captured their seats in a 
tremor of self-satisfaction. Accidents should have 
been numerous by all the laws that govern Western 
travel, and one can only account for the absence of 
disaster by the theory that a powerful representative 
from the hierarchy of Japanese deities — a railway 
god of no mean lustre — has been detailed to protect 
the lives of inexperienced travellers. 

Secondly, there were morbid tand pessimistic 
individuals who had convinced themselves that they 
were about to die. Explosions, derailings, collisions, 
(X>nflagrations, and ail the list of possible ills that 
railway trains are heir to, haunted them like a nigjht- 
mare. They were keenly alive to the desperate 
nature of such a hazardous undertakii^. They 
took, however, a melancholy pleasure in the basinet. 
It gave them a dignity beyond their deserts. These 
poor souls had gathered their relations around them 
—aye, even, it would app^, unto that mythical 
individual the ‘forty-second cousin* — and passed 
their last stationary moments in affecting farewells 
from the windows of third-class comparunents. 

Thirdly, there were the incredulous Aid firtvoloiis^ 
minded community, and this was a more numeioiiS 
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class than either of the others. They treated the train 
as if it were a hi^e joke. Its least movement was 
food for laughter. They positively declined to 
recognise the official dignity of the little guard : 
they even went the length of * poking fun ’ at him. 
The engine was all but a new toy to these joyous 
natures. They patted it approvingly, it was so nice 
and shiny. The pompous station-master, composed 
of gold braid and dignity, with a morsel, hardly 
worthy of mention, of human nature inside, found 
this class of travellers a thorn in his flesh. He 
attempted to explain to them the danger they ran 
through touching the engine, but though they were 
for the moment overcome by the reflection from so 
much solid gold braid, they did not believe him, and 
the moment his glittering back was turned, there 
they were again, more affectionate to the engine 
than ever ! 

On reaching Ozaka, we drove to jiutei’s Hotel 
jiutei himself came out to welcome us. We had to 
comply with the new and fashionable ceremony 
of shaking hands, for he had just got astride of the 
Western wave, and for the time was ultra-English. 

' What a clammy hand he has !* whispered Gordon, 
secretly using his pocket-handkerchief. 

* He looks sneaky,’ said Kii^ton. 

* Uriah Heep ?' I si^estedL 

’Wishing for the honourable inspection of b^> 
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room?’ questioned Jiutei, with a lavish use of the 
‘ invisible soap.* 

‘ Lead the way,’ we answered. 

‘ All right,’ he said cheerfully, and, feeling this to 
be very English, he hugged his lean body with both 
arms 

We followed him upstairs. His hand left little 
damp impressions on the Ixilustrade. 

‘ Ah ! most bee-utiful compartment !’ he exclaimed 
in awestruck tones, throwing open the first door. 

‘ Quite English,’ he went on, {iointing to the 
bed. 

We felt relieved when, after having worked him- 
self into ecstasies over ever)- article of furniture in the 
three rooms, he stole noiselessly away. 

‘Well,’ burst out Kingston, ‘of all the oily ’ 

‘You like some whiskee?’ murmured a voice 
through a crack in the door. 

‘ Good Lord !’ ejaculated Kingston. 

‘You find him oful jollee !’ went on the voice, 

‘ We don’t want whisky,’ I called out. 

' All right — never — mind ;’ and the voice gradually 
grew fainter as it receded down the staircase. 

From the window of our bedrooms we over- 
looked the broad river Yodo. Baedeker says that 
the Yodo ‘ drmns six provinces.’ Kingston scoffed 
incredulously when 1 read this to him ; *but, then, 
Kingston is not cursed with a discriminating sense 
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of smell — Gordon and I believed it implicitly. The 
noble stream flowed immediately below us, the back 
of the hotel forming part of the wall of buildings 
which kept it within bounds. Its opp(»ite bank, a 
long line of irregular bouses, stretched away in a 
vanishing perspective as far as the eye could reach. 
The curious architectural eccentricities which I have 
dignified by the name of ‘ houses ' made up as 
fantasuc a medley of oddities as it is possible to 
imagine. Some of them were propped on stakes, 
which just saved them from a watery grave ; others 
were perched upon the backs of useful relatives; 
here a young upstart smiled self-consciously, as if 
aware of his freshly-painted face ; there a time-worn 
building drew its moss garment around it, its vener- 
able walls and antiquated roof tottering to decay. 
The colouring of these humble homes was very 
beautiful. Sombre blacks mingled with rich van- 
dyke browns ; dull, mossy greens blended with deep 
shades of red ; palest yellows harmonized softly with 
delicate shades of silver. The broad waterway 
recalled Venice, only here there was more life and 
movement, more of an aquatic existence than is to 
be found on the Venetian canals. 

Ozaka, like Canton and many another water-city, 
has a large floating population which passes its 
entire life upon the water. The free gipsy life must 
be not tfrithout its charms for these nomadic children 
of the Yodo. 
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The movement and colour of the water fascinated 
us. Sometimes it glided along in black, velvety 
sinuosities, fawning at the feet of the dark houses, 
licking their dusty sides like some half- tamed wild 
beast At others it sprang into life, roused from its 
lethargy by some obstacle which made it murmur 
hoarsely with the foam of sudden anger upon its lips. 
Out in the open, where the breeze could caress it, 
and where the sunlight lingered, it twinkled in 
million-eyed laughter — then it was lovely and lovable ; 
but under the overhanging buildings, among the 
rotting piles, where the scum and filth of the city 
collected and the darkness reeked with decay, it 
flowed sullenly in sinister silence — then it was 
hideous and fearsome. 

Many of the boats were anchored side by side. 
We could see their flat-hatted owners doing little 
jobs on board, preparing meals, fishing, or bartering 
with their neighbours. Now and then a house-boat 
would float past, the four rowers who composed its 
crew chanting a weird refrain which came clearly to 
us over the surface of the water. The tiny sampans 
were as numerous as flies on, a summer’s events^, 
and sculled in and out between the bigger craft with 
wonderful skill, steo’ed, as it appeared to us, with an 
almost involuntary movement of the long, drippii^ 
oar. 



CHAPTER X 
A convivial gathering 

A WONKKRFUL odour of C(X)king pervaded the air. 
An objectionable smell, accountable only on the 
assumi>tion that the cook had allowed the milk to 
boil over, was indulging in fried onions, and had 
thought it uitnecessaiy to clc^ the kitchen door. 
Our curiosity aroused. Upon our questioning 
jiutei, we found him in a condition of considerate 
excitement. • 1 give deenner-party,’ he answered. 
• What you Engleehs call big feed — a tuck-in 
banquet : you understand 

‘ Yes, we understand ; but tell us, Jiutei, what is 
the occasion ?’ 

jiutei pursed his ugly face into a Japanese hiero- 
glyphic. Occasion f * Ha ! quite right, on occa- 
sion, not every night ! Oh no ; to feed every night 
would be ruin.’ 

Much time and more patience was necessary 
before we elicited from jiutei the information we 
desired. *It then appeared that this was to be a 
dinner given in honour of a gentleman who had 

[«9l i 
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‘ done somethings,’ by fourteen of his admirers who 
had as yet * done nothings.’ 

Great were the exertions of the entire household. 
Plates and knives, spoons and forks, were polished 
until they shone again. The drawing-room became 
a banqueting-hall of inviting appearance ; and, as no 
festivity in Japan is considered perfect without 
flowers, a lavish supply of beautiful blossoms orna- 
mented the table. Our visible interest in these 
unusual proceedings touched Jiutei’s heart. ‘To- 
night you look in see,’ he advised us in a moment of 
confidence, and then he stole away to annoy one of 
the waiters. I n a moment or two he returned with a 
smile of vindictive satisfaction. ' I say,’ he chuckled, 
wiping his damp hands on his European trousers, 

‘ it will be oful good deenner.’ 

‘ I am sure of it,’ assented Kingston. 

‘ Yes, gentlemen, you bet ! dam good ! Skuse 
me ;’ and away he crept again to the door, through 
a crack in which he eyed the waiters laying the 
dessert. 

The * company ’ were beginning to arrive. From 
a passage outside the drawing-room door we watched 
them as they came in by twos and threes. This 
dinner was to be European. It was to be visible on 
the very crest of the European wave which was 
inundating the Empire. Jiutei had set his heart on 
ft He was eminently successful — it ‘out-heroded 
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Herod.’ But it filled us with laughter that came 
near to tears. It was impossible to be other- 
wise than amused with this parody of a world we 
knew so well ; and it was equally impossible to be 
otherwise than grieved that all the delightful charac* 
teristics of Japanese national life should have been 
discarded as though they were no longer worthy of 
affection. After all, it is but one with the metamor- 
phosis that has changed the Court lady into the 
Parisian doll, the Samurai into the ‘ masher.’ 

The little men were dressed in the orthodox 
tail-coat and white tie; their shirt-fronts were 
resplendent, and their patent-leather boots might 
have been envied by a mirror. The pre[K)Sterous 
solemnity of their demeanour was most marked, and 
we at once came to the conclusion that a dinner- 
party in japan is as depressing a ceremony as a 
marriage in Scotland, although neither of them take 
place in church. Soup was a silent and painful 
ordeal ; we watched its last moments of lingering 
consumption through the open door, and assisted 
in the decent disposal of its remains in the 
passage. 

A little excitement was here introduced by an 
altercation between jiutei and Nakamura, the head- 
waiter, which threatened to have. serious conse- 
quences. All the waiters had been goaded to silent 
fury by«the sharp point of their master’s suspicions. 
He had the knack of discovering joidts in their 
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armour, and touched them, so to speak, every time 
'on the sore.’ Flesh and blood could stand it no 
longer. Nakamura struck work ; he was furious, 
and, I fully believe, had not Jiutei sought immediate 
safety behind Gordon’s legs, he would have struck 
him also, and right well would he have deserved 
it According to Gordon’s translation, Nakamura 
shouted : 

' Tell him I didn’t eat the fish. Ha, blind devil ! 
The fly seeks out disease, O spawn of a frog! I’m 
an honest man. He is as far from honesty as the 
tortoise is from the moon. Ha ! ask him who 
watered the wine ? Ask him what iht? .soup is 
made of Ha I’ 

It took all our diplomacy to soothe the injured 
Nakamura. The indiscreet questions he had 
suggested— more especially the one relating to the 
soup — roused Jiutei to a paroxysm of indignation 
which blood alone could as.suage. The hungry 
cries of the fifteen heljied us not a little, and soon 
the next course was tearing down the pass^ie in 
hot impatience to be eaten. 

I think it was while the fish was occupying their 
attention that we realized the possibility of the fact 
that we had made a mistake in our too hasty 
estimate of Japanese character ; with the fi»t dfco- 
Imion of champagne we were convinced of it The 
Japanese can enjoy life, but in order to do lo thiy 
must view it through a halo of Heidsieck, or let it 
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smile upon them through the sparkling eyes of 
Veuve Clicquot 

The gentle influences of sodability descended 
upon the party. Conversation buzzed around the 
room like a cheerful bee. As the dinner proceeded, 
it became more and more animated. If sociability 
appeared with the flsh, hilarity burst upon them 
with the sweets. The champagne corks kept up a 
dropping fire, and the golden liquid loosened every 
tongue. Eyes sparkled at the merest apology for a 
joke ; gestures sprang to illustrate the most trivial 
remark ; and countenances laid aside their habitual 
absence of expression in honour of the occasion. 
When the dessert was well ' under way,* the con- 
vivial little men becrnne aware of our presence in 
the passage. A diort interview with Jiutei resulted 
in an invitation to join the fiarty. We accepted 
with the greatest pleasure. A still capable majority 
rose to welcome us ; an incapable but discreet 
minority refusetl to leave their seats. To our 
surprise, and greatly to our relief, many of our new 
acquaintances were able to understand English, and 
those who could not do so were perfectly conversant 
with French. 

Our glasses were filled and emptied in a moment. 
The health of our Queen was proponed by die 
guest of the evening — the man who had ‘done 
somethiiigs.' Gordon responded to the toast Our 
National Anthem was murdered amid uproarious 
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applause. Jiutei and Nakamura, whose reconcilia- 
tion had been materially assisted by the remnants 
of a dozen bottles of champagne, led the cheering 
from the passage. The Mikado was in the ne.>ct 
glass. His ‘august memory ran near to sharing 
the fate of the luckless Clarence. A little diversion 
was caused by a retiring guest leaving his chair ; 
no one suggested that he should be replaced, so he 
passed the remainder of the evening j>eacefully 
under the table. Kingston was considered an 
immense acquisition. His tremendous spirits swept 
the little fellows, metaphorically sfieaking. off their 
legs ; all they could do was to sit and stare .it him 
in open-mouthed wonder and admiration. His un- 
blushing attempt at a song was received with frantic 
cheering ; even his big cigars were accepted with 
an enthusiasm verging on tears. 

The little man on my right took a great fancy to 
me; we swore eternal friendship. He wondered 
that we had never met before. * It is extra- 
ordinaree,’ said he— ‘ quite too much e.xtraordinaree.' 
He repeated this many times; indeed, it trembled 
him so much that even in the midst of discui»ing 
other subjects he would return to it with fresh 
wonder, and I would hear him murmuring. * Quite 
too much extraordinaree,’ half under hit breath. 
He was no shirker of his nectar, this little man ; in 
feet, he might have been an Irishman, his ‘oapacity ' 
app^red to be so unlimited Yet when at a later 
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period of the night’s festivity he laid his hot little 
head on my shoulder, he preached me one of the 
most moving sermons on the beauty of temperance 
I have ever heard. 

The tiny gentleman on my left was even more 
‘ extraordinaree.' He was entirely engro^ed with 
the construction of Chinese forts. Every object 
within reach was pressed into service. The exciting 
moment aune when the fort was bombarded, or 
blown up, or otherwise razed to the tablecloth ; then 
the cries of the attacking party and the crash of 
broken wine-glasses were most inspiriting. In the 
interval between the demolition of one fort and the 
construction of another, we conversed in French, 
and he was good enough to impfirt to me his views 
upon the subject of military tactics. * See,' he would 
exclaim, ‘how easy it is. this art of war. For 
example, we have here a million of pigtails, is it 
not ? concealing themselves lx;hind this fortification.’ 
At this he w'ould pile the remains of the wine-glasses 
into a palisade, flanked with oranges and bounded 
on all sides with bananas. ' What arrives ?’ con- 
tinued my military enthusiast. * Our guns, pardieu ! 
They have no guns worthy of the name, cowards 
that they arc! Now sec that which happens! 
Boom I boom ! boom ! boom !' A hail of walnuts, a 
concentrated fire of sugar-plums,*and the fort was a 
thing of ^e past. My friend was triumj^iant. He 
beamed upon me, the very essence of bland intoxi- 
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ci^oii. * You iee»* saM be. with an apologetic aling^ 
cl bis shouldcars, as one who demonstrates a adf* 
evident fact — *you see. I told you. 

DieUt monsieur! it is really too easy, too simple, 
is it not T 

The mirth and fun grew fast and furious. If my 
account of this famous dinner-party is found to be at 
all lacking in coherence, the unusual hilarity of the 
event must be my excuse. I do not precisely re- 
member how many bosom friends I made, nor what 
I said to them ; but if the number of times I drank 
to their health were any .issistance to Nature, they 
will assuredly all live to enjoy a green old age. 
Kingston teaching the man ‘ who did ’ to polka was 
a closing feature in the night’s festivity. Then 
about five out of a possible fifteen recjilled their 
homes, and expressed a wish to see them once 
more; the majority said they preferred to be 
forwarded in the morning. The virtuous five urere 
rewarded with choice of hats and overcoats. Jiutei 
was carried upstairs by the foigiving Nakamura, 
protesting loudly all the time that he heard someone 
stealing the corks. At last jt was all over ; the last 
of the five was laid in his ricksha, the last of the ten 
— it was my litde Professor of Temperance — was 
laid on the billiard-table; the last handshake was 
given, the last embrace was avoided, and jovial and 
merry we assisted each other to bed. 



CHAPTER XI 

A I’ERSONALLVCONDUCTED PARTV 

7'he next morning at a late hour I discovered Jiutei 
suuiding behind the pfintry door. He had a red 
handkerchief bound round his head, which formed 

t 

a bright contrast with the sallow yellows and greens 
of his unwholesome complexion. I n popular language 
he was iad)%ing in * a hair of the dog that bit him.’ 

He smiled in a feeble, sickly manner when he 
saw me, wrij^lcd uncomfortably, tried to hide a 
black bottle l)ehind him, and said : 

‘Good-morning. Little water of soda very oful 
jolec iliink.’ 

I inquired after our friends of the previous even- 
ing. He sniggered feebly. 

' Fuss-clciss — all right. Gone home in rickshas at 
peeps of day. Much pains in heads, and much little 
waters of soda. Most ’musing.’ 

‘ Did they take it neat ? 1 asked, trying to catch a 
glimpse of the black bottle behind his back. 

‘ Neat ? Oh no — go home very dirty.’ 

* I mean they didn’t mix, did they ?’ 

*N-~o/ he stud dubiously, oiling his unshaven 

[ 97 3 7 
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dun with the palm of his disengaged hand. ' No ; 
&ey drive home ten ricksha.' 

Was Jiutei abnormally stupid, or was he only 
abnormally clever ? I determined to find out. 

‘ Isn’t that rather heavy?’ I asked sympathetically. 

* Eh ? How say ?’ 

‘ Doesn’t it make your left hand ache ?’ 

‘ Left hand ?’ inquired Jiutei, examining his right 
hand as tenderly as if it were developing a new 
disease. 

‘ I mean the bottle behind your back.’ 

He saw the game was lost, but the way he played 
the losing cards was magnificent 

‘ Bottle /’ he repeated incredulously, slowly bring- 
ing it into sight ‘ So it is — a black bottle ! Most 
'musing. Must have been cleaning him and he 
began to polish it gently with his coat-sleeve. 

Breakfast was a saddening experience that moro* 
ing. Dinner-parties did not suit the qggs, and we 
suspected the insulted soup of having taken rdiige 
in our coffee-pot 

‘ We must do a little huntti^ round,' said Kif^gsum. 
leaning back in his chair and filling his pipe. 

* Where shall we go ?* I asked. At that moment 

1 felt a sensation oS dampness bdund roe. 

* We will go to the shops,* it breathed in my eii*. 

‘ We don’t want a guide,* remarked Gordcm. 

* No guide! Friend ! Gentleman by bifilut* 
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Tbeie wbm no refiisiiig him. He dianged tlw 
gfeasy tweeds for a suit of equally greasy Hack, of a 
clerical cut From beneath his very low bowler his 
long, lank hsur swung in stringy masses to his paper 
collar. An umbrella, an heirloom from a Japanese 
Mrs. Gamp, completed his outfit. 

Off we started, in Indian file, jiuteis ricksha 
leading the way. The morning was overcast ; rain 
appeared to be not far distant. The crowded streets 
obliged us to drive slowly. Pools of water lay 
every here and there,* the yellow mud splashing up 
from the ricksha wheels. 

It was an artistic curiosity shop, full of the most 
tempting things. 

Exquisite golden lacquer inlaid with ivory and 
mother-trf-pcarl ; dainty biscuit china delicately 
painted with little Japanese scenes, fantastic, wonder- 
ful ; luroiiz<» innumerable, from a tiny crab to a 
seven- foot stork ; fans, lovely and grotesque, cheap 
and costly ; ivories telling of weeks of toil, of inimi- 
table skill, of coasummate art wedded to Oriental 
paUence ; trifles which made you hold your breath, 
and wonder at their exquisite beauty of form and 
colour; monstrosities which made you shudder at 
thmr hideous contmtions, or turn away dugusted at 
their revolting indecencies. 

Jiutd 9ltd the riiopman exchanged die lowest of 
bow% They stood facing <»ch other ; th^ heads 
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nearly came into contact when they both bent 
forward. 1 am told that it is not according to the 
rules of etiquette to uncoii from a bow before your 
zns-d-pts. It takes a wonderful amount of thought- 
reading to time your ascent to a nicely. The 
Japanese can do it, but we were not so successful. 
At times we were too soon, and were forced to 
b^n again, and at times we were too late, which 
unpunctuality on our part nonplussed, and evidently 
annoyed, our acquaintances. Finally, iifter thinking 
out the situation, we changed our tactics, and bowed 
sideways ; by so doing we could furtively watch our 
friend, and were ready to join him in his ascent to a 
nicety. 

Kingston started on his usual devil-hunt, Gordon 
discovered a bit of genuine old Satsuma, and was 
handbag it lovingly, jiutei buttonholed me. 

‘ You like ivor>' said he. 

‘Sometimes,’ I answered cautiously. 

* He got plenty — bee-utiful !’ 

‘ Tell him to show me something.’ 

Obedient to instructions, the shopman shufHed off, 
and soon came back with a Bundle, which he carried 
reverently in both hands. 

This was wrapped in a large piece of faded yellow 
silk. To see him undoing it, you m%bt have thought 
he was a young mother handling her hrst^bcHm. 
When the yellow silk was unwound, a rOll of (Rity 
brown cotton-wool appeared, This was tendeify 
opened, and the work of art hdd mit at af|Pi% 
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length, with an air which said : * On your knees, O 
Western Philistine !’ 

‘ Ah !’ sighed Jiutei rapturously. 

It certainly was lovely. Picture to yourself an 
oblong box — possibly intended for ladies’ gloves — 
carved in perfect imitation of a sack of corn. The 
Sfick had been attacked by rats — hungry ivory rats ! 
Some were nibbling their way inside tail and hind- 
quarters alone being visible ; others were emei^ing 
with a mouthful of booty ; some were fighting 
savagely for an extra fat grain ; some were nibbling 
hastily, with an eye to fetching more as soon as 
possible ; one was even scratching his ear frantically, 
as if he felt such conduct to be a sad waste of time. 
Rats, rats, rats! every tail aquiver, every whisker 
bristling with excitenlent. every little black eye open 
to its widest- a rat symphony in polished ivor)% 
with the faint tinge of delicate yellow just perceptible 
on th" finely-grained purity of the carven surface. 

• How much ?' 1 inquired, with studied indifference. 

A short consultation followed, the shopman 

evidently agreeing to some proposal on the part of 
our friend. 

* He say two hundred and fifty yen.’ 

‘ Ridiculous r 


* Oh, cheap !’ — this in tones of wonder, with hands 
raised to heaven — ’cheap as dirts; no can get so 
cheap in alt Japan.’ 

* Hullo r shouted Kingston’s voice out of a 
mysterious winding in the labyrinth of cujnosities. 
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' What is it ?’ 1 called back. 

‘Ask our friend Uriah what this jolly old devil 
costs — the one with thti teeth and the cheerful com- 
plexion.’ 

‘ He say one hundred yen,’ answered Jiutei. 

* The devil !’ 

* Yes, nice cheap devil.’ 

‘ And how much is the little fiend next him — the 
-one with the curly blue tail ?' 

‘ Thirty yen. Oh, muchee too cheap ! most 
’musing!’ and jiutei laughed noiselessly, an oily 
laugh which showed his red gums from ear to ear. 

So it continued. The most ex[jensive things were 
chosen for our inspection. The prejx>sterous cheap- 
ness of everything amused him immensely. When 
we left the shop, he stayed behind for a moment, and 
we saw him exchanging some whispered remarks with 
his friend. 

‘More shop.^ he exclaimed cheerfully, as he 
clambered into his ricksha. 

‘We won’t trouble you any more to-day,’ I 
remarked. 

‘ No trouble ; very glad tako’you plenty more shop.’ 

‘ Do you understand, Mr. Jiutei,’ said I firmly, 
‘shopping with you is a luxury we can’t afford. 
Good-bye ; see you at lunch. Good-bye.’ 

As the six willing legs trotted off I looked back, 
and saw him scratching his black bowler meditatively, 
under the impression that it was his head, so over- 
powered was he with our unaccountable conduct. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE GEISHA’S VISIT 

‘Oh, cheap !’ exclaimed jiutei. 

‘ And you can get them ?’ we asked. 

‘ For you, dear friends, but for no other gentle- 
mens.’ 

‘ Three geisha^ remarked Gordon. 

‘ Yes, rather. Ha ! bee-uttful ! Will play — most 
'musing ; you will die of laughings. Will dance — 
never can see so nice in all Ozaka. Ho !’ 

Kingston's eyes twinkled. 

* I say, Uriah, pretty ones, mind.’ 

' And young,’ said I. 

* And best frocks on,’ added Gordon. 

Jiutei executed a neat little French shrug; his 
sloping shoulders seemed to invite all responsibility. 

'You bet!’ and having said this he opened his 
mouth and laughed noiselessly. 

‘ Well, that’s arranged,’ said Gordon. * No, no 
more coffee, nor sugar and — oh, put the bread down 
and leave the cakes alone. We can help our- 
sdves.’ . 

Jiutei smiled forgivingly. 

[ *03 1 
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* To-night ? he suggested. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ All right — we will have plenty fun. Good-bye. 
I say ! do we want three or four f^eisha ?' 

‘ Three, and go away,’ shouted Kingston. 

‘ Yes, yes, of course three ; yet — four would be 
cheap : not so cheap as three, but still cheap, dam’ 
cheap. Yes, yes, am going. Good-bye. Shall we 
have four? No, no, of course not — three — most 
’musing !’ 

The walnuts and the wine had done their duly ; 
the pleasant sensation of satisfaction born of a well- 
earned meal had stolen over us when Jiuiei slip{)ed 
into the room. 

‘ Geisha ladies have come I’ he remarkird impres- 
sively. 

‘ Show them in, you funny old man !’ said 
Kingston. 

Soon the sounds of padded footsteps and subdued 
voices were heard outside. They entered our room 
with low bows of much ceremony. 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Jiutei, utterly overcome. ‘Ah! 
bee-utiful! bee-utiful! Cheap!’ 

We cleared a little space for them on the white 
matting, and, arranging the lamp-shade so that the 
light fell over this impromptu sts^e, sat beyond the 
shadow margin and watched the little trio with much 
curiosity. 
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They were worth watching, these little visitors of 
ours : such quaint fantasies in paint and powder, such 
comical creations in silk and satin, such whimsical 
artificiality in voice and gesture, could not be seen 
every day. We thought of the long hours before 
the silver looking-glasses necessary to compose 
these wonderful complexions, to arrange these 
fantastic coiffures, to drape these girlish figures; 
of the difficulties overcome in the crowded geisha 
quarter ; of the cheerless night journey ; of the 
anxiety lest some bold, intruding raindrop should 
fleck the dainty dress or mar the painted face ; and 
so thinking, for once we agreed with Jiutei that they 
were chea[> — yt». * dam' cheap.’ 

• What are they doing now V whis[x:red Kingston. 

* Sh-h-h 1 play has begun !’ reproved J iutei. 

That comedy was incomprehensible, but in- 
finitely amusing. There appeared to be three 
heroines, but a decided lack of heroes, and as for 
the inevitable marriage, it was not even thought of! 
The plot of the little story lay deep in a maze of 
dainty gesture, decipherable only to critics versed in 
the strange geisha atmosphere of fmnt suggestive- 
ness. Words were few and far between, but words 
were not required to express the feelings of these 
Oriental oddities : the lifting of an eyebrow seemed 
freighted with mighty meaning, the vduptuous 
undulation of a rounded arm appeared to be an 
entire act in itself. 
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We felt our ignorance deeply. There seemed to 
be some humour lurking in the labyrinth of studied 
ceremony, for we heard Jiutei murmur ‘ Most 
’musing !’ at intervals ; but it was never discovered 
by us. The fan language, however, delighted 
us all. To and fro they flitted, wielded by the 
flexible little hands — bright dashes of warm colour 
in the circle of mellow lamplight ; here and there 
they trembled like painted butterflies, now resting 
for a moment to allow a smile to peep over their 
wings, then continuing their airy dance with many a 
poise and flutter, till the air was alive with little 
shivers and playful puffs born in the movement of 
their dainty flight. 

The comedy came to an end in a wonderful bow, 
in which the whole company took part. 

‘ Play finished,’ announced Jiutei, with the air 
a man who is saying something extremely original. 



CHAPTER XIII 

A WET DAY, AND A BILL 

‘WiiAT o’clock do we leave for Kioto to-day ?’ I 
asked Gordon as we sat down to breakfast He 
was usually our courier, and enjoyed the responsi- 
bility of Ux>king up trains and paying hotel bills. 

* Ten past five/ he answered, as he helped himself 
to a piece of toast 

* Somethif^ is wrong with this coffee,' groaned 
Kingston. 

* It looks like tea!' I said sadly. 

‘And yeL curiously enough, it reminds me dis- 
tantly of cocoa,' remarked Gordon. 

‘Call Uriah,’ continued Kingston impatiently; 
‘we've to tell him that we’re leaving to-day, so 
may as well slate him for this abomination at the 
same time.' 

Soon the greasy tweeds were to be seen approach- 
ing, and a mildly cheerful voice was heard (hsclaimii^ 
sdl partnership with the unsettled weadier. 

*Do you call that coffee?* burst out KingstoiL 
tnterruptti^ the little man in the sorpend^e coOs of 

( *07 ] 
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a wonderful English sentence in which he had hope- 
lessly lost his way. 

Jiutei wriggled. * Too strong he inquired 
innocently. 

‘ No !’ thundered Kingston : ‘ it’s been drinking too 
much hot water — made it look quite {Kile, you see ; if 
it’s coffee at all, which 1 doubt. Ah ! put it down ; 
don’t smell it like that Oh, you needn't look so 
pious : you’re quite up to these tricks.’ 

Jiutei raised his hands in a mute ap{)eal to heaven; 
his expression reminded me of early Christian 
martyrs as depicted in antique woodcuts ; he looked 
painfully out of drawing. 

‘We intend leaving this afternoon, so make out 
our bills separately,’ said Gordon. 

‘ Leaving / 

‘ Leaving Ozaka ; we had not thought about ymt’ 

There was a dead silence. Had we at laitt 
managed to shake the dust of Jiutd from off our 
feet ? Had we at last pierced the elephant hide of 
his sensibilities ? 

‘Ha!’ said he cheerfully, ‘that will be oful jolee. 
I come with you. Sad to ItiSive my hotel— -lose 
much money. My good friends, never mind : we 
will go Kioto together ; will show you f^enty more 
shop.’ 

‘ Never !’ we exclaimed as with one voice 

Jiutei looked at us for some time without speaking, 
then shook his head mournfully and turning away 
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with a deep sigh, disappeared in the direction of the 
kitchen. 

Rain fell steadily, monotonously ; the murmur of 
its downcoming was as the sound of the sea or the 
sighing of wind through forest branches. There is 
much to relieve the tedium of a w et day in Japan. 
The view from one's window invariably repays 
attention. Gordon and 1 watched the Ozaka streets 
together that morning ; he amused himself with 
sketching s<*veral of the jiassers-by, whose quaint 
costumes lent themselves admirably to the medium 
of water-colour. The shoj>s ranged on either side 
of the street seemed but ill-prepared for so persistent 
a downpour. One of them, well within our view, 
had a curtain susjiended in front of its entrance, a 
scarlet background on which large while characters 
stood out with a trenchancy of contrast that was 
extremely striking. Chinese lanterns, alternate red 
and yellow, and of circular shape, decorated the street 
at regular intervals. At the least suspicion of a 
raindrop all the large jxqx^r umbrellas open as if by 
magic ; the street seemed alive with them. As the 
majority were painted in the brightest of colours, 
they resembled a parterre of flowers e.xpanding their 
petals to the welcome moisture. Oilskins, too, of a 
pale yellow shade issued out of doors to do honoiur 
to the Dragon of the Clouds. Many useful articles ' 
are fashioned out of this material : coats, hats, 
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umhrdlas, awnings of shq>s, and hoods of rkk* 
shas. 1 cannot well see how they could better it, 
even from the artistic point of view ; for although it 
is not as gay in colour as its neighbours, still, when ' 
on<% it is wet it catches the light and glitters out 
with all the brilliancy of a diamond. Little com- 
panies of children splashed past, each tiny item 
perched on the top of elevated sandals. A band of 
these youngsters makes a cheerful clatter — click- 
clack, click -clack — as they toddle over the rough 
paving-stones. No one apjxrared to object to the 
rain, and certainly no one was deterred by the 
inclemency of the weather from following his usual 
open-air occupations. 

It was all like a picture, only it was real. We 
watched it in silence, and Gordon sketched rafudly. 
Here to-day and gone to-morrow! There is a 
touch of sadness in the thought, and although it 
is customary to deny to 'inanimate' Nature the 
supreme possession of a soul, yet for me it lives aiul 
feels. Of a certainty it imparts pleasure, so on thttt 
ground, at least, it is our benefactor, and I find it 
difficult to preserve an entire indiffitfence when I bid 
it farewell And so the long years will pass, and 
this litde street will live its life, day in, day out, in 
sunshine and in rain, but we dtall never again see it ; 
for us it will never again be quite the same, never 
quite real, but only a miniature pamtidg in the 
travel-bodc of memevy. 
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The hour of recktmtfig was at hand Nakamura 
presented our accounts. They were wonderfulty 
and fearfully made up; they were ftdriy bristling 
with ‘extras.' Kingston dashed off in search of the 
culprit, and came back dragging the guilty one 
behind him. 

‘ What’s this ?' asked Gordon — ‘ “ Attend to 
gentlemens, troubles and times, 25 dollars ” ?' 

Jiutei smirked and washed his hands spasmodic- 
ally. * Little extra,’ he explained, smiling. 

‘ Yes, 1 guessed that ; but what’s it for 

• Ha! take you ^op — p’raps you do foiget ?* 

' But you said you came as our friend.’ 

‘ All rig^t — you must pay for good friend.’ 

* Twenty-five dollars ?* 

•Oh, cheap!’ 

We all three looked at him. 

jiutci's imagination supplied the mi.ssing words 
most successfully. 

‘ All right — all right !’ he stammered hastily. 
‘ Ha, ha ! only little joke. Most ’musing. Ha, 
ha!' 


It was still raining when we left for Kioto. The 
journey was dreary. Darkness had fallen before we 
reached our destination ; it lay like a black pall 
over the city, through which nothing was to be 
distinguished save the twinkle of a cUstant lampw 
The station was deserted and cheerless, the plat- 
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forms rendered slippery by the pervading damp. 
The breeze blew through the empty passages with a 
moaning sound. There is nothing so dismal as a 
railway-station on a wet, cheerless night. 

The drive to the hotel was farther than we had 
anticipated. In spite of the cold which numbed me, 
and the rain which sprinkled me with a persistent 
drizzle, I enjoyed the experience — the sense of 
novelty was so strong. The loneliness of the be- 
nighted streets, the little lamp-lit spaces hemmed in 
on all sides by impenetrable shadows, the momentary 
glimpses into tiny homes, the long vistas of unknown 
thoroughfares, all charmed me, and kept my attention 
awake as the rickshas splashed their way over the 
uneven streets. Perhaps my strongest feeling was 
one of interest in the many human beings who 
must be all around me — there, in the darkness, 
unknown, unseen ; whose lives had hitherto lain 
far apart from mine, but were destined to have at 
least one experience in common — a few days in the 
same sunlight and shadow, encircled by the same 
city, borne along by the same stream of strange 
Oriental humanity. 



CHAPTER XIV 


A CREAT SANCTUARY 

Turning a corner unexpectedly, we came in full 
sight of the temple of which we were in search. 
The suddenness of our approach made its size 
appear more than usually vast and imposing. 
There is something in the aspect of a great 
sanctuary which thrills us into silence : is it the 
proud flush of kinship with the mind which planned 
and the hands which reared the mighty ediflee ? 
Is it the pathetic disproportion between the physical 
and the psychiciil elements in man? between the 
puny body, heir to six feet of Mother Earth, and 
the lofty ‘ thoughts that wander through eternity ' ? 
or is it the human soul that permeates the chiselled 
stones, the voiceless prayer that soars heavenwards 
in slender spire and distant dome ? 

It was indeed a mighty temple. Its immense 
courtyard was covered with booths, stalls, restaurants, 
and tea-houses, all of the butterfly order, and surging 
among them, buying, selling, talking, and, of course, 
laughing, was such a holiday crowd as one rarely 
sees even in Japan. It was a great ‘ MtUmris^ or 

[ »3 3 $ 
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holy festival, and Kioto had turned out her thousands 
to do justice to the religious treat. 

Many and gay were the colours, varied and quaint 
the costumes. Everyone was cheerful and good- 
humoured, elbowing the neighbours, pushing and 
gesticulating with vivacious merriment, determined 
to see and be seen ; and every mind was made up as 
to the necessity of enjoying to the utmost the many- 
sided show in the fresh air and unlimited sunshine. 

In one of the more humble of the booths sits a 
comical little man, a ‘ lightning artist ' by profe.ssion. 
To him enters a mousnu*. After the customary 
salutations, the girl whispers into the little artist’s 
intelligent ear, which he bends forwards slightly for 
that purpose. What a smile! It must be a satis- 
factory order to summon up such a wealth of happy 
wrinkles. See how he seizes his two brushes, 
reflects a moment, then sketches with marv'ellous 
rapidity on the thick paper stretched upon his 
travelling easel ! What is it ? A map of Japan ? 
A dream creation ? Patience ! A few more dashes. 

a dot or two, a smear of his thumb, and there— -a 

» 

racehorse at full gallop, with life in every limb, with 
strength in every muscle, with s{)ecd in every level 
mass of backward-streaming hair. 

Under a flimsy canvas awning a fat old pedlar 
displays his goods — dolls, strings of beads, picture- 
books, shrines, liny household gods, candles, and 
many other nondescript articles. 
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Sweetmeat stalls attract crowds of comical little 
ones; the babies fastened on their bM:ks have the 
best view of the many-co/oured dainties, for the 
eyes of the tiny nurses are barely on a level with 
the rough boards which pass for a counter. 

Out-of-door Japanese life is seen to perfection at 
a great * MatsHris.' Here the women come to chat 
and gossip, compare babies, and talk ‘ clothes ’ ; 
here the men smoke and drink iak^, or saunter 
upwards to the great temple to repeat a prayer or 
two l>eforc going home ; here the children love to 
play in the sunlit courtyard, in the little empty 
spaces found in (xld corners, while the great crowd 
presses on and on in ce.iseless streams round booth 
and stall. 

A broad flight of cop|x:r-tipped steps led up to 
the main building. High alxive, a seven-storied 
(>agod.'i looked down on the fantastic medley of 
black and red tiled roofs ; its immense eaves, so 
characteristic of Japanese architecture, were fringed 
with bells which swayed lightly in the wind. Its 
roof terminated in a marvellous corkscrew turret 
called the ‘ Kiudo' or nine rings. At the top was 
a represenuition of the sacred pearl, often seen in 
Japanese art. 

The roof of the main building, covered with 
massive black tiles, swept upwards in ma^ifleent, 
scimitar-like curves, from the long eaves and over- 
hanging gables. It impressed the stranger with its 

8 — 
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solidity, as well as its grace of outline, for the depth 
and breadth of the carved beams appear to defy old 
Time himself. 

A constant stream of people passed up and 
down these copper-tipped stairs. Now and then 
an entire family would ascend, the smaller children 
requiring a helpful hand, for the stairs were too 
steep for the tiny worshippers to climb without 
assistance. 

On the lower steps rows of sandals and clogs 
were placed side by side. They belonged to visitors 
who had already entered. 

Tw'o hideous devils — one red, one green — glared 
at us from either side of the entrance : frightful 
objects, seen only in nightmares — or Jap, in. They 
wagged their horned heads in the most sinister 
manner, rolling their protruding eyes bereft of eye- 
lids and grinding their pointed fangs. Their long 
arms were raised above their heads in speechless 
fury, wL^e the claw-like fingers were outstretched 
to seize their prey. If I were a little Japanese boy 
or girl, 1 would be afraid to pass so close to these 
terrible demons. 1 am sure my comical little face 
would be transfixed with terror on ' bank-holidays,' 
and at night I would dread to be left alone with the 
memory of the two- painted devils runnii^ riot in 
my little shaven head. 

These gentlemen must be propitiated, before the 
visitor enters; votive offerings must be given, or 
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iron cash thrown into the collection-tray standing in 
front of each. 

The crowd in the temple was nearly as great as 
in the sunny courtyard, so we were obliged to move 
slowly. 

The air was close and heavy with the mixture of 
strange aromatic odours, which make an Oriental 
pot-pourri not altc^ether pleasant to English pre* 
judiccs. The perfectly indescribable Japanese smell 
predominated : the odour of yellow-skinned races, of 
strange silks and warm Japanese bodies — curiously 
weird, immensely old and complex, exhaled by 
everybody and everything in this eccentric land, 
and which one nev<.*r meets elsewhere. Then there 
was the religious scent of incense rising steadily 
from the many joss-sticks in honour of the gods, 
while floating in from the outer world came the 
pungent, overpowering stench of cuttlefish fried 
in oil. 

The general effect at first was darkness, which 
the flicker of many candles seemed unable to dis- 
sipate; but when the eyes grew more accustomed 
to the ‘ dim religious light,' things which had 
appeared blurred and shadowy crept out of the 
surrounding gloom, and one outline after another 
dawned into prominence. The whole interior of 
the great temple was a succession of chiaroscuro 
effects, exquisitely modulated in shadow gradations, 
from the silvery gray of the main msles to the form- 
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less gloom of the forgotten niches, lost behind some 
gigantic relic of barbaric ornamentation. 

In strong contrast to this low- toned harmony was 
the broad flood of sunlight pouring through the 
wide-open doors — a golden stream with myriads of 
dancing motes powdering its level path. It fell on 
an immense mirror, which it dazzled with its intense 
brightness; then, recovering itself, flashed off in 
vivid reflection, away over the dark interior, above 
the many worshippers, and rested Anally on the 
statue of Buddha, lighting it up with an almost 
startling effect. The great god towered above the 
sea of heads — a benign presence endowed with 
mysterious life in the broad, reflected sunshine. 
He seemed to be the goal of this river of light. 
His smile was more superhuman, more strangely 
remote, more wonderfully indifferent, than ever. 

His weary waiting, with bronze eyes fixed on 
eternity, did not seem so ho{)eless now, for eternity 
sent its messages to him along that glittering path, 
and as he read them he smiled — his wonderful smile, 
so full of feelings which cannot find their way into 
words. 

From the vaulted roof hung richly-embrc^ered 
banners, immense lanterns, and great chandeliers of 
gilded copper and encrusted bronze. Side by side 
diey had looked down for ^es upon a thousand 
festivals. The light smoke curling faintly up from 
the many incense-humers floated among them, cn- 
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veloping them in a dim haze. Long years had 
helped to blacken and encrust the wrought metal 
and barbaric splendour of Oriental embroidery. 

The old pillars supporting the roof were polished 
to the height of five feet from the ground by the 
constant friction of passing multitudes. 

The uneven floor was worn into gentle modula- 
tions by the pressure of shoeless feet. 

The burnished gold, the gleaming silver and 
brilliant lacquer which, centuries ago, must have 
dazzled th(; eyes and taken captive the senses with 
their wealth of colour, were now toned down to 
subdued variations of harmoniously-tinted shadow. 

The whole building presented an appearance of 
dim antiquity, which carried the fancy back through 
long years to remote past. 

Gazing at the venerable interior, and then at the 
stream of human life flooding its aisles and courts, 
it was impossible not to feel saddened at the thought 
of the generations who had worshipped there, had 
lived and loved, feasted and fought, and then passed 
away into shadowland. Truly, 'we are such stufT 
as dreams are made of.’ 

We elbowed our way forward with difficulty. 
All three, being tall, overlooked the little ‘Japs,’ 
and turned them gently to one side when they got 
in the way. 

We excited a great deal of attentitm, a good- 
natured curiosity for the most part. Ofccasttnudly 
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someone bowed to us in a stately manner, or a 
cluster of mousmds smiled, upon which we would 
bow back in the best imitation at our command. 

The soft frou-frou of hundreds of stockinged 
feet shuffling over the uneven floor, the almost 
incessant clapping of hands, and the mumbling of 
subdued prayere, mingled with the merry sounds of 
laughter and applause from the great court outside, 
and the distant hum of city life beyond. 

‘Why are they clapping their hands asked 
Kingston. 

‘ That is their way of attracting the god's atten- 
tion,' explained Gordon. * You see that old woman 
there making low bows before Amiddah A'iorai : 
watch her, and you will see how it is done.' 

She was a very old woman, with skin like a faded 
piece of yellow parchment on which Time had 
written his signature in wrinkled hieroglyphics. 
Her bright eyes were strangely at variance with the 
pale, withered ghosts of long-lost youth and beauty. 
How difficult it is to realize that very old people 
have ever been young ! Several times she bowed 
low, then clapped her hands in ‘a quick, impatient 
manner; then she bowed again— lower this time, for 
Amiddah was awake now, and was watching her 
with a ferocious snarl which must be propitiated ; 
finally, throwing a few iron cash into his votive box, 
^e hobbled slowly off, mumbling to herself the 
while. 
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We came in front of the gilded bars which 
isolated that part of the temple set aside for the god 
and his attendant Bonzes (priests). 

The lower portion of the god was covered with 
little objects which appeared to me to resemble 
wisps of paper. 

‘ What are these I asked, pointing to them. 

* Successful prayers,’ answered Gordon. 

‘ Prayers !' 1 re[)eated incredulously. 

‘ Yes, prayers ; there — that man is throwing one 
now : see ! he has missed ; how unhappy he 
looks ! The idea is to write a prayer on a piece of 
paper, chew it till it is reduced to pulp, roll it 
between the palms, then throw it at the god ; if it 
sticks it will be answered ; if not— the supplicant 
goes away dtss^i^inted.’ 

' The Barnes are going to sing,’ continued Gordon. 
‘ We are fortunate ; it is only on very great occasions 
one Ciui hear them chanting.’ 

The costumes of the Bonzes^ who were dressed in 
their ceremonial robes, were very imposing. The 
long vestures were made of silk : one pale rose- 
colour, with a surplice of light blue; another delicate 
violet, with a surplice of deep orange; others in 
many different shades, contrasting by their gay 
butterfly tints with the time-toned coloufs of the 
sanctuary background. 

They formed a bright and imposing group seated 
in a sort of mystic circle round a monster drum. 
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One of the Bonzes slowly raised his arm. We 
could see that he held a fantastic drumstick in his 
hand. A solemn hush fell over the expectant 
multitude ; the sea of upturned faces gleamed white 
along the temple aisles. A moment of silent sus- 
pense, then the blow fell, and before its vibration 
had died away the chanting began. What weird 
singing it was! So unnatural, melancholy, and 
mysterious that Dante might have taken them for a 
party of the damned sorrowing for friends and 
pleasures lost in the far-off upper world. The voices 
rose in unison in a tremulous minor key, like the 
moaning of an ./^lolian harp, or the wind wailing 
through a deserted house on a winter’s night An 
imperceptible sigh at first whispered out, wavering 
and dying away, then swelling into a steady volume 
of rhythmic sound — constant reiterations of one 
subdued, melancholy note suggestive of sadness^ of 
infinite longing never to be satisfied, of hopeless 
despair borne on the wings of sinister sound. Then 
came a rallentando and diminuendo, long drawn out, 
prolonging itself in a wail of unspeakable sadness, 
growing softer and softer till It was but a breath 
whispering away into silence. As the last notes 
trembled in the air, the heads of the singers bowed 
lower and lower, till, just as the dying pulsations 
of the melody faded away, ‘ Boom !’ came a dull, 
muffled blow from the big drum. Then, the heads 
were raised, and the music recommenced, . only 
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to finish again, later on, in the same unexpected 
manner. 

It was the most characteristic sacred music that I 
have ever heard, and it affected the im^nation 
strongly. A scene to remember : The great dusky 
temple imperfectly lighted by clusters of candles ; 
the mysterious shadows lurking in the gloomy 
corners ; the figures of the old gods seated on their 
temple thrones ; the silent crowd of worshippers ; 
and, penetrating all, enveloping all in a weird sound- 
atmosphere. the sombre psalmody of the Bonzes. 

There is something vaguely terrifying, something 
.incomprehensibly solemn, in Oriental forms of 
worship. 

It seemed to me that I was listening to the re- 
ligious heart o]f«»^apan, pulsating in musical beats, 
throbbing in an unknown arrangement of mysterious 
rhythm, stirring strange echoes and distant rever- 
berations in the listening soul. 

The music died away, and the crowd began to 
recede from the railings. 

‘ Have you seen Binzuru T asked Gordon at 
length. 

‘ Who is Binzuru?' I questioned. 

* Binzuru is a deity now. He used to be one of 
Buddha’s sixteen disciples. He cures diseases.' 

‘ Shall we go and see him ?’ I suggested. 

'Yes,' he assented. ‘Take care of that tiny 
ntousko. “ Okini artguio, okami san ” (M^y thanks, 
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madamc)/ he said to the little fellow’s anxious 
mother, who caught him up out of the way of the 
big foreigners. 

Binzuru was a little uglier than the other gods. 
It required all his reputation to induce us to like him. 
Like some of his profession, he looked capable of 
making a little work for himself ; but as he knew 
that he could cure any fit of terror which his face 
might occasion, his ugliness was excusable from 
his point of view. Two immense incense-burners 
were placed before him ; the dull glow of the 
lighted charcoal could be seen against the dark 
background. 

‘ How does he work his cures ?’ I asked. 

‘ Personal contact,’ answered Gordon ; ‘ you rub 
the place that you wish healed with the same hand 
with which you have rubbed him. If you wait a 
minute you are sure to see someone do it’ 

We waited patiently for several minutes, but no 
one came. Binzuru was not in much request that 
afternoon. The crowd suiged past him, but no 
one stopped. A great many people bowed to him 
with the air of old acquaintances, and one poor 
woman laid a little bunch of flowers between his 
huge feet — a little act of gratitude for the sickness 
that he had helped her to shake off, and which had 
left her still pale and thin. 

A shrill, childish cry made us turn to see Vhat had 
called it A little girl had fallen and hurt hersdf. 
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The pavement was hard, and the little knee had 
bruised itself against a comer of one of the 
uneven flagstones. Tears welled up in her eyes 
and trickled down her cheeks as she held up 
the injured knee for an old woman's inspection. 
The rose-leaf skin was slightly broken ; the cruel 
pavement had scratched it. The old lady bent 
over the little sufferer and whispered a consolation, 
for the look of pain left her face, and an ex- 
pression of confidence took its place. Hand-in- 
hand they crossed over to liinzuni. We looked on, 
interested to see what they would do. The old 
woman clap()ed her hands, bowed, muttered a prayer, 
stroked the god’s knee with her withered hand, then 
rubbed the little human knee tenderly. The cure 
was effected at^iiyGe. The little child smiled up at 
the ugly deity gratefully, with a naive affection in 
her eyes. His impassive, stony stare seemed 
beautiful to her ; his repulsive face had kindness 
lurking behind it. The contact with the polished 
metal was an act of infinite tenderness in her eyes : 
dear old Binznm had kissed her knee and made it 
well, so of course she loved him and would think of 
him often, sitting there in the dimness of his temple 
home, waiting to heal little children who had hurt 
themselves. 

Leaving the temple, we came again into the qpem 
air. Standing on the top of the great flight of 
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steps, we overlooked the sunny courtyard and 
temple gardens beyond. 

Flocks of pigeons wheeled through the still air 
over the heads of the people. These birds are fed 
by the devout with sacred peas and beans, sold for 
the purpose at one of the stalls. No one is allowed 
to kill them, so they live a life of safety and happi- 
ness around the precincts of the old temple. It was 
a pretty sight to watch them. Many were jierched 
on the sombre gables, preening their soft plumage in 
the genial warmth, or cooing to ejich other in all the 
tender inflections of pigeon love. Others docked 
round little children, eager to be fed from the tiny 
hands grasping the bags of grain. With many a 
restless flit and flutter, with many a coquettish bow, 
with many a twinkling run of the little pink feet, 
they would come nearer and nearer, till, suddenly 
startled by something beyond the ken of pigeon 
understanding, they would sweep aloft like a soft 
gust of snowflakes eddying through rainbow lights 
the opaline hues and tender tints of their plumage 
catching the sunshine and dancing a wonderful 
colour-dance to the music of beating wings. 

I am afraid it would tire the reader were I to tell 
of all the curious and interesting things seen by us 
in the sacred fair on that sunny afternoon : of the 
two holy albino ponies, fed by Kingston tirith tarts 
until their keepers indignantly interfered to save the 
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steeds from a pastry death ; of the miraculous foun- 
tain, said to bring children to childless wives ; of the 
merry games and roundabouts to which we treated 
as many little mouskos and mousmis as could be 
persuaded to join us ; and of the tea-houses, in one 
of which we spent the hist pleasant hours of daylight 
reclining on the soft white matting and listening to 
the strains of samisen music. 

That evening, at dinner (we hapjiened to be 
dining alone), Kingston rose from his chair and 
said ; 

‘ Gentlemen, 1 have a toast to propose.’ 

‘ Hear, hear !’ exclaimitd Gordon. 

‘ Get it out, old man,’ said I. 

‘ I wish,’ cont^^ed Kingston, bowing gracefully 
in acknowledgment of our encouragement, ‘ to ask 
you to drink to a new friend, a big boss in his 
way. His one regret is that he cannot be here to- 
night to meet us, but 1 may safely say that if he 
knew the quality of this champagne his sorrow 
would be turned to laughter and his regret would 
give place to thankfulness.’ (Cheers and loud 
cries of * Name ! name !') * Don’t hurry me, gentle- 

men. Give the horse his head. I may be unworthy 
to name him, not having the gift of the gab like my 
honourable friend on my right, but I can drink as 
much ’ (cries of * More ! more !’) — ‘ I saki a$ nmek 
— as you two fellows put together; so I guess 
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I’ve a sort of right to do the honours. His name is 
Buddha !' 

Great applause. Three glasses, brimming with 
champagne, were clinked together. 

‘ Buddha !’ 

‘ Buddha !• 

‘Buddha!’ 

‘ May he smile for ever,' said I. 

‘ May he sleep cradled in song,’ cried Gordon. 

* May he never want a spit-ball,’shouted Kingston. 



CHAPTER XV 


A COMEDY 

What a crowd there was! I think we must have 
chosen some holiday evening for our visit to the 
Kioto theatres, some annual festival when all these 
mirth-loving little |>eople were packed in a gay 
laughing mass, swaying hither and thither under 
the streams of yellow gadight. On we wandered, 
elbowing our way with diflSculty, pausing now and 
then to inquire » price of some fantastic oddity, 
or to laugh with the merry crowd at some contor- 
tionist advertising with comic gestures the wonders 
of the show within. 

Booths and stalls, archery galleries and dancing 
saloons, merry-go-rouiids and theatres of every sort, 
lined the street. The noise was deafenii^. A 
babel of many sounds, a fantastic mixture of music 
and discord, rose around us. Human voices tuned 
to every key blended with the barking of dogs and 
the ceaseless whir of machinery. 

It was all so diminutive ; but that is the dbminant 
colour, so to speak, in a Japanese landscape. The 
little showmen, each iMadoned on his oim Utde 

( **9 ] ^ 
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platform in front of his own little show, amused us 
immensely. Their anxiety to secure our patronage 
was so real and childlike; their joy when they 
succeeded in attracting our attention was so un- 
professional and naive ; their gestures, cries, cos- 
tumes, so irresistibly comic — yet so full were they 
of bland urbanities withal, so steeped, as it were, 
in Japanese courtesy — that their solicitations never 
wearied us. 

Our guide was the feature of the evening. We 
had been much averse to engaging his services, but 
his interest in our private affairs and his anxiety to 
come with us in any capacity at length prevailed 
over our objections. For two days he had treated 
us with that expectant attention which a rich uncle 
usually experiences from a school boy nephew on 
the approach of Christmas. Did we bargain for 
some curiosity, an insinuating voice at our elbow 
would suggest an even farther diminutioo in the 
price. Were we desirous of starting for a ricksha 
drive, a little drove of rickshas would at once make 
its appearance shepherded by our zealous friend. 
He forestalled every wish ; he existed but to do us a 
service. He relied implicitly upon our generosity. 
When we engaged him his delight knew no bounds. 
Slapping his legs in his enthusiasm, he rushed out 
of the room, presumably to impart to his friends the 
news of his good fortune. Money appeared to be a 
secondary object in his consideration. Not that he 
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despised it, but to his mind it lagged a long way 
behind pleasure. 

At the fair he was in his element,- and fully 
determined to have what school-boys call ‘ no end 
of a good time.’ He insisted upon sebing every- 
thing : he kept the public purse. Not a neglected 
l)ooth nor deserted show but he patronized it 
royally, paying with no niggard hand for four of the 
most expensive seats. The charms of the fat lady 
moved him to enthusiasm ; her very superfluity of 
flesh rejoiced his soul. The games of skill aroused 
the gambling element within him, and it was with 
difficulty that we tore him away from the cocoa- 
nuts. We humoured him to the top of his bent. 
It more than repaid us to see his appreciation of all 
those good thing>««J^ The knowledge that we were 
paying him handsomely to enjoy himself added not 
a little to the humour of the situation. In his 
purely official cajwcity he was so entirely useless 
that we doubted whether anyone had ever before 
taken him to this quarter of the city, so genuinely 
surprised was he at the many interesting things we 
were able to show him. His unattractive face fairly 
beamed with simple happiness, and when something 
more than usually amusing tickled his fancy, he 
doubled up in paroxysms of boyish laughter. From 
side to side of the crowded street he darted, 
dragging us after him ; it was as much as we could 
do to keep pace with his young enthusiasm. Now 
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and then he met other guides— not such originals 
as he, but jolly fellows, too — whereupon he would 
stop them to inquire the way, and ask their opinion 
as to whether there was anything worth seeing 
round the comer. 

At this point our little guide called a halt. We 
were in the most crowded part of the thoroughfare, 
and hopelessly blocked the traffic, but that did not 
appear to trouble him. 

‘ What does he say ?’ I asked Gordon. 

‘ He says that this is a theatre, and he wants us 
to take him inside.’ 

‘ Won’t we lose most of the play by going in so 
late? It must be nearly ten o’clock.’ 

‘ Oh no ; he tells me it b^an ten weeks ago.' 

• What ? 

‘ It is a six months’ play.’ 

‘ By Jove ! The same actors and actresses ?’ 

‘ No ; they take it in relays. But come on. Wc’ll 
lose him if we talk any more ; he’s always running 
offi’ 

% 

We followed our guide through a tiny door, past 
the pushing crowd, and then climbed to a little 
gallery which ran round three sides of the building. 
A semi-twilight reigned ; in the obscurity we could 
see rows upon rows of yellow faces. Were these 
Japanese? Where were the smilesf the meny 
lat^hter, the rollicking good-humour ? I turned to 
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the stage, and in a moment I understood. Who is 
it that accuses Englishmen of taking their pleasures 
sadly ? He has never seen a Japanese play- 
goer. He has never heard a Japanese Comedy. 

I have seen many sad things in my life, but never 
one quite so superlatively sad as that performance. 
Seated on the matting of the balcony, shoulder to 
shoulder with dumb, patient rows of dimly-seen 
human beings, we listened to ten minutes of con- 
centrated melancholy. The atmosphere was in- 
describable. In spite of their national character for 
cleanliness, there can be no denying that when they 
congregate in numbers they possess a peculiar and 
pungent atmosphere of their own. 

On this memorable occasion the performers were 
all women, some of them, however, being dressed to 
personate men. They were seated in a row on the 
badly-lighted stage, with their legs doubled beneath 
them, and in this extremely awkward position they 
carried on a lugubrious sing-song dialogue to the 
accompaniment of a shrill flute and a monotonous 
drum. 

Otxasionally some more than usually painful effort 
on the part of the performers dicited loud groans of 
applause from different parts of the house. 

Nothii^ more doleful or more tedious could be 
imagined. There appeared to be an entire absence 
of anything aq>proachtng interest, and yet the 
audience sat there, spellbound as it seemed, isrrsqiped 
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up body and soul in the imaginary sorrows enacted 
before therti. For our part, a few refreshing murders 
would have cleared the moral atmosphere ; we 
would have hailed the last scene in ‘ Hamlet ’ with 
positive delight 

An unexpected noise beside me attracted my 
attention. It emanated from our guide, whose 
presence for the moment I had forgotten. I peered 
into his face. Ye gods, what a change ! He 
looked aged by half a century ; the joyous careless- 
ness of childhood had given place to the careworn 
grayness of maturer years. It was with difficulty I 
recognised him, so completely had he altered. His 
face resembled a mask seen in some Japanese 
curiosity shop, the features contorted beyond belief. 
Japanese art is not all imaginative ; its grotesque side 
has its counterpart in one phase of real life. He 
was unconscious of my scrutiny. One fek that it 
was but the body of him sitting there, like an 
untenanted house ; that the vital spark, the s^tieol 
soul, had fled to the stage — that it lived, breathed, 
and felt, but in that strange atmosphere of discordant 
artificiality. And yet the link between the body 
and soul was not entirely severed, he was in no 
state of trance, the abstraction of mind from matter 
was only partial ; for, as 1 watched the spasmodic 
clenching of the hands, the wild rolling of the 
eyeballs ^ke of mental emotion of no ordinary 
diaracter. 
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WhAt story could it have been, to move so strongly 
such light-hearted children of Nature ? I doubt 
that, even had we understood the words, we could 
have penetrated to the soul which they shadowed 
forth. It was the old, old problem — East versus 
West. What hope that our minds could clasp hands 
over even so apparently simple a subject as dramatic 
Comedy Situations which appealed to us as 
irresistibly comic amused them not at all, and inter- 
minable dialogues, droned with nasal inflection, 
which wejaried us beyond belief, moved them to the 
verge of tears. 

Ten minutes of Japanese Comedy would suffice 
the mc»t enthusifistic playgoer for the term of his 
natural life. We all longed for someone to rebel. 
The fear of spoiling the enjoyment of others 
prevented Gordon and me from speaking. At last, 
to our intense relief, Kingston took the initiative. 

‘ 1 say,’ he whispered, ' let’s get out of this ; I 
can't stand it any longer. Whew! did you smell 
that? It’s worst! than a whale factory in Iceland. 
Get up, Gordon, and just make this Johnnie under- 
stand that we are going home.' 

The moment our little guide realized our inten- 
tions, I saw that my sympathy with his apparent 
sufferings had been misplaced. He was indignant 
We had nari^ht he said, to have brought him out if 
we had intended to take him home so soon. He 
might not have another opportunity of l|saiing diis 
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Wm he ttw that nothtog mM indtiee 
m to stay, he subnitted, but with a bad grace, and 
odr letum to the hotel, through the slight rain which 
had b^[un to fall, was the reverse of cheerful We 
were dlenced by the depressing influence of the 
play we had witnessed and the necessity of avoiding 
the puddles which lay in our path. Our guide, 
however, aired his grievances loudly, and took a 
petulant pleasure in wetting his feet. 

We had disappointed him. He could not have 
believed it of us. Where was our taste ? It was a 
beautiful Comedy ; never had he been so happy. 
Why, oh why, had we taken him away ? 

From his remarks, we inferred that he had counted 
on seeing the end of it, and had hoped to enjoy at 
least a fortnight’s * ecstasy of woe.’ 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE RAPIDS OF KATSURA-GAWA 

‘ What a quaint old coffin !’ said Kingston. 

* Do you think it's safe T 1 asked a little anxiously. 

‘ It's lari^e enough, at all events,’ remarked 

Gordon. 

We were standing on a rocky bank overlooking 
a Ibroad river. The subject of our discussion, an 
old baige. was moored to a little landing-stage 
immediately below us. A group of boatmen were 
waiting for us to decide whether or no we would 
attempt to shoot the rapids of Katsura-Gawa in 
their antiquated property. 

• We can but die once,’ said Kingston cheerfully. 

‘ All right,’ cried Gordon. * Come on, let’s start.' 

In a few minutes we were afloat 

No sooner had we started than our crew pro- 
ceeded to undress. As each one had only a blouse, 
a linen cloth, a hat and a pair of sandals, this was 
soon accomplished. They had very ornamental 
skins, which were an excellent substitute for 
clothing. 'Carlyle has said in 'Sartor Resartus* 
that in clothes lies all individuality, and that were 

[ >37 1 
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you to take away the outer husks, the ' cloth-webs 
and cob- webs,’ the Imperial mantles and the rustic 
smocks, you would reduce poor humanity to a dead- 
level of unadorned nakedness. It is clear that 
Carlyle never saw these ornamental skins. Instead 
of taking away the caclut of individuality, they 
gave it. How is it possible to confuse, overlook, or 
forget a man whose very’ body is an interesting 
study in Japanese fiction, whose cheerful reds and 
uncompromising blues greet you half a mile off, 
perhaps even farther if it be a sunny day ? You 
may ignore plain Mr. Smith dressed in tweeds, but 
I defy you to ignore Kusanojiro Sama tattooed to 
personify a rainbow. They formed a very' brilliant 
boat’s crew. Dressed they would have been only 
coolies ; undressed they were living pictures. One 
forgot their nakedness in their decoration. I 
wondered how these apparently poor men ccKild 
have afforded such wealth of artistic ornamentation ; 
tattooing is an ex|>ensive luxury in Japan. Perhaps 
some impecunious artist, stranded in their native 
village, having lost his canvases, had been reduced 
to fall back on these human substitutes. To travel 
with them was quite a ‘ liberal education.’ Were you 
mathematically inclined, you could pass the time in 
solving the pretty blue and red problems worked on 
one instructive body ; were you a believer in eternal 
punishment, you could moralize pleasandy in con- 
templating the plump proportions of another little 
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human study in the grip of a frightful hend, the 
claws of the devil seemingly buried in the bleeding 
flesh : and were you fond of ladies' society, you had 
only to sit behind, or even in front of, the ugly 
captain, for he was so wrapped up in a fascinating 
female that for the life of me I could not tell where 
the lady ended and the gallant captain began. 

We were in mid-stream. gliding along, borne by 
the steady current. The scenery' was bold and im- 
pressive. On either side the hills rose precipitously, 
a dark, rocky barrier which completely shut us in 
from the c)uter world. No vegetation clustered up 
their barren sides or nestled into their stony glens. 
The frowning crags, unsoftened by any intervening 
veil of foli^e, loomed naked on the sky-line. The 
sun shone down at intervals. Ragged masses of 
gray c'oud were drifting slowly overhead. No other 
boat was visible ; no sign of life gave a human 
interest to the scene — nothing but the dark mass of 
water flowing silently between the lonely heights, and 
above all the gray dome flecked with more distant 
blue. Once a bird of prey sailed slowly up to us on 
outstretched wings, wheeled round us. then, uttering 
a hoarse cry, disappeared behind a wall of rock. 

Our crew joined the ricksha men in the stern. 
Squatting on their heels, they smoked their little 
pipes and carried on a desultory convorsation in 
undertones. 
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It was a strange sensation to feel one’s self thus 
borne along without a sound ; to see cliff and hill, 
rocky bank and frowning height, gliding past one in 
silence, like the creations of a dream. 

We watched bend after bend appear far ahead, 
approach, pass us, then recede into the distance. 
We were too engrossed with the ever -moving 
panorama to converse. 

The captain sjioke to Gordon. 

‘ What is it we asked. 

‘ The rapids,’ and Gordon, |x>inted to a turning 
in the river a quarter of a mile off. 

We stood up to look. 

A sudden shaft of sunlight fell on the point to- 
wards which our gaze was directed. It streamed 
from between two clouds. The edges of these 
clouds were built up in billowy formations, a 
dazzling white melting imperceptibly into deeper 
and yet deeper shades of neutral tint 1 n the distance# 
between the cliffs, something strange was to be seen, 
something which danced and glittered. leaped and 
flashed in the sunlight » 

Soon our pace changed. Nothing could have 
been more placid, more easy-going, than the move- 
ment which had hitherto dominated us. Now, how- 
ever, a wayward mood seemed to permeate this mass 
of water, and in petulant coquetry it toyed with its 
plaything before it tossed it into the foam and 
turmoil of the rapids. It bailed it to the shadows 
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under the beetling rocks, where it caressed its timber 
sides with the murmur of a liquid embrace. Then, 
without a reason, it swept it away swiftly, heedlessly, 
on, on, to where Danger tossed her white arms to the 
sky in a whirl of sunlit welcome. 

The river seemed conscious of the danger towards 
which it was hastening. It grew troubled ; the swirls 
became larger and larger, the undulations more and 
more frequent, till, as we swept onwards, the first 
rock rose from the surface and the seven devils of 
its temper broke loose. 

It (lung itself against its tormentors with cries of 
inarticulate rage. It roared aloud in its fury. The 
livid backwash seethed up. The maddened waters 
boiled and fumed and flashed. Columns of spray 
shot high into the air ; then, falling back, were whirled 
onwards with the current It «ras a wild scene, but 
singularly beautiful. Our boat paused a moment 
near the shadow margin, as if terrified at the seeth- 
ing hdl of waters ; then, obeying an irresistible im- 
pulse, it sprang into rainbow light We held tightly 
to the cross-bars which took the place of seats. 

The captain, standing in the stem, rudder in hand, 
shouted his orders to the crew. His voice was 
drowned in the thunder of the waters. The men, 
however, knew their duty. Taking up the bamboo 
poles, they made their way with difficulty to the 
bows. Several rocks were shaved as we swept past 
A shower of yellow foam fell on us. One touch 
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from a jagged boulder, and we should have gone 
under. Suddenly a larger one than usual appeared 
ahead. It lay right in our way. Round it the 
torrent seethed and roared ; now and then a dripping 
ridge of rock showed through a setting of spume ; 
towards this we shot like an arrow from the bow. 

I glanced at my companions. Gordon was smoking. 
Kingston’s mouth was open; his eyes were sparkling 
with excitement. In their different ways they were 
enjoying it immensely. 

On we flew, a mere plaything in the hands of the 
river. Closer and closer came the boulder, till, just 
as we were being hurled upon it, three bamboo poles 
flashed out, a violent jerk was felt, followed by a 
tremble in every plank ; then, deluged in spray, but 
safe and sound, we sped on amid the deafening up- 
roar which ro.se around us. 

Kingston gave a yell of excitement 
* Isn't it glorious he shouted in my ear. ‘ Look, 
here comes another ! Hold on ! Bravo ! Off wt go 
again !’ 

The old barge began to dance a polka. It entirely 
forgot its age, and behaved in the most skittish 
manner. It groaned and it creaked, it plunged and 
it laboured, it flew to one side, then to another, it 
sprang forward, stopped, darted on again, while 
every plank streamed with foam as the long, dripping 
poles flashed out' and the three muscular •bodies did 
battle with the rocks. 
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The coolness and skill of these men were wonder- 
ful. They seemed to know every rock personally. 
While awaiting an obstacle they would stand motion- 
less, keeping their balance in some marvellous way 
that came only of long and constant practice, the fine 
lines of their figures defined against the rushing water 
and dark cliffs. Then, when we were on the point 
t)f btnng hurled ujxin a rock, they would poise them- 
selve.s, raise simultaneously a wild howl, place the 
slender jwles with a swift, steady thrust, and strain 
till every muscle stood out and the bamboos bent 
like .steel under the force of the .sinewy .u'ms. The 
stninge tattooing glinted from off the wet surface, 
the reds in particular catching the sunlight as the 
drip of the spray showers trickled down the naked 
skins. 

Hf)w the scenes witnessed during the day return 
to haunt us when the eyelids are closed in the semi- 
unconscious interval between real life and dream 
life ! 

How the tntnsitor)' impressions which have ebbed 
and flowed around us like a warm, sentient sea steal 
u{>on us at nightfall, and betu* us away on their 
memory-laden waves to the mysterious land of sleep ! 
The weary brain yields itself up without an effort to 
these gentle visitants. Their effect is soothing, 
dreamy, somnolent 

There is something in the ripple of running water 
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which fascinates me. It always returns to me in 
the darkness, murmuring melodiously through the 
channels of recollection. 

The voices of the rapids haunted me that night 
At first they were far off, whispering in unison — just 
a sigh, nothing more. Then they stole nearer, and 
I could distinguish the water dance etherealized, as 
it were, by the moonlight of remembrance — its liquid 
lightness, its silvery tinkles and playful Hashes, its 
joyous intoning of Nature’s Credo as it babbled in 
sunlit revels over mossy stone and dripping rock- 

And again, as my thoughts rambled on and the 
memory of the actual scene floated into my mind, I 
pictured it as it must be in the chill darkness of the 
autumn night — weird, gloomy, mysterious, with per- 
haps a winding-sheet of mist hovering over the 
turmoil of waters. Dreaming thus, the echo voices 
glided into a minor key, with sad suggestions of 
loneliness dulling the clear resonance of the notes 
and transforming the bell-like tones into yet deqper 
shades of musical monotony. 

On and ever on they muttered, receding slowly 
into the darkness, till, as they died away in distant 
murmurs, they bore my drowsy senses along with 
them, and laj^ied round by their dreamy sound 
atmosphere I drifted into sleep. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THK MISSING PRINCESS 

Axu now I have to describe what to us, at least, was 
the most interesting of our experiences in Japan — 
our ricksha journey from Kobe to Tokio. There 
are two overland routes, by either of which it is 
possible to make the journey. The first of these 
follows the shores of the Inland Sea, and is called the 
'l okaido; the second leaves the co<ist. and, winding 
among the .mountain ranges of the interior, traverses 
a coun’ry at once wild and beautiful: it is called the 
Nakasendo, or Rt»ad of the Central Mountains. We 
decided to travel by the latter. By so doing we 
realized that we would he obliged to ‘ rough it ’ con- 
siderably, to put up with bad roads and poor 
accommodation, to dispense with all that makes 
travelling luxurious, or even comfortable ; iMit we felt 
sure that the greater beauty of the scenery would 
more than compensate for the hardships we would 
have to undergo. The more unfrequented route 
possessed another attraction in our eyes, for in 
travelling by it we hoped to leave the tnflpenoes of 
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Europe behind us, and to approach closer to the 
primitive and picturesque people of Japan. 

The advisability or non-advisability of taking a 
guide was a matter which gave rise to considerable 
discussion. Gordon being conversant with the 
language of the countr)' was one argument in favour 
of an unconducted party ; the fear of falling into the 
hands of a second Jiutei was also strong u[x)n us, 
and I think we had nearly decided against a guide, 
when a chance question propounded by a man whose 
acquaintance we had made at Ozaka turned the 
scale in the opposite direction. 

* Why not take a girl said he. 

‘ A girl ?’ we repeated rather incredulously. Had 
he suggested a balloon we could not have been more 
genuinely surprised. 

* Yes ; it is often done. Girls make capital guides, 
and are much more amenable than men.’ 

The novelty of the idea appealed to us. We 
each of us had passed a considerable part of our 
youth in guiding girls, so that the notion of three male 
animals with highly-developed bumps of locality 
trusting themselves to the guidance of one of the 
weaker sex was as charming as it was unexpected. 
There were many arguments in favour of a girl. 
She would suf^ly * local colour,' she would pose as 
an effective /onground, she would sevr on our 
buttons, she would play to us on her samisen. 
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‘ She must be pretty,' said Kingsttm. 

‘ And fairly young,’ suggested Gordon. 

‘ And of a cheerful disposition,’ added I. 

After a few minutes' of silent thought, we began 
;tgain. 

‘ She must speak English,’ said I. 

*She must dress in Japanese costume,’ remarked 
Gordon. 

‘She must be partial to Englishmen,’ added 
Kingston. 

But where and how to find this paragon of girls ! 
Did Kob^ contain her ? Would advertising be of 
any use ? Like the prince in the fairy-tale, we 
determined to test every Japanese maiden — not, 
however, widi a glass slipper, but with a mental 
weighing apparatus, the weights being a complete 
set of moral and physical virtues. Needless to 
relate, we only doomed ourselves to disaf>pointment 
No tea-house contained the priceless pearl of whom 
we were in search. ' Weighed in the balance, and 
found wanting,’ was the verdict, as time after time 
we sadly realized each candidate's shortcomings. 
One was cheerful, but not pretty; another spoke 
English, but was no longer young. Only in one 
essential they all came up to the mark— they all, 
without one exception, were partial to English- 
men. Kingston accounted for this unaiiimity of 
opinion on the ground of individuality ; Gordon put 
it down to nationality; whereas I was conv^ced diat 
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it sprang only from sexuality, and that had we hailed 
from France we would have been equally of opinion 
that all, without one exception, were partial to 
Frenchmen. 

Such was the state of affairs when one day 
light broke upon our darkness, and from a state 
of depression our feelings were raised to a plane 
of satisfaction. Tomi, hearing us discuss our 
proposed journey, and the difficulty attending the 
choice of a suitable guide, waited upon us with the 
suggesdon : 

‘ Karakamoko likee you take ; thinkee good guide. 
Can do?’ 

* Karakamoko San !’ We were electrified. The 
very thing ! Pretty, young, amiable, speaks English, 
adores Englishmen. Why had we not thought o! 
her before ? What insular stupidity induced us to 
waste time and patience in searching the tea-houses 
of Kob^, when here at our very doors was the 
paragon of girls, the missing princess ? At a 
meedng of the committee appointed to discover the 
apparently undiscoverable, Karakamoko was pro* 
posed, seconded, and passed amid a scene of wild 
enthusiasm. 

On the following morning 1 interviewed Tdml 

* Will go Nakasendo T he asked anxiously. 

1 nodded. 

* Karakamoko have for gwde V 
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I nodded again. 

Tdmi’s delight knew no bounds. The way he 
slapped his l^s would have ruined any muscles but 
those of a ricksha man. 

‘ Will be plenty nice fun !’ he chuckled. 

' I hope so,' I answered cautiously. 

‘ You plenty good master !’ 

‘ Indeed !’ 

‘ I will take you Yokohama.’ 

So this was what the old sinner was aiming up 
to ! 1 hardened my heart, and nipped his verdant 

hopes in the bud. 

‘ It won’t do. TOmi.' 

‘ Eh, how say 

‘ I say it won’t do. It would be too much happi- 
ness if you came, too— bad for us; you know, we 
must be careful of our health.’ 

* Will run plenty queek !’ murmured poor, dis- 
appointed Tumi, with a demi-semiquaver in his 
voice. 

* It can’t be. Think of Mrs. Tdmi; besides, you 
weren’t even able to go to Akashi the other day, 
you old slow-coach !’ 

‘ Me no coach !’ vociferated Tdmi indignantly. 

‘ Me man ! One queek, honest, jinricksha man. 
Have plenty fine legs. Ha ! you ask me wife.’ 

‘ Keep them for her,’ I advised lauglungly, and 
with this I>arting shot I left him lamenting. 



CHAPTER XVI 11 

OTZU 

I THINK if this life consisted solely in saying good- 
bye, as some unhappy person once said of it, we 
would not survive very long. It would be t«x) 
exciting. When the train .steamed out of Kobe 
station, it bore three e.xhausted travellers in one of 
its first-class compartments — three sufferers from ;m 
acute attack of farewells, three victims to a regular 
conspiracy of good-byes. Our hotel bills led the van ; 
saying good-bye to them was an expensive luxury. 
Several of our little friends, the shopkeepers, made 
their appearance at the last moment ; their farewells 
were accompained by presents, which had to be 
reciprocated in coin of the realm. Then, Tomi’s 
behaviour was utterly uncalled for. It m^ht be 
excusable in him to smell strongly of seUii, and to 
try to make us lose our train — these were merely 
professional failings ; but vxu it excusable to return 
change for five dollars when we had given him ten, 
or to chaise more than treble fare for our drive to 
the station ? We thought not. His memory, too, 
was strangely defective on that morning ; his brain 
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appeared to be haunted by the ghosts of divers sums 
of money which be said we owed him, fabulous litde 
amounts which rose from their graves in the re- 
ceipted past and clamoured loudly for the attention 
of being discharged in the unpaid present. 

At the station we became the uncomfortable centre 
of a large crowd of friends and relations. Gurgles and 
Giggles were, of course, to the fore ; they appeared 
overcome with grief. One fat uncle gave advice. 
Madam Tomi sent love. Two or three shady- 
looking individuals (possibly poor relations) wandered 
about the platform, feeling very' much out of place, 
evidently longing for it all to be over. It is a very 
overpowering sensation to be adopted by a Japanese 
family ; not even in the lost days of my boyhood did 
I envy Robin.son Crusoe quite so much as during 
these affecting moments, 

Karakamoko w;is the only cheerful person present. 
She consoled her sisters, chaffed the fat uncle, and 
laughed at cvei^’body and everything with such 
infectious jollity that it made us almost cheerful to 
look at her. She had wrapped her luggage up in a 
pink table-cloth, which looked very comical when 
lying side by side with our European portmanteaus. 

It goes without saying that the train was late 
— -it always is on these occasions. We had a mmm- 
vats quart dheure of 'Good-bye, Gurgles— -don’t 
cry any more. Good-bye, Giggles. Cer^inly not, 
Tdml You've had every cent out of us y<^ can get. 
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No, we don’t remember it ; you must have dreamt it, 
you <dd sinner! Good-bye, sir. Oh, you’re the fat 
unde, are you ? Glad to make your acquaintance. 
No, I don’t object to shake hands again ; it’s only the 
fifth time. For Heaven's sake get in, Karakamoko; 
you’ll be late. Eh, what’s that you say? Love 
from Madam Tomi ? Too fat ? I see — all right. 
Shut the door, for goodness’ sake I Will this train 
never start! Good-bye again, Tomi. No, I told 
you 1 didn’t remember it. Good-bye — good-bye. 
There, off at last, thank Heaven I’ 

And we sank back exhausted on the padded 
seats. 

Darkness had fallen before we reached Otzu. The 
night was raw and cheerless, with a small, steady 
rain falling which wetted us through before we 
gained the shelter of the inn. Our rooms were at 
the end of a narrow passage about two feet 
wide, over a little bridge and opening on to a most 
ftuitastic balcony. To gain them was a labour 
of infinite patience. Unexpected flights of stmrs 
seemed to arise in the most useless manner, for 
they never allowed one to remain up after one had 
climbed them ; there was always an 0{^K>sition 
tittle flight waiting at the top for the express puipose 
of persuading one to come down again. The minia- 
ture faddge, too, was only a couple of ya^ across ; 
but it made the most o( the distance by arditi^ its 
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back in a circular manner. It was very dark going 
over it A little girl went before us with a paper 
lantern ; otherwise we might have fallen over the 
narrow railings. Her quaint figure trif^>ed along 
in a halo of light, through which we could see the 
raindrops glistening faintly. All else was lost in 
darkness. 

She lighted our candles for us, smiling all the 
time, then waited a few minutes to chat with 
Karakatnoko before going away. 

‘ Only two rooms can have,’ announced our little 
guide, as she tu^ed and puffed at the pink table* 
cloth. 

‘ And how many beds I asked anxiously. 

• Me thinkee three.’ 

•Oh!’ 

• Me sleep floor,’ she went on cheerfully. 

• You don’t mind I asked. 

• B'long all same.' 

So it was arranged that a mattress was to be laid 
for her in a corner of my room. 

Karakamoko dined with us that evening. It was 
an amusing experience. She handled her little ivory 
chopsticks daintily. Our curiosity at her tastes and 
qumnt mode of eating delighted her, and she often 
leant back to laugh at us with a quite hresistible 
merriment. Morsels of raw fish floadfig in oil, 
green plums coated with brilliantly colou^ st^iar, 
stuffed shrimps, seaweed with scented st^Ke^ made 
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their appearance one after another on a multitude of 
tiny plates. 

A party of students were dining in the same 
room. They were merry fellows, and chaffed the 
stout lady of the inn unmercifully. She liked their 
banter, although she made a great pretence of in- 
dignation now and then, a feint which was received 
by roars of laughter. Her two daughters — pretty 
young women — helped her to wait, and were 
evidently as great favourites with the Otzu young 
men as their mother. 

After dinner we all smoked. Karakamoko had 
the daintiest smoking outfit possible. On the 
slender stem of her pipe a tiny lizard was practising 
gymnastics. The bowl was chased silver, and the 
tobacco-pouch, of soft leather, was decorated with 
filigree figures carved in the same metal. Seated 
on a huge cushion, she made a pretty picture. Her 
lips puffed out the smoke in thin little streams ; her 
eyes, half closed in dreamy dolce far niente, showed 
the fringe of curved lashes gainst the warm softness 
of her cheeks. 

The students were saying good-night ; we could 
hear their merry voices and the giggles of the girls 
as they streamed down the narrow stairoise. All at 
once a sound of s[dashing water was heard. 

‘ Hot bath,* explained Karakamoko. ‘ Will take?* 
she asked, as she put the tiny lizard to bed in a 
mmocco case. 
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* Yes, rd like one,' I said 

' So should I,* joined in Kingston. 

* It is probably a public bathing-room,’ remarked 
Gordon. 

‘Anyone else having baths, Caricature?’ asked 
Kingston. 

‘Will go see.’ In a few minutes she came back 
and said, * Very nice bath.’ 

‘ Who is there 

‘ One house-lady, two girl, and me.’ 

‘ You finish first and call us,' s<iid Gordon. 

I was ready before the others, so, when Karaka- 
moko's face appeared round the corner of the screen 
which stood in front of the bedroom door, I followed 
her out on to the dark veranda. Her candle splut- 
tered as the raindrops splashed the wick. The 
glimmering light ilickered on the old woodwork 
and dtinced along like a Will-o’-the-wisp in front of 
me. The black eaves projected over the narrow 
passage and sheltered us a little, but on the bridge 
and other exposed places we were sprinkled with the 
steady rain. 1 stumbled after her as best I could, 
cursing the distorted imagination of the architect who 
had planned all these breakneck steps and man-trap 
surprises. Another light zigzagged up to us. It 
was the landlady. She was holding a paper umbrella 
over her wonderful back-hair and shedding a pleasant 
atmosphere of hot water and cleanliness around. 

The bathroom was an oudtouse. Door there was 
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none; at least, I never found it It is impossible 
for me to say how large it was, either externally 
or internally. The darkness outside prevented me 
seeing the one ; the steam inside prevented me 
seeing the other. Out of this haze came the 
sound of splashing, squealing, and laughter. I 
drew back. 

* You told me it was all ready,’ said I to Karaka* 
moko in a tone of remonstrance. 

‘Yes, all ready.’ 

* But someone is there still.’ 

‘ No will hurt,’ she said soothingly. 

‘ No — o. I suppose not. Who is it ? 

‘Only two house-girl.’ 

‘ Landlady’s daughters ?* 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ They won’t like it. I say, what are you laugh* 
ing at 

‘ You speakee too muchee funny.’ 

‘ Oh, do 1 ? Thank you. Glad to amuse you. 
Where is my bath? There is no one in that, I 
hq)e?’ 

' He ! he ! he !' she gurgled musically. 

* Oh, IVe been funny again, eh ? I seem to be 
very amusing to-night. 1 can't see in this fog.’ 

‘ Give me hand.’ 

‘ Here you are.’ 

We groped our way im At last we came to 
somediing. 
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* You all right,' murmured Karakamoko ; ‘ fed 
bath ?' 

* Yes. 1 say ! don’t go away ; don't leave me with 
these mermaids. You haven’t introduced us yet. 
Karakamoko ! I say ! Stop !' 

But she was gone. An echo of laughter came from 
the passage. Her receding light twinkled a moment 
through the haze, then vanished. 

The splashing continued. What a noise they were 
making ! I stood in the middle of the moist, warm 
steam>clouds and .shivered. A dim lamp somewhere, 
not far off, looked like the moon floating in evening 
mists ; its light was silvery and nebulous. 

‘ Confound these fellows !’ 1 thought ; ‘ what the 
mischief keeps them ? And that young fiend Kara- 
kamoko ! Sec if 1 don’t pay her out for this !’ 

A squeal, followed by two bursts of laughter, was 
heard above ihc splashing. It sounded nearer. 
Shading my eyes, I peered into the damp haze. No, 
it was quite impossible to see anything clearly. A 
bright thought occurred to me. Were I to slip into 
my bath and get well under the surface, I might still 
esG^ detection. Good idea ; but I must be quiet 
—yes, tf 0 fy quiet. I felt for the edge of my bath, 
paused a moment irresolute, then threw discretion 
and my dressing-gown to the winds and took the 
fatal plunge. 

Ye go^’l if 1 live to a hundred I du|i never 
fur^t the agtmy of that moment The was 
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boiling! How I yelled! It was all up with me. 
Like Caesar, I had burnt my bridges, but, unlike that 
great man, I had burnt my body also, so I was 
doubly desperate. Leaving decency and skin behind, 
I sprang for Urra-firma. At that moment I caught 
sight of two girlish figures running towards me. 
Themselves innocent of clothing, they appeared 
unnecessarily amused at my state of nature. 

Modesty suggested flight, so, snatching up my 
one garment, I fled without a word into the night air. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE MOTH AND THE DRAGON 

The baihinj^ was over. The merciless chaffing of 
my friends had been lived through. My smarting 
body had been laid to rest in cool sheets. Quiet 
had fallen at last over the rambling old house and 
its merr>' inmates. 

The undressing process had been as public as 
the bathing one. Kingston had stumbled over the 
landlady saying her prayers in her nightgown, and 
had finished up with nearly killing the cook, who 
had Hishly made her bed in a dark comer of the 
passage. 

Karakamoko's toilet was full of surprises. The 
number of things which she concealed in her sleeves 
■would astonish even the * Heathen Chinee.’ I lay 
semi>dreaming, and watched her with lazy interest. 
The rain pattered fitfully on the paper panes. A 
light wind had sprung up and stirred something 
outside, which rattled with a dull, mufiled sound 
every now and then. A dog bark^ onc^ another 
one answe^ him faintly from a distance, die seoind 
one sounding like a weird echo of the first. I could 
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ima^e how dreary and dark it must be in the 
deserted streets and lonely, wind-swept spaces of 
the benighted city, and how the great lake Biwa 
which stretched beyond, must be shrouded in gloom. 

Within our room a candle flickered in the far 
comer ; the shade was a green dragon with fear- 
some tail, which seemed to live again in dancing 
shadow upon*the opposite wall. The softly-shaded 
light was toned to faintest emerald, and tinted 
everything with a reflection which made the 
commonest objects seem dream-like and unreal. 
Karakamoko moved softly to and fro, her huge 
sleeves giving her quite the air of a gray moth 
hovering about the room. Here and there, back- 
wards and forwards, she stole with noiseless tread, 
returning always, spell-bound as it were, to tiK 
fascinating dragon, as he waited wizard-like in his 
circle of mysterious green light. 

It was very still. The patter of the rain was the 
only sound to be heard, murmuring softly out there 
in the darkness in low-toned, even monotony. 

How strange it was to have my lot cast even for 
a few autumn days with this comical little flgure 1 
How curious that our lives should clasp hands for a 
moment, and then move on to be lost to each other 
for ever in the crowding years I We had so little in 
conmcm, were so different — she and I. The only * 
tniniing links were a little money and a litde laughter, 
yes, 1 think, die same del^ht in our ramHiog 
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life, with its sunshine and shower, and the same wish 
, to make it a hs^py remembrance to look back upon 
pleasantly, perhaps even r^etfuUy, when die 
autumn had carried it off as lighdy as if it were but 
a tinted leaf or faded flower. 

A drowsy warmth stole over me. I felt glad to 
be so comfortable and cosy when all the outer world 
was cold and damp and cheerless. A delicious 
feeling of laziness pervaded my tired body. Ideas 
flitted fast through my mind — shadowy, indistinct ; 
many impatient fancies, which had not time to come 
to me before, now started into sight, treading on 
each other’s heels in their hurry. My eyelids grew 
heavier and heavier. My senses swayed as they 
peeped over sleep’s abyss. My thoughts rambled 
on in thb wise ; 

‘Am 1 in japan or only in a picture-book Have 
, I steppi*.d back over the long years into some for- 
gotten fairyland? Am 1 only a thought of some 
old-world illustrator, or am I a childhood’s dream, 
and will the little dreamer wake up soon and feel 
sorry to find that I am not a true dream, after all ? 
Is Karakamoko a girl, or only a moth ? It is a long 
name for a moth ; perhaps it is Latin. She will 
bum her wings if she flies so near the green dragon. 
Very foolish of her ; I must tell her in the momii^ 
if I can only remember. Think of moths ; Inxt, 
th^ one never moths by daylight N^ inoths I 
no moths 1 how annoying I I must c<Mnida|i to the 
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landlady; she will apologize if she can only re- 
member. What is the moth doing now ? Taking 
off Its wings — how funny I Will it fold them ? Is 
that the wind snoring, or is it the rain ? I must 
complain if I can only remember. Why is the green 
dragon winking ? Perhaps it is an e-\tra ! ‘ ‘ Wink ing, 
two dollars I must com Is the moth speak- 

ing ? It is saying “ Good-night !” How odd I I 
will answer after breakfast if I can only re ’ 

And so I fell asleep. 

The green dragon still winked on, but there was 
no one to watch him ; the rain still pattered on the 
paper panes, but there was no one to hear it. The 
old house was all shadow now, for sleep— like the 
wicked fairy in the children’s ude — had cast the 
spell of her enchantment over the many rooms and 
all their weary occupants. 



CHAPTER XX 

HIKONE— TARUI 

Thkre was much bustle and excitement on the 
following morning, for an early start had been 
agreed uf>on, as we had a good day’s journey before 
us. Karakamolell was dancing about, now tugging 
at the j^nk table'cloth. trying to find a way in 
without undoing the elaborate knots, now trying 
her bOst to pack for me, much to my silent despair. 
Her idea of packing was curious. I found a razor 
and tuoth-brush in one boot, and a piece of soap 
and a little wdting- paper in the other. My sponge 
was wrapped up in my pyjamas, and my few books 
were carefully stowed away in my sponge-bag. She 
was so happy and so delighted at her cleverness in 
looking after * Watson Sama's ’ outfit that I had not 
the heart to scold her. 

‘ Very nice, Karakamoko,’ 1 said, as I looked at 
her sadly — * very nice indeed. These are my best 
trousers,' not brown paper, so don't wrap my boots 
in them. Ah! I thought you wouldn’t Tike the 
taste of that It’s tooth-powder. What ti it for ? 

[*63] . -U-.I 
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No, I don’t drink it. Oh, I say ! do run away and 
ask Kingston Sama how old he was last birthday.’ 

Before she came back 1 had managed to repack 
my insulted belongings, and felt a little more 
comfortable. 

Hastening over breakfast, we said good-bye to 
the landlady and her buxom daughters. They were 
loath to let us go. We had afforded them so much 
amusement, they said. 

W’e walked down to the lake where the little 
steamer lay which was to take us to the village of 
Hikone. 

Our party was the only one which patronized the 
hrst-class ; the steerage, however, was crowded to 
sufibcation. The accommodation on board was 
limited. Kingston and I were the first to enter 
the cabin ; we completely blocked it up. 

Gordon and Karakamoko stood at the door and 
laughed. Gordon had to stoop nearly doubh; even 
to look in. 

'Don’t laugh like that,* implored Kingston. 

* You’ll sink the vessel’ 

‘ Hullo I who is there F’ 1 cried. 

Gordon had disappeared, and a little yellow*ibced 
man was peering in with an expression of perjdexi^. 

‘It’s the captain,’ called Gordon’s voice. .'He 
wants to get in ; one of you fdbws must come oittr.’ 

When we came cm deck, Ouu was leftBv behind, 
Wt were steaming at a great rate throiig|i 
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the pearl>gray mists which had begun to waver and 
break. Soon the sun peeped out of this silvery 
haze, and sparkled brightly on the waves as they 
chased each other over the surface of die lake. 
Now and then a dark-timbered hshjng-boat loomed 
into sight, the voices of the crew ringii^ out in 
cheery salutation as we steamed past them ; or 
some unknown water-bird, disturbed by our approadi, 
flitted across our bows with strange, questioning cry 
and r:q>id motion of its long, dripping wings. 

We leant over the taffrail, and watched the 
distant shores slowly emerging from the mist 
There was a delicious freshness in this mist-laden 
air, cool as if drawn from the depths of some 
glacier, and yet not without a tinge of warm colour, 
where the gold of the sunrise trembled on the 
waters. 

Hikone nestles in a wooded valley at some 
distance from the line of curving lake coast Our 
arrival was gratifying to its inhabitants ; they 
•seemed to take it as a delicate compliment to their 
picturesque village, a thoughtful attention which 
brot^ht much simple happiness to every face. The 
diildren, too, made much of us. We must Imve 
proved a serious rival to the local travellu^ 
menigerie. 

Soon we were seated in our litde carriages, 
baggage strapped on, tea-house giris resii|ed, good- 
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byes said, and we were off — actually off on our 
ricksha ramble through Central Japan. 

There was a delightful feeling of novelty in all 
we saw ; every object claimed our attention by the 
quite irresistible charm of never having been seen 
before. The quaintly picturesque character of the 
smiling landscape ; the little villages dotted here 
and there ; the curious outlandish appearance of 
their inhabitants, so strangely foreign to English 
eyes; the luxuriant wealth of summer foliage just 
warming into the more mellowed brilliancy of early 
autumn — all cast a spell over us, a spell the extent 
of whose fascination was none the less charming by 
being drawn from hidden well-springs reaching far 
back into the past. 

Every turn of the undulating road contained fresh 
surprises, every crest of overtopping hill prepared 
unimagined delights, every leafy barrior concealed 
long vistas of unfamiliar country stretching on and 
on, all full of unknown pleasures, all waiting 
patiently in the warm sunlight for us to come and 
make their acquaintance. Thdv they had watted 
year after year, century after century, lost — as far 
as we were concerned — in mere hearsay, mere 
geography-land, till we had grown to fancy them 
but as dim creations of some imaginative brainy 
like lost Atlantb submerged under die Athmtic 
swell. It is so easy to deceive us when we arc 
children, that we are apt to grow scqitical i^er 
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wards ; indeed, my travelling frame of mind is one 
long mental apdogy to my achool geography for 
having ventured to disbelieve it 

Yes, our spirits were high. Our sunshine had. as 
someone quaintly says, more than the usual measure 
of gold in it. We were so happy that Gordon and I 
actually refrained from scolding Kingston when he 
spoilt the harmony of the scene by bursting into 
song. 

We have all of us our little pleasant delusion 
about the one accomplishment we fondly believe we 
excel in. It is very pathetic to see us clinging with 
unalterable faith to this dreamlit mirage, perhaps 
when it is very old and has long ceased to excite 
admiration, or even attention. How we exalt our 
little speciality far above aU others ! How we 
magnify it! * I can't play the fiddle,' exclaims 
Mr. /\., with modest su|}eriority in his voice, ‘ but, 
by Jove ! I can make claret-cup !' 

Sometimes this Will-o'-the-wisp leads us only into 
the innocent fields of fire-lighting, tea-making, or 
potato-planting, but at others it allures us into the 
outer darkness of tuneless song. That was King- 
ston's case. He said it was called ‘ Bonnie Dundee'; 
we had to believe him. for we recc^nised the words. 
It had a chorus, a wonderful Kingstonian noise that 
sounded like ' Rowdy-dowdy-dow.’ He said the way 
to sing it was ‘ not to feel shy,' to * let yota^f go ’ — 
to * put beef into it’ I quote his own txpresskms 
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wkbotH any attempt to translate them into Et^luh. 
He accompanied this chorus with his walking*stick, 
uang the ricksha splash-boards as an impromptu 
drum. It made his ricksha man very nervous. We 
could escape, but he, poor fellow! was doomed to 
listen. There was much unconscious irony in his 
situation : he could never even hope to run away 
from it. 

Darkness found us still plodding onwards. At 
last Tarui was reached, and we dashed up the chief 
street of the little town, our coolies yelling loudly 
the peculiar ricksha cry that the traveller learns to 
know so well. 

The inn was called ‘ Kame-Ya.’ Mine host led 
us into the guest-room, a spacious apartment which 
he introduced to our notice in a long flowery speech 
punctuated with bows. 

* He say nice room,’ translated Karakamoka 
' Kept only for distinguished guests,' added 
Gordon. 

'At a distinguished price,’ chuckled Kingston. 

A wheezing and blowing were heard outside die 
panel docw. Soon a curious head afi^ieared, then 
two plump shoulders, and Anally a chdbby little 
momm/ crawled into the room (Ml hands and 
knees. 

'Can't she walk, poor thing?* asked Kii^iston 
^rmpatheticaUy. 
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Karakaknoko g%gied audibly. 

* Do ask her to walk,' we entreated. 

The. little maid seemed much embarrassed by 
our request ; however, upon our insisting ^e 
eventually gave in with many protestations and 
excu^ 

When the velvet cushions were laid in position, a 
tiny charcoal fire was brought in and tea served in 
the usual diminutive cups. 

* Karakamoko !' we called. 

* Yes.^ came a little voice from behind my port- 
manteau. 

‘ We have each had seven cups of tea ; when are 
they going to bring us something to eat 

* You hungry ?' 

' Don't chaff ; it’s serious.’ 

‘ Call the landlord,' suggested Gordon. 

‘ Anti tdH him we want dinner,’ implored Kingston. 

Then Karakamoko and the little man enjoyed a 
long and apparently most entertaining conversation. 
We sat and listened to their jokes. 

. ‘ Well ?’ I suggested. 

* He ! he ! thinkee wait a minute.’ 

‘ What does he say about dinner ?’ 

* He say no can have.’ 

' Why not ?* 

‘ Oh, muchee too late.’ 

’Tell him to give us a substantial tea, then.' 

’Tea have had,’ f 
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*Oh, we won’t quarrel with its name. Call it 
breakfast if you like, only let us eat it.’ 

• He thinkee no can do,’ came the consoling 
answer. 

We looked at the landlord. The expression in 
the eyes of three men who have fasted since early 
morning must be rather fearsome. The little man 
was fat ; Englishmen might be cannibals, for any- 
thing he knew to the contrary'. 

‘ Have you fish 1 asked reproachfully. 

When this idea had been translated, his face lost 
its anxious look, and a large smile stole gently 
across its broad expanse. 

* Plenty nice fish ; you come see.’ 

A torch was found ; Kingston supplied a match. 
Our host armed himself with a long, deadly-lookit^ 
spear, and Karakamoko told us that the fishing had 
begun. It looked very* dark outside. 1 thoi^ht of 
the warlike spear, and wondered what dreadful 
aquatic monsters were lurking out there in the 
night, perhaps expecting our arrival. The torch 
flared fitfully as the cold breeze fanned it. We 
groped our way single file, the spearman courage- 
ously leading the attacking party. It was soim; 
time before we could make out where we were, but 
at last a sort of half-pond, half-rockery, dawned 
upon us; it was spanned by a number tiny 
bridges. On one of these Karakamoko took up her 
poririon ; she just filled it comfortably. The dark 
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water sparkled where the light touched it. We 
peered into it in breathless suspense. A solemn 
silence ensued. All at once a who had been 
dazed by the unexpected light, recovered his presence 
of mind, and ‘ took a header ' into the pond. 

* Ha r shouted the landlord, brandishing his 
weapon. 

‘ Have see fish,' explained our little guide, with 
great satisfaction. A moment of silent suspense, 
then splash went another frog. Down came the 
spear. Karakamoko and the bridge trembled with 
excitement, but, alas ! the fish was not, and we eyed 
the would-be sportsman hungrily. 

' Did you sec him }’ asked Kingston. 

‘ Ha!’ grunted the landlord, with great energy. 

' Well, try again : steady ! That’s a good one — 
got anythii^ ? What bad luck !' 

At this moment we were interrupted by the 
arrival of the plump maid, walking this time just 
like an ordinary human being. She made a remark 
which caused Karakamoko and the landlord to 
shout with laughter. The bridge fairly shook with 
merriment. 

‘Don’t keep the joke all to yourself,’ I remon- 
strated at last 

‘ He ! he ! she say last fish have died two week 
ago!’ 



CHAPTER XXI 


THROUGH THE RAIN TO GIFU 

*Sho-o-o! Why you not get up? Sho-o-o ! 
Sho-OK) !’ 

I rubbed my eyes. The gray of the dawn 
glimmered through the paper panes. 

‘ I think you might leave me alone,’ I expostulated. 

‘ It can’t be long after midnight.’ 

‘Ow!’ exclmmed a familiar voice. ‘ Plenty day 
outside ; me thinkee velly late.’ 

I looked up. Karakamoko was bending over me. 
Her own simple toilet had been made, and dhe was 
devoting all her energies to rousing her refractory 
charges. Her habits were matutinal. Bed ai^ieaied 
to possess no charms for Karakamoko ; and, indeed, • 
it is hardly to be wondered at Japanese beds are 
not luxurious, and the pillow alone — of black woodt 
necessary for the preservation of the elaborate coils 
of hmr — would be sufficient to account for any re> 
lucxance on her part to pass more than a short spaoet 
of. time in so uncomfortable an attitude. But with 
us it was otherwise. We had no coils of hair to . 
preserve. We had no ambition to assist at 

[ * 7 * ] 
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rise. We enjoyed bed. Enveloped in immense 
opossum rugs, which formed a necessary part of (Mir 
travelling outfit, the early morning hours seemed to 
us a blissful period broken only by the inevitable 
waking'Up process, in which performance Karaka« 
moko played an active part. In order to postpone 
the evil hour, we had recourse to many artful straUa- 
gems, such as festooning our clothing in front of the 
paper panes to keep out the early light, or pretending 
to be asleep when we heard her flitting about the 
room ; but these innocent deceptions were useless, 
for our little guide had much of the persistent 
patience of the fly when it disturbs the slumberer 
on some warm summer’s afternoon. 

‘ What is the weather like ? I asked sleepily. 
‘Mucheebad>->p|entyratn.’answered Karakamoko. 
I crossed to the panel window and drew it aside ; 
the frame slid easily in the white grooves. A dull 
leaden sky stretched over the sea of dripping roofs. 
The rain fell steadily, monotonously. The few passers- 
by hurried along under large oilskin umbrellas be* 
nekth which they were all but concealed from sight 
There was something dismal about our little room 
seen in the imperfect light of a rainy day. The want 
of furniture and complete absence of decoration gave 
it a swept and garnished appearance, as of an empty 
house in the abandoned interval between the (dd 
occupants ahd the new. The paper panes ‘liad a 
wan, gray look, very different from the sunlit trans* 
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parency of brighter days. The very lacquer had lost 
its winking jollity, and had dulled down to complete 
harmony with the leaden skies overhead. 

We cooked our breakfast over a tiny charcoal 
stove, called hibacht, which was brought up to us 
from the public apartment downstairs. 1 1 was not a 
luxurious meal. It consisted of bacon and water- 
iMscuits, washed down by innumerable cups of green 
tea. The two former articles of diet we had brought 
from Kob^ ; they were the last straws that bound us 
to civilization. We three men took it in turns to 
cook. It would go hard to say who was worst at 
it Karakamoko looked on. Karakamoko’s culinary 
accomplishments were one of the pleasing little 
fictions which had led us into the paths of conducted 
travel. After the agony of partaking of the first 
meal cooked by Karakamoko. we unanimously 
agreed that it was ungallant to expect the only lady 
of our party to cook as well as guide. It was, on 
the face of it, unreasonable. How could a being 
who apparently existed on sugar-plums be expect^ 
to turn her attention to anything so gfMs as grilled 
bacon? 

Tim. turn ! tim, turn ! came the muffled sound of a 
samisen from one of the many little rooms around us. 
Some performer was taking advantage of the rainy 
morning to practise ‘ break-downs.’ Chattering and 
laughii^, too, found their way up to us, awakening 
Kaiakamoko’s curiosity, for, leaving the breakfmtt* 
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plates half washed, she tripped away U> inquire the 
cause of the merriment. 

In the course of the morning we had many visitors. 
The news of our arrival had spread among the good 
people of Tarui, and particularly among our ne^h- 
hours in the ‘ Kame-Ya,* for they appeared anxious 
to make our acquaintance. Three or four girls were 
the first who ventured to ins{)ect the big foreigners. 
We were made conscious of their arrival by a sound 
of suppressed giggling which came from behind the 
paper walls. They were in a flutter of girlish excite- 
ment, but were too shy to enter. They hoped that 
we would take the masculine prerogative of making 
advances, perhaps even take them captive, where- 
upon they would have paid their ransom in satniseu 
music and laughter. However, as we pretended not 
to hear them, and as the walls showed no convenient 
crack through which we might be inspected, they 
grew bolder, .'^t last one, more inventive than the 
rest, thrust her finger through a paper pane, and 
applied an eye to the hole. This was greeted with 
loud ‘ Ha’s !’ of approval. In an instant many holes 
were made, and our privacy was a thing of the past. 

One of our masculine visitors caused us at first 
much amusement. How he made up his mind to 
visit us at all 1 cannot imagine, for he was one of 
diose unfortunate beings who appear to be without 
a mind to make up. He came into our roopti slowly. 
When he found himself among us he smtli^ We 
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looked at him with answering smiles. Indeed, it 
would have been difficult not to smile at so comical 
an object His hair was brushed into two wisps, 
which stood stiffiy up behind his ears. His back 
was arched until his hands rested on his knees. 
His teeth were few and far between. His smile 
was masklike in its grotesque and unwavering fixity. 
We hoped that he would either say something or go 
away. He did neither ; he simply stood there and 
smiled. From being amusing he became painful, 
and it was with feelings of intense relief that we at 
last witnessed his ejection by the landlord. 

Towards noon the weather showed signs of clear- 
ing, the sun making an effectual effort to strug^^ 
through the fast-driving clouds, so we thought it iMMt 
to take advantage of the break and make a pmdi for 
Gifu. Karakamoko’s announcement that rickshas 
were required was the signal for a scene of much 
excitement. Ricksha competition ran high at Tarul 
Our little guide became the centre of a noh^ crowd. 
High above the clamour rang her vmce in in<%iia&t 
Japanese as she protested loudly against what 
peared to be the extortionate demands of the coolks. 
At last the excitement calmed down, mid we ventured 
to ask : 

* Have you made a good bargain, Karakamoko f 

* Ha! me thinkee yes ; five ricksha can cb Rar ten 
senari.’ 
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This, roughly speaking, might be called fivepenoe 
for two and a half miles, and gives a very lair idea of 
the cost of ricksha travelling in Central Ja^jan. 

Karakamoko and the pink tablecloth led the 
cavalcade. The landlord, whose feelings had been 
soothed by an unquestioning acceptance on our part 
of many imaginative extras, bade us farewell on the 
doorstep, and we left him surrounded by his re- 
tainers, all in circular positions, which we tried in 
vain to imitate. We made an imposing procession 
as we dashed along the streets of Tarui in ^gle 
file, the yellow mud splashing in showers from our 
ricksha wheels. Hardly had we left the town behind 
us, and were toiling along a country lane, than down 
came the rain in toirents. A sudden halt was called, 
and all attention was directed to lowering the ricksha 
hoods and drawing the tattered coverings more 
closely around us. Our rickshas had seen better 
days. Mine had been a sumptuous little carriage, 
for here and there I could still see the scraps of red 
lacquer that clung to its shafts and wheels. Great 
age and hard work had left their mark, and it was 
difficult to imagine that this dirt-b^^med, travel- 
worn little vehicle had once been the possession of a 
possible Princess, and that these tora coverings had 
shdtered some Oriental beauty from sunshine and 
storm. The hood and apron were made of thin 
ydlow oilskin, which crackled like parchment at 
every movement Their a>ndition was hi^ly un- 
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satisfactory. Rents seamed them in many places, 
some were rudely darned with cord, others yawned 
widely without even this rough semblance of re- 
spectability. Ricksha travelling is not all pleasure. 
That afternoon gave us an idea of its seamy side. 
The rain, taking advantage of the flaws in the oil- 
skin, was not long in finding me out, and Isefore long 
I was seated in a pool of water, while a shower-bath 
sprinkled me liberally from overhead. Through a 
rent in my curtain 1 could see my coolie splashing 
steadily forwards at the same even pace. He had 
divested himself of all clothing, save the merest rag, 
and in this light and airy costume he rose sufjerior 
to wind and weather. The water streamed down his 
naked body in little rivulets, and the polished skin 
shone again in wet lights where the gleam of the 
early afternoon gray ness rested upon it. It wiiui 
wonderful with what tender solicitude this roiij^ 
fellow r^arded me. Time and again he would 
back over his shoulder in cheery encouragement 
With his own hands he tuckei me mto my little 
coach with unknown words of*apparent apdiogy for 
the condition of the yellow oilskin. A gesticulatimi 
towards the mists that shrouded the far horiaon, 
accompanied as it was with the most hopeful of 
smiles, was more explicit. * A little patience, noU« 
sir,' it seemed to say — a little patience, and ytt will 
arrive at Gifu.’ it needed but little patience, how-j 
. ever, to lai^h back at the cheery fellow. 
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The roads were execrable. At titnes a pdol of mud/ 
of more than a foot in depth, had to be forded, and 
as we jolted through it the idea of a possible upset 
made me shudder. The wind rose steadily, and fierce 
gusts lashed us with big rain. My hands grew chill 
in the vain endeavour to shield myself with the 
tattered coverings. How I longed for our destina- 
tion ! The physical discomfort at last resulted in ‘a 
numbness of the senses, and I watched the passing 
scenery, the wind-tossed foliage, the rain-drenched 
roads, with indifference as complete <ts if it were not 
I, but another with whom 1 had little in common, 
that was experiencing them under such unpleasant 
conditions. On and on we plodded. Sometimes a 
peasant trudged heavily past, his big wooden clogs 
splashing through the yellow puddles and his back 
bent before the driving rain. For the most part, 
however, the road was deserted, and when the twi- 
light closed in upon us the scene was one of the 
most cheerless that can be imagined. 

A visit from Japanese Custom-house officials is a 
solemn and imposing ceremony. 

The little picnic, which Karakamoko dignified by 
the name of ‘dinner,’ was scarcely over when the 
sleeping echoes of the inn resounded to the tread of 
many feet The old staircase groaned audibly. It 
was so accustomed to being patted gently by soft 
stocking-soles that to be suddenly desecrated by 

12 — 2'?; 
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boots must have been painful to it. The clang and 
datter of scabbards mounting step by step rang out 
of the darkness. 

We sat sdll and waited their arrival in clouds of 
tobacco-smoke. The shadow of the law is a fear- 
some thing, but, as we were unable to recall anything 
worthy of death or imprisonment committed in the 
immediate past, we felt hopeful. 

* Ha !’ exclaimed Karakamoko breathlessly, as she 
burst into the room. ‘ Soldier mans !— come sec 
passport’ 

* Tell them to come in,’ I said. 

Three little uniforms quick-marched into the 
room ; six little boots creaked loudly. Whedling 
into line formation, they saluted. They were the 
most melancholy mechanical toys I had seen. They 
seemed to feel the depressing d^ity of haviipg t>een 
‘ made in Germany.’ The stem mould of anny dis- 
cipline had left its trade-mark upon them. Every 
pleasant characteristic trait had been stamped out, to 
give place, alas ! to nothing but the dead unifoTintty 
of the man-killing machine. To otmipare tlu^ pmtt 
with their present was as saddenii^ as to draw a 
ocHnparison between a fresh fig and a dried one. or 
between a herring in the full enjoyment of its i|atlifal 
cJementand the crushed possessor (d* the thousaiiiltli 
partt^abarreL It was a mdanchdy oiet8iiioc||^lQ4^ 
One ctHild not help feeling that theri^ hwt soi^ 
when inside these neat little uniforfiia---OQ||fie^;||^ 
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it were, in these European shells — thane were im- 
prisoned three merry, courteous little all 

longing to laugh, to bow, to make friends, restrained 
only by the remembrance of the drill-sergeant and 
the fear of being thought natural. 

They began to take notes in cheap pocket-books, 
referring many times to our passports with evident 
pride in being able to read. The smallest man had 
no pencil. 1 offered him mine; the little fellow 
accepted it gratefully. 

When they hlai down the dark staircase, they 
left a shadow behind them — the shadow of the 
West Uotting out the sunshine of the East 

Karakamoko was the first to dispel this gloom. 
She had been conversing confidentially with our land- 
lord ; the result of this conversation was the question : 

‘ You like see paint ?’ 

* Paint V we questioned thoughtfully. 

* Yes, paint on paper.’ 

•Oh !’ 

* You like see ?* 

' • Who paints on paper ? I asked. 

Karakamoko pointed one chubby finger at the 
door. We could hear someone breathing loi^y 
behind it 

* Landlord P 1 guessed. 

She nodded. 

* Tell hitii all like see.’ 

I have rarely seen such simple haf^ess as 
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beamed from the landlord’s ugly face when Kara> 
kamoko led him into the room. Three artistic 
Englishmen in one day were almost too much for 
the human heart The work of art took as long 
to unwind as a mummy ; at last, however, it un- 
rolled into candle-light, and he passed it to us with 
a would-be depreciative air, through which naive 
joy shone brightly. 

We took the picture, and, bringing it nearer to 
our one candle, bent over it with much curiosity. 
A silence followed. I never before have found 
myself face to face with such a mystery as that 
painting. We looked long at its weird hieroglyphics^ 
The longer we studied it, the more of a mystery it 
became ; we held it in many lights, we shaded our 
eyes, we consulted the happy expression of the 
landlord, but all in vain. The situation was be* 
coming unbearable. .■* 

‘ Say what think,’ whispered Karakamc^ 
nervously, tugging my sleeve. Excellent advice^ 
O most quaint of guides ! but utterly impossible to 
follow. * 

Then the artist interfered. 

*What for you lookee upside downside?' trant* 
fated Karakamoko. 

We reversed the picture in confusion. 
i Japanese paintings have a saddening eifed: Oft 
me. I cannot pass a Jj^panese curiosity sbopi efen 
now, without feeling a sense of humiliAtidi^ 
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among the collection of oddities I am sure to see 
some scrap of incomprehensible colour which re- 
calls the close of that evening at Gifu, our silent 
struggles with Oriental art, the anxiety of Kara- 
kamoko, and the final explosion of Kingston which 
drove the disappointed landlord from the rocmi. 

1 awakened suddenly that night, startiii^ from 
the warm tyranny of dreamless sleep with a sensa- 
tion of wonder, which resolved itself into the three 
words, * Where am 1 It began with a delightfully 
comfortable indifference, a lazy speculation as if 1 
were discussing the probable w'hereabouts of some 
stranger, of someone too far off to awake any 
real interest within me. Then as ideas dawned 
into definite form, as isolated fragments of memory 
pieced themselves together, suddenly the remem- 
brance — This IS Japan ! — flashed across my mind. 
I almost laughed in drowsy derision, it seemed so 
impossible. The notion refused to leave me, how- 
ever, so at last I lay listening, watching for some 
corroboration of the fantastic idea. As I waited a 
dny glow caught my eye, a little red spark brighten- 
ing and dulling alternately, while over me there 
floated a faint aromatic odour of Japanese tobacco^ 
I smiled contentedly ; of course— how stupid of me 
to fotget! It was Karakamoko indulgii^ in htsr 
midoight Smoke. With a sigh of satis&ction 1 
clowpdi my eyes and fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XXII 

MITAKE 

It is very pleasant to come out-of-doors in the early 
hours, when strong lights lie on the scarce -awakened 
world, and the freshness of the morning lingers still 
on leaf and flower. The air is exquisitely ctiol and 
clear — a limpid transparency — full of the purity that 
precedes the dawn. Dim shadows float in the 
hollows of the hills. The foliage of the woodlands 
is drenched in dew ; it glitters faintly in chill, wet 
lights. Tall trees stand motionless in the breathless 
air. A sense of expectancy seems to pervade die 
scene. Man appears strangely out of place a| 
such an hour, an alien, an intruder, for the noiae and 
movement of humanity is fat; removed from dbe 
peace and serenity of Nature. The pearl-gray 
mists are shot with opaline lights ; strangely beaut^l 
they appear as they advance and recede before 
every susjndon <4 wandering air. As we watdi, n 
roseate flush tinges the honzmi line, the deads tune 
for thdr long concert, a bird awakens into iOHg» 
and tbe lovdy autumn day springs into bang. 

All thw and more repaid us a thousandfold for osd 
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early start from Gifu. But, early as we werc^ tli^ 
labourers in the little fields were eariier still. Thore 
they were, digging energetically, wielding the rude 
farm implements with unconscious grace, their 
quickened breath rising into the frosty atmosphere 
like the smoke from many joss-sticks. The interest 
which our appearance aroused was tinged always 
with amazement. It is ever so among Eastern 
peoples; they cannot for the life of them imagine 
what you do so far from home. Travel for the sake 
of travel is incomprehensible to them. Even 
Karakamoko wondered. 

* Why you here ?* she asked gravely on one 
occasion. 

‘To see Japan,' 1 answered with corresponding 
gravity. 

‘ Ha !’ she ejaculated ; but her tone implied 
doubt 

* Bligland not nice place she went on. 

* Very nice,’ I assured her. 

* No nice girl to love ?* 

• ' On the contrary, there are many girls to love.’ 

' Then, why you here ?* 

The idea of a man with a ‘ nice place ’ to live in, 
and a ‘ ni(% girl to love,’ flying in the face oS Provi* 
defice by scouring the globe appeared to Iter little 
shprtof lunacy. This incomprehensible p^liarity 
of ours endeared us still more to her. We were 

■ * ■'A 

evidently not to be trusted alone. A ke|per was 
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indispensable. When a woman considers herself 
indi^nsable there is no more to be said. She 
takes up the reins of government in a manner so 
decided that the merely masculine element gives in 
at once. 

That noon-day halt was a pleasant experience. 
It was ver)' warm. The sunshine lay — a luminous 
sea — on the drowsy land. It streamed everywhere 
— this golden inundation — over hamlet and plain, 
over mountain and valley. I was lying on my back 
in the long grass, awaiting the hour for starting. 
The others were I knew not where — I did not even 
care, so steeped w’as I in the delights of that warm 
illumination. 

With half-closed eyes I gazed upwards into the 
deep vault above me. 

A large cloud was approaching from the west, a 
ntarvel of ethereal formation. The drifting wonder 
of its uplands and ravines was sweeping along in the 
infinity of tractless blue. TJrere was a sublime 
dignity in its calm advance. It appeared to be 
sailing slowly, but its pace in those far regions of 
air must have been that of a tempest; and yet, 
O marvel of marvels I not a line wavered, not a form 
trembled, but precipice after precipice, and mountain 
after mountain, it swept resistlessly forward, with the 
speed of the morning in its wings and all the witchery 
of natural loveliness in its stately, sunlit flight 
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The day was drawing to a close when we st(^>ped 
for the night at the village of Mitake. The homely 
little inn rejoiced in the fine^sounding name of 
Nonoguchi-ya. 

Mitake is a quaint little place, seemingly composed 
of one street winding upwards on the rough, uneven 
road to where the birches thicken and the maples 
redden against the sky-line. The hamlets of gray 
timber are stained with many a dark streak and 
weather-beaten shadow; the emerald moss nestles 
in their crannies, and the silver lichen clings to their 
stout beams ; and silver and emerald combine to 
beautify and soften the crudeness of the old logs 
which support the uneven roofs. They are sturdy 
little dwellings, these Mitake cottages, for all that 
they are rough-and-ready as the mountain rocks on 
which they are built. Shoulder to shoulder they 
stand and face the winter storms, with broad eaves 
pulled down like caps over their window-eyes, and 
big boulders dotted here and there on their shingle 
roofs to prevent the herce gales carrying them 
bodily away, as they shriek past on their path of 
destruction. 

On that evening, however, they looked peaceful 
and homely. The blue smoke curled lightly up 
from their rude chimneys, and at the open doors the 
old women were sitting — ^the twilight of Life enjoy- 
ing the twilight of the perfect autumnal day. Over 
the fringe of foliage the sky shone — a cold, delicate 
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green from which the last trace of the sunset had 
vanished. 

The shadows were mustering in the village street, 
stealing from out the voiceless woods, at first one by 
one, then faster and faster as the minutes passed 
and the pure light faded imperceptibly in the west 
As Gordon and I littered outside, the air grew 
chill, a star peeped out far overhead and winked at 
us across the millions of pale*green miles, and from 
the purple depths of the valley the voice of the river 
greeted us with hoarse music. 

At this moment a familiar little voice called to us 
from an upper window of the inn ; 

* What for not come in ? You catchee cold.’ 

So we joined her in the neat little guest-room of 
the tea-house, and presently forgot the gatherii^ 
night with all its attendant train closing in so stealthily 
and silently upon the dusky hamlet and its weary 
inhabitants. 
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Where was Karakamoko? The hour for starting 
had arrived, and she was nowhere to be seen. At 
last, after much search, she was discovered in the 
miniature garden, indulging in a violent flirtation 
with the landlord — a gay old man of sixty. 

* You should not flirt,* I remarked severely. 

*What that mean.^ she asked innocently, with 

her head daintily posed on one side like an inquisi- 
tive canary. 

Tins was embarrassing! How could I possibly 
define flirtation so that she would understand me? 
And even if I could make my meaning intell^ble, 
would my Western notions be in keeping with her 
unsophisticated nature and primitive Japanese 
training ? 

‘ Oh, well I when a fellow likes a girl, but 
doesn't mean business; or when a girl means 
nothing, and does a great deal — you understand 
thUt 1 hope?* 

* N-o-oi' she murmured dubiously. 

* You ireally have a lot to learn.’ 

I*«9} I 
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, ‘ Yes,’ she assented modestly* 

* Look here : what did that old man want when 
he held your hand ?* 

‘ He want see if nice.’ 

‘ Oh, did he ! And afterwards ?* 

‘ He thinkee velly nice.’ 

* Well, that’s flirtation.’ 

Karakamoko gave a contented little sigh. 

* Me like flutteration,’ she said simply. 

My little sermon was not being as successful as I 
had hoped, so I began again : 

‘ You shouldn’t do it, you know.' 

‘ Why not do i*’ 

‘ Because it’s too — well, too pleasant, I suppose ; 
we should never do anything we like very much in 
this world.’ 

‘ You never do flutteration, Watson Sama 

Really, this young person was making too mutdi 
prepress. 

‘Look here, Karakamoko: we’ve no time to 
talk like this. We must be off. Have you ordered 
the rickshas • 

Did I see an ironical twinkle in her merry eyes, 
as she replied sweetly, ‘ Me will go see'? 1 think 
Idid. 

We had some difhculty in engaging four xickidiii 
. men ftnr the day’s journey. Two of our <^}ies who 
had us from Gifo offered their sendcdlf thd 
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others were ptdiged to go home, and had started on 
the return journey befofe daybreak. One of our old 
hands lived at Mitake He was a fine specimen of 
up'Country ricksha man. He had taken a fancy to 
us, and while Gordon and Karakamoko were scour- 
ing the village in search of fresh men, he offered to 
take Kingston and me to his house. His name was 
Hosuke, and he had picked up a little English 
during a two years’ stay in Yokohama. 

His cottage was the picture of cleanliness. His 
wife received us on her knees, and appeared quite 
overcome by the unexpected honour of our visit. 
We asked him if they lived alone, or if there were 
more of the family ? It was not easy to explain our 
meaning to him. but at last he seemed to understand, 
and led us into an<Aher room at the back of his tiny 
dwelling. 

In this , inner room an old woman was sitting, 
nearly bent double over a charcoal stove. She 
must have been very old. for her face was a curious 
network of wrinkles, and her hair was like a patch 
of last year's snow. Death seemed to have for- 
gotten her, or perha|)S he knew that she was willing 
to totter away with him whenever he held' cmt his 
hand, and so, as he could get her easily, he Itept her 
waiting. Death is someumes very human. She 
was axKmtng softly in a weird falsetto w|ien we 
disturbed in a voios so thin and sof| that it 
scarc^ stiimd the quiet ah’. Standing bjjr lisr side, 
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and lisienii^ intently to htf song, was a iftinrdy ^tde 
not more than six years old, dressed already 
like a miniature ricksha man, in twisted loin-doth 
and tiny plaited sandals. The old lady was 
Hosuke’s grandmother, and the little boy was his 
son. He further told us, in his quaint broken 
English, that she was *no muchee good’ and 
* muchee too old.’ 

The poor old thing looked timidly up at us as we 
entered ; the sudden light dazed her, for her sunken 
eyes had a dim, far-off look in them as of one 
whose world lies in the past, peopled only by 
memories of dead hopes and dc|)arted friends. 
Then a sudden consciousness stole into them, and 
she bowed a low, graceful bow replete with all tte 
measured dignity of the East 

Hosuke called his little son to him and showed Hi 
his tiny muscles, already firm with many a long 
of scrambling on the rough hill roads in the tfieen 
mountain air. He pretended that they were > 
nothing, not worthy of our notice, but he {netended 
very badly, the honest fellow^ and we could see 
by his happy smile that not a curve in the 
little l^js, not a half-formed muscle in the dhildiidi 
body, hit went straight to his heait*~aye, and ' 
lightened the long day in the shafts wfth'' 
dioughts of the home-comii^ and the dear wee 
voice waiting to welcome him in the gathefix|t 
twilit 
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1 no^oeAt kowa^t that when ne began to taOcof 
other things , the lUde momk6 slipped atrsqr to die 
old woniai*8 side, and coaxed her to go 00 with die 
story. She did not comply at once; peihaps our 
presence dbturbed her, or perhaps the dreamland 
threads, once dropped, could not be taken up so 
quickly. But her impatient auditor gave her no 
peace, and soon the weird (alsetto began agmn. 
When we left the story was in full swing, and both 
old woman and lidle boy had entirely forgotten us. 

I wonder what the story was about? 1 would 
like to have been that litde momko^ with his serious 
face and fascinated eyes, for just ten minutes ; to 
have sat by the old lady's side, and peeped with 
hm* into other days, while the memories came thick 
and fast, whisperii^ in the wavering voice like 
withered leaves eddying hither and thither in the 
wintei^s wind. 

No doubt she told him many a Japanese fsury* 
tale, many a dear little story which he would never 
forget, and which in after-life he will always 
associate with the old, old woman, with the little 
charcoal stove, and with the dark inner room. And 
then, perhaps, some day. when even his grandson 
Ifeunks him *too muchee old,’ there may be some 
dny momko to find him out and lead him^l gently 
away to story*land, where love and lauglrler are 
waiting to welcome him, as In the sunny i^ys xA 
^id»&ihood Icmg, long aga | 
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It was a delightful morning. The sunshine was 
brilliant, the air Was crisp and fresh, and all 
Nature was out-of-doors enjoying the brightness 
and exhilaration of autumn. 

Shortly after we had lost sight of Mitake, a long 
ascent had to be made on foot, the rickshas toil- 
ing slowly upward in our rear. The scenery was 
mountainous, but soft and beautiful. The undula- 
ting hills were caqjeted with a tangle of delicate 
grasses, their hollows ‘brimful with the shadow of 
blue flowers.’ The breeze passed over them in long 
shivers, every little belfry bending its head grace- 
fully with the whisper of an almost inaudible chime. 

Away to our left we obtained glimpses of the open 
country chequered with sunshine and shadow. The 
ripple of a dancing brook greeted us joyously as it 
bounded down the hillside and sped laughingly 
away, concealed by the undergrowth of ferns which 
arched their fronds over the narrow water-bed. 
•The insect world was all astir; the clear air iras 
alive with coloured life, and merry with the mcttion 
of tiny wings. Large many-haed InitterAles floated 
hither and thither like ' golden boats in a i^inny 
sea flashing dragon-flies skimmed past, the invis- 
ible vibrations of their transpaurent wings catching 
the light and shimmering faintly in a haze df purple 
and silver; winged beetles and scarlet ladybirds 
darted to and fro; drowsy bumble-bees httmnted 
from flower to flower— clumsy fellows ! f<» ewr 
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missing their foothold on some petal-edge, when 
they would roll into the scentled shadows and lie 
grumbling lazily, their hairy thighs all dusty with 
pollen. 

It was harvest-time. The men were all busy 
gleaning the golden rice-crops from the fields, and 
hanging the full sheaves on cr(»s-stakes of bamboo 
to dry in the sun. 

The women and girls, too, had their share in the 
labour that supplied the family with rice for the 
coming year, and before every cottage door they 
were engaged in tearing off the heavy ears from the 
stalks with iron rakes, then sifting the grain on mats 
spread on the warm southern side of the dwellings. 

Towiirds afternoon we stopped at the hamlet of 
Nakatsugawa. The road had been heavy, the hills in 
many pla es being steep jmd full of ruts. Our coolies 
told us that they would go no farther. An argu- 
ment with a Japanese ricksha man is as never-ending 
as a Scotch sermon ; there is always a * seventhly 
and lastly * lying in wait to disappoint you. In a 
recent book of travel 1 was struck by a sentence 
which recalled my experiences with Js^ianese 
coolies. The writer wished to cross a boundary in 
o{^)osition to the powers that were. Aptepos of 
the altercation which ensued, he quaintly sa^ : * I 
•tayed there arguii^ with them for three wedksf 
The sun had set before we came to any decision. 

13—4 , 
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Its lasft rays fell a^t the hill-tops, on the rou^h 
oKMintain road, the four stolid coolies, ^e entire 
peculation o( Nakatsugawa, and our indignant 
sdves. 

'Offer them more pay,’ I suggested weakly, 
British eloquence versus coolie obstinacy appearing 
to me like waves breaking on some iron rock. 

‘ Say you no pay at all,’ whispered Karakamoko. 

‘Ace of trumps,’ applauded Kingston. 

And so it proved. Hosuke had been wavering 
visibly ; the last threat decided him. 

‘ Can do,’ he exclaimed suddenly. 

The other coolies gave in, not without nuuiy 
grumbles, and away we drove into the gatherii^ 
dusk. 

Travelling by night on these steep hill roads 
is decidedly dangerous. Creeping downhill is a 
nervous experience. The way the coolies 
themselves back against the bodies of the Bttle 
carriages till their broad shoulders are neariy 00 
a level with the travellers' feet is alannii^ to the 
tyro at ricksha gymnastics. A larger Mooe than 
usual, a slip, a stumble, and the tragedy of 'Jade 
and Jill ’ would be enacted with a runnii^ ridkriia 
accompaniment It was very word The daii^- 
ness hemmed one round with almost tangible 
obscurity, for the dim light frc»n our paper lantenis 
but served to make night visible It was imposs^ 
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to see more than a yard ahead. The road at times 
appeared to go down, down, like a shaft sunk into 
the solid glo<Mn. Fmitastic sha^pes lo<Mned throt^ 
the night, assuming monstrous, unheard<<^ propOT- 
tions, with a strange antagonism in their contortions, 
then vanished suddenly, swallowed up in mist The 
long-lost herethtary belief in witches comes back to 
us sometinles when confronted with the wdrd, 
magic-lantern effects of shadow-land. Voices were 
hushed, and conversation died away, each one 
being taken up with his own thoughts and with a 
silent observation of die mysterious phantasma- 
goria around. Once the low crooning song of some 
singer returning home after the day’s labour in the 
rice-fields came faintly to us, softened and saddened 
by the distant The village of Ochiai was not far 
off. It dawned on us suddenly, heralded by an 
unexpected chorus of children’s voices, a shrill cry 
of wonderment raised at the unlooked-for excite- 
ment of our arrii^. 

To sup or not to sup? that was the question. 
Karakamoko had been sent to spy out the land. 
We three sat on the matting of the guest-room, 
hungrily, anxiously, waiting for the verdict. Sounds 
of voices came from the tiny garden underneath our 
windows. Were they discusring our menu ? If ao^ 
it must be amusing, for laughter played a principal 
part in fts arrangement. 
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All at once our guide, philosopher, and friend 
burst in upon us. We scanned her cheerful fac^ 
then felt happy : there was supper in her eye. 

‘ What will eat ?’ she asked. 

* What have got i*’ answered we with Oriental 
brevity. 

This puzzled her. She had exjiected us to name 
a variety of dishes, and after every one she would 
have shaken her head and murmured. ‘ No can do ’ ; 
but this bald, bare question, this masculine brutality, 
confused her. 

* No likee Japanee chow ?’ she asked, looking 
from one to the other. 

* Not ver>' much,’ I answered cautiously. 

‘ Ah !’ and she relapsed into silence. 

Something unusual was happening under her 

wonderful coils of hair. Could it be an idea ? We 
WcUted patiently. 

At last it overflowed in three welcome wordi : 

‘ Me thinkee hen.’ 

When she saw our faces she laughed jtqrously. 
It was a very bright idea. 

'What age?’ asked Kingston. 

* Me thinkee chick.’ 

Sprii^ chickens in autumn ! This was In^sed a 
luxury. Our mouths watered as our unaginaflofi 
stripped the tender young bones and revdBed in 
the succulent meat We had alntott forgptten il^ 
mcist^ice d* such gentkcfeatuiesasiqpiir^illl^^ 
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‘ Bravo, Caricature f shouted Kingston. * You 
are a brick ! But I say, old girl, how can catch, eh ?* 

Karakamoko considered a moment, then replied 
gravely : 

* No can catchee, no can cook ; no can cook, no 
can eat’ 

This sounded Socratic, so we cheered her on her 
mission, and away she went highly delighted with 
our praise. She took our one lamp with her, so we 
sat still in patience and darkness to await her return. 

Has the reader ever listened to the remonstrances 
of a spring chicken pursued by a Japanese maiden "i 
They would draw tears from a heart of stone. 
Nothing but the consdousness of the ‘ long* felt 
want’ which that chicken would so appropriately 
fill prevented our interfering on its behalf. Truly, 
our appetites arc sad blunters of our finer sensi- 
bilities. Given a hunger of sufficient intensity, I 
honestly believe a man would not scruple to eat his 
grandmother. He would chew her tenderly out of 
regard for her sex, and possibly might even go the 
length of overlooking her toughness on the ground 
of relationship. 

The chase was long — so long, in fact, that we 
wondered much at the indefatigable eneigy displayed 
by sudi youthful drumsticks. They betrayed a 
stamina, a fund of resource, beyond the hq)cd-for 
tenderness’ of their years. There cam^ a time;, 
however, when even their wonderful ai^lvity ex* 
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hsuisted itsdf, and a Icmg chortle of poultry anguidi 
announced the glad tidings that the race was over. 

Gravdy we inspected the vanquished. It was 
small and villainous-looking. Emaciation had 
marked it for her own. With a view to ascertaining 
its age and condition, we prodded it with discrimi- 
nating forefingers. It resented the familiarity. If 
ever eye conveyed a curse, it was the eye of that 
hen. 

* Is this your idea of a chicken, Karakamoko ?* 
asked Gordon sadly. 

‘Can run muchee queek,’ panted poor Karaka- 
moko with characteristic irrelevancy. 

With feelings of foreboding we sentenced it to 
death. While it was being cooked, Gordon passed 
the time in sharpening his pocket-knife (which stood 
us in lieu of a carver). The action was prophetaCi 
1 will draw a veil over that dinner. It is a patfllH 
memory even now. The curse semi In dteeyf !^ 
that hen returned to haunt me in the shape of m 
fiend of ind^esdon. Tobehmi-hauntedatmidn^i^ 
is a fearsome thii^ ; it is almott as unpleasant as 
bdng henpecked at that hour. SdB, one diing 
consoles me: 1 have not suffered in vain if tny 
experience can prove a wamii^ to otheta. Bewim 
(these are my last wtmhi tm this subject), O yevdw 
follow in the paths of Japanese travel-- beam of 
spiing chickens in autumn ! 
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BY THE MAGOME PASS TO AGEMATSU 

‘ Tears, idle tears.’ Kingston knew not what they 
meant, so he rushed downstairs to ask our advice. 

We were taken aback. 

' Do you think we ought to go and see ? 1 asked 
Gordon. 

‘ I don’t know,* he answered dubiously. 

* Come alo^ !' called Kingston ; ‘ there won’t be 
much left of her if you don’t make haste.’ 

*Is she in pain.^' I asked, as we followed him 
indoors. 

’ It looks like it.’ 

' Physical pain ?’ 

* No ; more like painful physic,’ he chuckled. 

■ ‘ What do you mean ?’ 

‘ What 1 say. I’m sure she has been experiment- 
ii^. You remember the other day, when she tried 
those salts, and they all fizzed up in her inside i^ 
Wen, tlds time it may be ink, or shaving-soap, or 
boot-grease f ;i; 

We -found Karakamoko ritting on die pnk table- 
clotiby indul^fing in what girb call 'agood 
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I think she must have heard us a>ming, for the 
storm reached its height as we entered the room. 
Her tiny hands nearly covered her face, and through 
the little fingers the tears chased each other down 
the rosy cheeks. She was such a sunny little 
person, with a nature which belonged so entirely to 
the merry side of life, that to find her crying was as 
unexpected as it was embarrassing. It was like 
trusting a day whose blue skies advise you to leave 
your umbrella at home, and then do their best to 
drown you. Metaphorically speaking, we threw 
away our umbrellas when first we saw Karakamoko 
smile. 

We stood round her in dismay. We looked at 
her, and then into each other’s faces, where we read 
nothing but utter helplessness and constematimu 
No one spoke. She sobbed .steadily. I dunk 
three men confronted unexpectedly with one little 
girl’s tears is a pitiable sight. She was sueb a 
dainty piece of Japanese bric4-brac, that we dB 
felt painfully out of place. We were as capalde of 
understanding the sorrows of a humming-bird, as 
these sudden tears of our litde guide There 
seemed to be something too dainty in dtti quaint 
outburst to be quite human ; and yet, I suppose, a 
real woman’s heart throbbed beiusath that ptettf 
dress, folded so neatly over the heaving bosom. 

* Can’t you say something?’ whii^red Gordon 
to me 
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* Why don’t you speak to her ?' I said to King- 
ston, nudging him severely with my elbow. 

‘ Oh, I like that !’ he retorted. ‘ Say something 
yourself.’ 

It was very awkward. We all longed to slip 
away, but no one liked to be the first to retreat 

Karakamoko felt the advantage of the situation, 
and, womanlike, made full use of it. We might 
have been chairs, for all the notice she took of us. 

This was idiotic. Something had to be done. 
Someone must begin. 

Taking the bull by the horns, I said desperately : 
* Karakamoko !’ A world of tender remonstrance 
throbbed along the three J(:'s of that ridiculous name. 

No answer. 

* Karakamoko dear f — in tones of deep affection. 

Renewed sobs. 

‘ Karakamoko dearest f — in an accent of sur- 
passing love. 

Perfect deluge ! 

* No use,’ burst out Kingston ; ‘ you’re no good. 
Let me have a try.’ 

‘ Oh, go on please — never mind me !’ I said sadly, 
for it is an unpleasant sensation to find one’s love 
unretumed, and 1 was unused to it in those youth- 
ful days. 

‘Now, lookee here/ Kingston b^ati — 'lookec 
here, young Ouicature San ? What for cry ? Muchee 
too plenty tear have got Ugly face wifli make.’ 
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Why this nonsensical jargon should be more, 
effective than my loving words I leave the reader 
to decide. The effect of his speech, however, was 
cmtainly remarkable. The last sentence, in ^par* 
tictilar, had a wonderfully cooling effect Still, the 
storm was not over, and when she could speak she 
sobbed out ; 

‘ Ha ! boo — hoo— me pl-enty sad g-i-r-1 ’ (sob. 
sob). ‘You no likee me’ (sob). ‘What for once 
was baby ?* (sob, sob, sob). 

Poor little woman ! She was evidently very un- 
happy, so Kingston said kindly : 

* We all like you, old girl ; perhaps you don’t 
like us ?’ 

‘Me love you all ’ — nodding her head vehemently, 
but adding in a sad voice : ‘ You think pay yen 
makee all right Japanese girl no inside have 
got’ 

‘ What did I tell you whispered Kingston 
triumphantly. ‘ It must be shaving-soap, after all* 

* Nonsense !’ exclaumed Gords^. ‘ She means 
her feelings ; someone has hurt them.’ 

‘ What a brute !* we both ejaculated. 

‘Who is i^ Karakamoko?’ 1 asked symp^ed- 
cally. 

' Gordon Santa,’ she stud tremulously. 

This was astonishing; we could hardly believe 

ISBTS# 

* Wlat dui I do?* asked Gordon inoedulously. 
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* You speakee unkind ; you aay me bekmg pl<mty 
bad thing.' 

* When did 1 say that ?' 

* Last nigl|^ You speakee — me hear you say you 
no litcee Caricature. Plenty bad thing, Caricature f 

We tried not to laugh. That Gordon's ideas 
on art should have rebounded on poor little Kara- 
kamoko seemed very droll We recalled the lamp- 
lit room, the miserable supper, the discontented 
discussion, which finally called forth a fierce tirade 
i^;ainst bad art in general and caricature in par- 
ticular, and we smiled again. These paper walls 
were very thin : Karakamoko had overheard. 

It took us two and a halt hours to climb the 
Magome Pass that morning, at the foot of which 
nestled the village of Ochiai. The view from the top 
of the pass was ntagnificent. Along the mountain- 
tops the mists quivered and clung. They twined 
themselves in wreaths round the bold outlines, and 
lay — a shimmering veil — along the daric sides in 
long, level lines of vapour. They were never stiB 
a moment Sometimes they mustered thdr forces 
and blotted everything out, and again they melted 
as if by magic, and allowed the distance to loom 
dimly through; they coquetted with the weather- 
beaten heights, touching them with white mi^- 
fingers, lightly, airily, in a partii^ care^ as thqr 
leoeded ; and all at once, widi an ^exjdical^ 
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suddenbess, they veered round, and, sweeping back, 
they flooded mountain and valley with the cool 
envelopment of their embraces. 

The lower slopes, clad in a green garment of 
many-tinted foliage, swept down to the purple of 
the valleys, while in the distance, glowing with the 
warmth of noon-day, stretched the fertile province 
of Mino. 

On the other side of the pass the uplands rose 
gently from the sheen of the river, which wound 
between its verdant banks till it disap{)eared, a mere 
thread of light, on the horizon. 

The descent was long and tedious. Several 
mountain ponies were passed — poor miserable 
animals — hobbling painfully up the stone-strewn 
road, urged on with many a resounding blow from 
the sticks which their peasant masters wielded so 
cruelly. 

Before we gained the river level once again, we 
passed through a bamboo grove, i do not know if 
the reader has seen a bamboo forest; if not, it h 
certainly a treat to come- To me it is one of the 
loveliest things in all the lovely world of Nature. 

The slender stems, with a polish as of immense 
age upon them, shot aloft, with never a branch to 
bn^ their measured stateliness. The eye followed 
the knots in the cane shafts, as they recurred at 
regular intervals, till they vanished in the canopy of 
foliage which shut out the blue. Infinite multitudqi 
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of these dainty pillars, like the aerial columns of 
some enchanted cathedral, receded away in endless 
succession, farther and farther into the distance. The 
light, toned to the faintest emerald, fell from inter- 
woven leaf and intertwisted branch. The cool, 
clear, pellucid green lent an almost unearthly light 
to the lonely wood. There was a solemnity in this 
mellow illumination that was restful to eye and 
brain, a serenity as of voluntary retirement and 
seclusion from the outer world, the subtle sense of 
which, with the coyness usual to the beautiful, had 
but visted us now and again at rare intervals in the 
land of dreams. 

Here and there the canopy was pierced by a ray 
of sunlight which sped downwards, splashing leaf 
and stem with flakes of gold, or a break aloft 
allowed the little intruders to run riot, and dance in 
sunbeam revels on the brown of the forest floor. It 
was very still in that pale-green world ; the very 
mr was drowsy, and slept among the fretted stems, 
dreaming perchance of bygone summers, deceived 
. for a while by the calm which reigned over all. 

As I think of it now, a beautiful verse by a 
modem poet sings in my memory. It is so appro- 
priate that I cannot refrain from quoting it : 

* A temple whose transepu are measured by nules, 

Whose chancel has morning for priest, 

WhoK floorwork the foot of no ^toiler defiles, 

Whose musical siloice no music beguiles. 

No festivals limit its feast* 
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' Ish*t that glorious ?' exclaimed Gordon. 

We stood sdU, q>ellbound. 

The light that lay on the woodlands was not 
n^re sunlight : it was flame. The air was luminous 
beyond words. Was the foliage on hre ? Had a 
vast conflagration burst out among this sea of 
sinking and swelling tree-tops, these waves of 
leafage innumerable.^ Here and there a pyramid 
of dame, now wan red, now bright yellow, shone 
resplendent, flinging a tremulous reflection of tender 
rose or delicate saffron over its nearer neighbours ; 
but for the most part the trees waited in sacrificial 
robes of various green for the fiery splendours, the 
funeral obsequies of the waning year. 

We were standing on a narrow path cut out of the 
face of the mountain-side, with a predpice above, 
where the sky-line shone, and a precipice belo#, 
where the river sang ; and all around us, as I 
said, was encamped an army of trees, statdiy, 
motionless, with a premature twilight purplii^ tmir 
mossy stems, and the wonders df the sun^g^ 
gildii^ their radiant heads. 

It was a foolhardy road, that little mountain path, 
and seemed to del^ht in tempting Proddcmce widi 
a juvenile indifference to the many dangm It was 
provoking. At times it would dimb upwards brea^ 
lessly, hand over band, as it were, skirting the 
dlddig rock, dinging to rafters driven home 
aiiudst die tangled tree^oots, balancing itself on- ^ 
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dizzy edge, and all for the U>ve of bdi^ thoi^ht 
romantic, and perhaps for the sake, too, the 
limpid air and the distant peeps of sunlit scenery/ 
Then, growing weary of adventures in mid-air, it 
would spring down to the cool shadows at a break- 
neck pace, which tried one’s nerves sadly. Once or 
twice it even crossed the river, but warily, resting 
now and then on dripping boulders embedded in 
mid-stream, trembling the while in sheer excitement 
as it felt the turmoil of waters seething around it. 

* Now then. Caricature, out you get !’ 

Karakamoko looked at the hill, then eyed her 

ricksha man’s calves. Elementary arithmetic was 
evidently in possession of her funny little head. 
Hills were a sad trial to Karakamoko. As a rule, 
.she tried to ignore them, and on the indiscreet 
af:^ro'ich of one of these natural mistakes she would 
pietend to be entirely taken up with her pink 
bundle, or her little prayer-book, or some other 
quite irrelevant object Kingston, however, was 
not to be deceived in this naive Japanese way. On 
this occasion the hill was very steep. 

‘ Out you get !’ he shouted. 

‘ Thinkee can drive.’ 

* Think of your poor ricksha man. You’d be^ 

w^k ; we are all walking.’ , 

’ Plen^ strong ricksha man ; thinkee ca^ f 

* But you're plenty fat girl.’ f 

■ . ' ^ 'V 

# 4 ’ 
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* Ha !’ and with this heart-rending sigh Karaka- 
moko launched herself out of her little carriage and 
took to the road. 

These ricksha men were jolly fellows ; laughter 
and song came to them naturally, and they would 
joke among themselves, as they toiled onwards, with 
all the rollicking merriment of school-boys. If the 
sun shone they would laugh ; if the rain fell they 
would laugh ; if the way was long and weary they 
would laugh ; if they were tired and hungr)' still 
would they laugh with that inexhaustible fund of 
good-humour which one meets with nowhere out of 
Japan. What an elixir of life such laughter must 
be! How it must lengthen one’s days! How it 
must smooth out life’s wrinkles with the enchant- 
ment of happiness, with the true philosopher's stone 
of inward content ! 

‘ Coo-e-e !’ yelled Kingston. , 

The sonorous tones rang through the 
street, they floated away on the night air, '^thea 
returned to us faintly in mysteHotis reverberations 
from the cliffs behind. 

‘ That ought to waken them,’ he chuckled. 

‘ Thinkee one big devil,’ laughed Karakamoko. 

* I wish they would make haste,’ said 1, shivering. 

The long rows of paper panels were enshrouded , 

in gloom. The little village of Agematsu lay 
swathed in mist, with the spell of the cheeriess 
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autumn night creeping along its darkened streets. 
It looked strange and uncanny. 

As we waited in the darkness, a dim light 
wavered behind the paper panes somewhere, far off, 
through, perhaps, long vistas of these semi-trans* 
parent barriers. It approached slowly. At length 
the panel door was pushed aside and an old man 
appeared, holding a rude lantern above his head. 

Karakamoko and Gordon spoke to him, but he 
did not reply. For long he stood silent, eyeing 
us with evident suspicion — a strange, antagonistic 
figure bairing the entrance. We were so accus- 
tomed tor the cheery welcome of other hamlets, that 
this dumb hostility disheartened us ; it struck a 
discordant note in the merry roundelay played by 
hospitable japan. Une.xpected discourtesies are 
always those which affect one most disagreeably. 
At length he was prevailed upon to allow us to 
enter ; but as we followed him into the darkened 
dwelling the cold of our reception came in, too, 
intangible, invisible, but still very real, reminding us 
that, after all, we were but intruders in this wonderful 
land, but aliens adrift, with half the world between 
us and the little island we were pnvil^ed to call 
our l:^ome. 


14—^ 



CHAPTER XXV 


A BENIGHTED FOREST 

‘ He ! he ! he !' rippled out musically in the gray 
light of the dawn. I opened my eyes sleepily, and 
wondered, 

‘ He ! he ! he !’ it came again. I try to write it, 
but how miserable is the failure ! A quill stolen from 
little Cupid's wings and dipped in liquid laughter 
might possibly write a sound like that, but I doubt 
it Cupid himself could not copy it, unless, indeed, be 
were to go to Karakamoko for the receipt What 
was she doing ? Ah ! now I saw : she was leanii^ 
out of the open window, her back was tiirned to me, 
and I could see her plump shoulders shaking irhli 
merriment 

‘ What are you laughing at I called CHit 

‘ Plenty funny man !’ she giggled without turning 
round. 

‘ Who is he 

* Oh ! b’long all same village. He ! he T 

* What b he saying T 

But she psud no attention to thik Her new 

# 

acquaintance was evidently most entertatnif^. 

t •*» 3 
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*Do come here!* I shouted at last ‘Come 
and attend to me, if you can tear yourself away 
from Hullo ! where did you get that flower ?* 

It was a large yellow chrysanthemum with 
perfect petals. With the delicate artistic perception 
of her race, and perhaps also of her sex, she had 
stuck it into her luxuriant black hair, just in the one 
place where the pale gold of the blossom was needed 
to relieve the glossy background of her fantastic 
coiffure. 

‘ Funny man did give ; you thinkee nice ^ 

‘ H-m-m !’ 

•Eh? What thinkee?’ 

• Oh well, I think it’s another *' flutteraiion." ’ 

‘He! he! he!’ 

It turned out a hopelessly wet day. The leaden 
sky seemed to have fallen over the village of 
Agematsu, and lay in dense mist among the black- 
tiled cottages. The hills behind were completely 
blotted out. 

. We felt depressed. Karakamoko proved this 
general rule by being the exception, but, thra, she 
semned made on purpose to prove rules in that 
eccentric manner. Breakfast promised to be too 
meagre to raise our mental weatherglass. All at * 
once the sun shone out: the luminary reforred 
to presided not over the heavens, but owr — wdl, 
^over that region by which some cynics, peMumably 
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feminine, believe that the affections of men are to be 
approached. Gordon said ; 

‘ I have a surprise for you fellows, and, as it is a 
bad day, I think we deserve a little treat’ 

‘ What is it 

* A tin of ox-tongue.’ 

I think the old floor must have sympathized 
with the enthusiastic breakdown which greeted 
this announcement, for, according to the indignant 
landlord, a considerable portion of it followed 
our example ! 

‘ Have you a tin-opener ?’ I iisked. 

‘ Of course I have — an American one, warranted 
to open tins without assistance.’ 

* Hullo, Karakamoko!’ I exclaimed, 'what’s the 
matter ?’ 

We looked at our little guide. She had turned 
very red, and was trying to conceal her confutdon 
by attempting to pack Gordon’s bath-sponge |n my 
soap-box. 

*No-o can eat box-meat t-to — d-day,’ we 
stammered. 

' Why not ?* 

‘ No will taste nice.’ 

‘ Indeed ! Have you been trying it T 

' Come along, let us know the worst,’ cried Kii^- 
ston desperately. ‘ Where did, you say it was ?’ 

* In my trunk, left side, under the books.’ 

Karakamoko was very ill at ease. 
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‘ By Jove !’ shouted Kingston, ‘ what’s this ?’ 
and he drew out a mysterious something from 
the bottom of the trunk — something, alas! which 
resembled a tin of tongue no longer; something 
which was only a mass of metal and meat, battered 
to a condition which would have made the ox weep 
if he could but have seen it. 

We gazed at each other in despair. No one spoke. 
At last a tremulous voice was heard. It said : 

‘ Me plenty bad girl ! Wanchee see what inside ! 
Velly sorry. Boo-hoo !’ 

Off again, on foot this time, Karakamoko and our 
luggage securing the only rickshas which the village 
could supply. .Agematsu was soon left behind us in 
the mist. On we trudged in the steady rain. The 
gutters, swollen with the yellow wash of the hills, 
gurgled and gushed along, oversowing their banks 
and swamping the narrow path, till it was difficult 
to tell which was the gutter and which the road. 
Across the sky masses of cloud were drifting. The 
raindrops pattered down, but before they fell the 
fierce north wind would pounce upon them, and 
would weave them into a stinging whip wherewith 
to lash the woods and valleys with cries of inarticu- 
late rage. The tall trees swayed to and fro with 
uneasy moans and sudden shivers, friiile far on 
the mist-interwoven air were whirled tihe many- 
tinted autumn leaves torn from the gnarled branches. 
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Not <Hily had wc the wind and the rain to fight 
against, but hill after hill rose before us and made 
walking doubly difficult. Occasionally a solitaiy 
peasant c^e into sight, trying to shelter himself 
under a dilapidated umbrella covered with thin 
oilskin paper, or the country postman would dash 
past at a long, swinging trot. 

Few people were to be met, for the road was wild 
and unfrequented ; the only signs of habitation were 
an occasional hut or straggling village surrounded 
by its chequered patchwork of paddy-fields. The 
poorest cottage had pots of golden chr)'santhemums 
and China asters arranged in front of the entrance. 

At Fukashima — a quaint little village nestling 
under the brow of a hill — we managed to hire three 
more rickshas, after an immense amount of trouble, 
conversation, and patience. 

The afternoon gradually improved, until shortly 
before sunset it was as fine as if these later hours were 
the close of a perfea day. 

Leaving the mountain track, we took to a road 
which wound its serpentine way through cbsnse 
fore^-land. Our departure from Fukashima had 
been ddayed by the ill-timed arguments of our new 
coolies. We should have left the vills^ quite a 
cbuple of hours earlier, (or before half the distance 
to Yadohara was accomplished darknera overtook 
m and we were benighted. 

The air, pleasandy warm while the sun was at^ 
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above the horizon, all at once struck me as damp 
and cold, with a feeling of autumn and dead leaves. 

It had been growing darker as we trotted on, im* 
perceptibly so at first, but more rapidly afterwards 
as the twilight closed in upon us. I could scarcely 
make out the back of the ricksha in front, while 
even my own coolie became dim and indistinct as 
the outlines grew blurred in the waning light. 

The little car bounded along, obedient to the 
muscular arms, the even trot being kept up steadily 
mile after mile. Swayed from side to side by the 
rapid motion, 1 leant back and gave myself up to the 
spirit of the scene, 

A v; 4 >our rose from the ground, and lay — a misty 
sea — among the trees which overhung our path. 

Dead leaves fluttered down ; one struck me on 
the face ; its dampness made me shiver. Others fell 
lightly into the ricksha. They lay so thickly on 
the mossy path that all sound was deadened. So 
silently we went, we might have been a procession 
of phantoms revisiting our woodland haunts. 

Around us lay deep shadows. Occasionally some 
tree whiter than its neighbours would loom dimly 
out of the darkness for a moment, thai vanish, 
swallowed up in night. Above, the vault-like dome 

foliage shut out the stars. 

Even the coolies felt the influence of the gloomy 
fegkm through wh[ch we were passing. Laugh and 
.song died away. Once they stopped ^ consult 
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about the road, speaking in whispers, as if afraid to 
break the stillness around. All at once my coolie 
— we were the last of the line on this occasion — 
stumbled and nearly fell. I had been momentarily 
expecting it to happen, for by this time it was im- 
possible to see a yard ahead. 

A halt was called. The Chinese lanterns stowed 
away in the rickshas were sought for, lighted, and 
hung on the shafts ; then on we went again. 

Our lights now cast flickering and uncertain re- 
flections across the path. We must have looked like 
a party of fire-flies to anyone who could have seen 
us from some distance off", as we shimmered through 
the forest. 

I could just make out my coolie’s back, and the 
outline of his sturdy neck bent to the work. In 
front Karakamoko’s ricksha loomed out of a faint 
halo of light ; before that, again, Kingston’s ccHdd 
barely be seen through wreaths of mfat ; Gordon's 
was a very shadow's shadow, while that (rf the 
lugg^e coolie, who led the ^valcade, was quite 
indistinguishable, lost in the gloom ahead. 

The bats, disturbed by our lights, flitted around 
us. Occasionally a pool had to be avold^, tfae men 
passing word along the line as to where it lay. A 
tUtour among the trees had to be made over an 
undergrowth of dwarf vegetation, broken branches, 
and sodden leaves. The pace was then reduced to 
a walk. 1 longed to get out, but my coolie woidd 
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not hear of it 1 think he imagined that his d^ity 
as a ricksha tnan was at stake. 

A hoarse chcmis, from the direction of the pool, 
told of the frogs who were watching us out of the 
darkness. 

The little carriages swayed and bumped over the 
uneven ground ; I had to hold on tightly to prevent 
myself being thrown out. When we r^ained the 
path the steady trot was resumed. 

How toi^ it seemed since we had started from 
the village of Fukashima! 1 felt as if we had been 
travelling for days through this interminable forest. 
It seemed im}>ossiblc to believe that this gloomy 
wilderness, this endless monotony, could ever look 
bright and cheerful, or that the sun ever visited this 
deserted path. 

The idea that on there ahead, somewhere in 
the black night which hemmed us in, a welcome 
awmted us with light, and warmth, and smiles, was 
very pleasant. 

Swayed by the motion and chilled by the cold. 1 
fell into a fitful sleep— a light, uneasy slumber, with 
restless dreams in which realities were distorted, 
and imagination, left to wander fancy-free, played 
fantastic tricks with the tired brain. 

At last, ‘ Yadohara ! , Yadohara!' came the cheer- 
ful cry from the foremost coolie, and far ahead, 
throi^h the scattered trees, a twinkling light 
gleamed out of the darkness. The other coolies 
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plucked up heart From a monotonous trot the 
pace accelerated to almost a race. A chorus was 
started. More lights flashed out The village 
dogs barked loudly. The chorus d^enerated into 
a series of war-whoops. Faster and faster we tore 
along, every coolie exerting his weary muscles to 
their utmost, and in a few moments more the dark 
forest was left behind us for ever. 



CHAPTER XXVI 
THE UrrLE SUFFERER 


T HE mattresses had been pulled from out the dark 
recess under the staircase and laid side by side on 
the white matting. Karakamoko had left the room ; 
the pleasures of her hot bath called her out 
through the dark courtyard into the lamp-lit bathing- 
houue, and they never appealed in vain to her 
cleanly little |>erson. 

A knotty point had arisen among the laces of 
Kingston’s shooting-boots ; with right leg crossed 
over left knee, he was investigating the case with 
great attention. His gravity was judicial, but his 
language distinctly criminal. 

Gordon, in his shirt-sleeves, was seated on one 
side of our solitary candle, trying to mend a t«u* in 
his coat ; while I. on the other side, was writing the 
day’s experiences in my pocket-book. 

The bare little room looked barer than usual in 
the fitful light Our luggage was always a godswd 
to us ; without it we would have found it impossible 
to make ourselves comfortable durii^ the Imig 
evenings in these Japanese tea-houses, for the paper 
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pands of the adjustable walls had a knack of giving 
way should the weary traveller be rash enough to 
learn agaunst them. 

The inmates of the tea-house had not yet gone to 
bed. A local fair had drawn many people to Yado- 
hacrat, and this inn, being the only one of any size, 
was consequently overcrowded. We had found 
difficulty in persuading the good people to house us, 
and it was only upon our promising to occupy but 
one room, and to expect no attendance, that we 
ultimately succeeded in overcoming their objections. 

Curious noises buzzed around us. They made me 
feel as if I were imprisoned in a human hive — a 
tiny transparent chamber surrounded on all sides 
by the workaday hum of bees. There is no privacy 
in a Japanese tea-house. One can shut one’s 
self up in a little square which is dignified by the 
name of * room one can draw the pandled waBs 
till they meet on the grooves, but even then one 
hears every whisper, almost every pin-f;4{ *hat takes 
place in any part of the housq, as distinctly as if tt 
were but a yard away. 

Many sounds reached us that evening ; our 
neighbours indulged in animated conversation, not 
only from one room to another, but through wbole 
suites of paper apartments. Ti^i, tap, tap, came 
the familiar sound from tiny pipes, as the smokers 
rapped out the ashes. A few cats created an 
exdtement among the tiles out in the darkness-*- 
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a frenzied burst of revelry with a chorus whidi 
sounded as though hot coab were being dropped 
into cold water. Bursts of girlish laughter, mingled 
with the faint frou-frou of soft rustlings, chme to 
the ear, and now and <^ain we heard the long- 
drawn snore of some traveller, tired, perchance, with 
his day of unwonted excitement among the delights 
of the village fair. 

Gordon yawned, stretched himself, threw his coat 
in one comer and his boots after it, stuck the needle 
in his cap, undressed, then got into bed. Kingston 
and I followed his example. A hush seemed to 
have fallen over the house ; the noises around us had 
all but died away. 

One side of tlie little roon’ opened on to a minia- 
ture passage, from which it was separated only by 
the usual paper panels. Occasionally someone 
would come along this passage holding a light, and 
would cast a shadow on our paper wall. It had a 
curious effect. When it was a girl, we heard only 
the light footfall of her stocking soles, so faint that it 
was almost inaudible ; then a shadow would glide 
from the extreme end of the wall — such an impossible 
shadow, made up of such grotesque exaggerations, 
that we lay and laughed at them from underneath 
the bed-clothes out of the darkened, sleep-expectant 
room. 

All at once Gordon started. 

' What’s that ?* he exclaimed. 
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* What ?* mumbled Kingston sleepily. 

* That noise. Listen ; yes, there it is again.* 

We held our breath. From out of the surround* 

ing darkness the sound of someone moaning came 
faintly to us. broken every now and then by a 
peevish cry, as of a creature in pain. Now that 
the house was almost silent, this sound could be 
distinctly heard above the whispers of the few 
inmates who still remained awake. 

‘ Someone must be ill,’ whispered Kingston. 

' Yes,’ 1 assented. ‘ Here comes Kurak<unoko ; 
we will ask her.’ 

The shadow of our little guide was thrown on the 
paper panels ns I s()oke, and a moment later she 
came into the room. 

* Me muchee late she asked anxiously. The% 
as she saw no cause for alarm, ‘ Plenty pet^le bath 
have had. What for long face have got 

‘ H-s-h-h ! Listen : who is that moaning f 
‘ Ha, me know ! Him b’long one piecee mmmi* 
Plenty sick ; no go near ; you catchee sick.’ 

* What is the matter with*her T asked Goidon. 

‘ Too muchee hot’ 

‘ Ah, fever ! Is there no doctor V 

* No, plenty poor ; say muchee pray ; blcnig aB 
same; Binzuru hear*; and Karakamoko 

her little hands and bowed low to show how it wM 
done. 

Gordon scrambled out bed. 
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^ Now, then, Karakamoko,’ he said, ' where is the 
black bag 

* What do you want it for ?’ 1 asked, passing it 
to him. 

‘ Your quinine.* 

* All right ; it's in a white bottle wrapped in a 
sock. Got it T 

' Yes ; good-night, you fellows ! Lead the way, 
Karakamoko and, pushing aside the panel, their 
two figures disappeared down the pass^e. 

Curiosity, however, and perhaps also a feeling of 
interest in, and symi>athy for, the sufferer moaning 
so plaintively out of the darkness, were too strong 
for me. The receding steps died away ; it was 
very quiet. I looked at Kingston. He had pulled 
his plaid over him, and was already nearly asleep. 
Slipping out of bed, I drew on some clothes, and, 
opening the panel door, was soon on their track. 
It was by no means an easy task. I imagined that 
I had mastered the get^raphy of the old house 
during the preliminary inspection under the guidance 
of the landlord, but I found that personally con- 
ducted parties are not conducive to thoroughness. 
From all sides came the sound of breathing. Along 
the narrow passage I felt my way cautiously. 
Gordon’s voice guided me to a long, low-roofed 
room. A chorus of snores greeted me as I 
entered. 

Karakamoko’s candle shed a flickering l|grht over 

■|5 . 
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a group of men, women, and children, stretched in 
the ahahdonment of sleep. They lay all round the 
room in almost every posture, their limbs flung into 
careless attitudes suggestive of the last lazy move- 
ments before sleep fell on the weary eyelids. The 
heads of the women were supported by wooden 
frameworks similar to the one used by Karaka- 
moko. Here and there the light caught a face — 
upturned and expressionless, with half-opened 
mouth — standing out in weird and unnatural relief 
from dense masses of shadow ; or it danced upon 
some apparently distorted form, huddled up, motion- 
less, with dark, tangled hair half buried in the 
outstretched arms. One old woman in a comer 
was awake ; her eyes watched us furtively with 
malevolence sad to see in one so old. She was 
smoking, and the inevitable tap, tap, of her tiny 
pipe broke through the steady monotony of snores 
with an almost startling effect. The atmosphere 
engendered by the many sleepers was not altogether 
unpleasant, for it was very faint — a strange, subtle 
atmosphere, seemingly composed of musk perfumed 
with incense, having a far-off quality vaguely Awe- 
in^iring on account of the memories it stirred into 
life. Under its influence one foigot the cauie in 
the effect It gave me the uncanny sensation whid) 
often affects Europeans when brought into personal 
contact with the teeming populations of the East. 
This fedling is almost inexplicable; its rooto lie; 
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deep in antiquity, dinging, doubtless, to the soil of 
hereditary repugnance with that tenadty which 
characterizes all feelings of slorw and steady growth. 
The immemorial superstitions; the mysterious and 
elaborate religions ; the wonderful social institutions 
which owe their perfect polish and ceremonious 
etiquette to the vast antiquity of ancient race, re- 
ceding as it does far into the dim twilight of the 
world's history ; the myriads of yellow faces, im- 
passive or scowling as in China, humorous or 
grotesque as in japan, passing one by like infinite 
waves tossed up by the endless centuries ; the 
alienation ; the loneliness ; the utter want of sym- 
pathy, and the almt^t repulsive feeling of horrible 
fascination, impress the mind strongly, and affect 
the traveller with sensations deeper, perhaps, than 
he <^n analyze. 

I had not much time to take in the surroundings, 
for all my interest was centred in the little group 
gathered round the sick mousing. The father and 
mother — common types of the lower orders of 
Japanese peasantry — were kneeling by the bedside. 
They had been praying to Bmzuru, as Karakamoko 
had told us ; but now that this Englishman had come 
to help them, their whole souls turned to him with a 
naive confidence and childlike trust that was pathetic 
to witness. It was, after all, only the sure indication 
of that confidence in superior knowledge which we 
all have felt in times of sudden, inexj^icable «ck- 

15— a 
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ness, when the watcher s soul yearns with a terrible 
yearning for the first spark of hope kindled in the 
physician’s kindly face. 

They followed his every movement with awe- 
struck interest, not daring to speak except when 
asked a question, and even then they answered only 
in whispered monosyllables, 

Karakamoko, standing at the foot of the bed, 
was holding the candle so that the light fell upon 
the little sufferer. Gordon was bending over the 
heap of miscellaneous rags and tatters which formed 
the miserable apology for a bed ; his back was 
turned to me. 

The central object of the group was the sick girl ; 
she appeared to be about six years old. Such a 
winsome little face, with a pathetic wistfuiness in it 
that made my heart ache at Nature's seeming cruelty 
in visiting her with undeserved pain. She was very 
flushed, and her eyes sparkled with unnatural 
brightness. Her black hair was coiled in the sao^ 
wonderful manner as that of her elders. Her tos»- 
ing, however, had disheveJIdd for one tress 
wandered down to the little neck, round whiim it 
curled lovingly. 

She had ceased to moan when first I sa,ir her, 
and was lying still, looking at Gordon. His was a 
nature which instinctively attracted little children ; 
they seemed to feel at once that be waS good fU|d . 
that he loved'thent. 
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I a|>proached the group on tip-toe. Karakamoko 
gave me a smile ; no one else saw me. 

Tap, tap, tap, came from the corner of the room ; 
the old woman was preparing to hll herself another 
pipe. The deep breathing of the sleepers rose from 
the floor. One of them moaned now and then, lost 
in the ‘ anarchy of dreams.’ Otherwise the old house 
was very quiet. I touched Gordon on the shoulder, 
and whisjjered : 

‘ How is she 

He started. ‘ You here !' he said. ‘ She is not 
very ill. I wish I could take her temperature, but 
I’ve nothing to take it with.’ 

‘ Have you given her anything I asked. 

* Only quinine ; it will stop the fever, I hope, for 
it has not much hold yet’ 

He bent over her again, and touched the little 
hand concealed under the bed-clothes. An anxious 
look came into her face — an expression of childish 
doubt. She had trusted him much, she already 
loved him ; but was he quite worthy of supreme 
cbnhdence ? The uncertainty was short-lived. The 
kind face bending over her banished every fear. 
With a bashful air she drew something from beneath 
the covering — something which was black, and which 
she handled tenderly, then held it up to him, dmidly, 
for inspectioiL* It was a rag doll. I could see a 
longing for sympathy in the feverish eyes, 
t>ent stfll lower, and whispered in her ear. |do not 
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know what he said, but it was doubtless a word of 
sympathy, for she drew a long breath of happiness, 
and her little hand closed over one of his fingers. 

‘ Can I help you in any way V I whispered. 

‘ It’s all right, old chap,’ he said. * I’ll manage 
alone. Get along to bed, both of you. It’s all right, 
really,’ he added kindly, as I hesitated, uncertain 
whether to take him at his word or not. ‘ I 
promise to call you if I require you.’ 

He was evidently in earnest, so, leaving the 
candle with him, we groped our way back to our 
room in the dark. 

It must have been very early when 1 awoke with 
a start from the restless sleep into which I had fallen. 
Within our room the imperfect light dimly showed 
the outlines, blurred and faint, of the paper walls, 
the open boxes, the mattress beds, and the midlled 
figures of Karakamoko and Kingston, still fast aslei^. 

Raising myself on my elbow, I glanced at Gcnfdon’s 
bed, which lay behind me« It was empty. Whtare 
was he ? I made an effort to collect my thouglns — 
then I remembered. He had had no deep. He 
must have been taking care of the little sick girl all 
night Perhaps she was worse. I must go and see. 
I shivered ; it was very cold. Stepping no$ie> 
lessly to the window. I pulled the p^el aside and 
looked out. 

' The October day was just breaking. 
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below was lifeless and deserted. It looked sad and 
cheerless, the deep shadows still massed under the 
eaves. A rude cart was standing on one side of the 
road ; one shaft had been broken and roughly spliced 
^ain by its peasant owner. The black tiles of the 
houses were all frosted with silver; it must have 
frozen hard before the dawn. 

Everything else — the winding road, the valley 
with its noisy river, the wooded hills which shut us 
in — ail were lost in mist. It lingered in the silent 
street, flitting lightly over roof and chimney, pausing 
awhile to peep in at the open windows, and stealing 
away noiselessly Kke some mist>maiden with silvery 
veil and thin, diaphanous draperies. Shivering 
again, I doted the panel softly, and, slipping on 
some clothes, 1 stole along the dimly-lighted passage 
on tiptoe. 

The room affected me even more disagreeably 
than it had done on the previous evening. The 
general untidiness, the muffled figures, had not 
changed, but the atmosphere had become nauseating 
in spite of the fact that Gordon had opened a paad 
of one of the windows, and in the crude gray light 
it gave me a shuddering sensation of aversion. 
This little world of human beings compart so 
^ unfavourably with the peep I had had into the world 
of Nature which lay beyond : here all was stifled^ 
confined, heavy with strange odours which bppi^ed 
the senses with the weight of unimaginable antiqpty ; 
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there the dewy freshness of early morning glittered 
in the air, the first faunt movements of the dawn, 
before it stirred the slumbers of Nature’s children — 
of sleq>ing bird and folded petal. 

The old woman who had been smoking during 
my previous visit had fallen asleep, as had also the 
parents of the little girl. Gordon was still there. 
His coat was off, and I saw that it was tucked round 
his little patient Her tiny hand was still grasping 
his— just as I had seen it last — but she had dropped 
off into a deep, natural sleep. 

Gordon looked up as I crossed the room. 

* She is all right now,’ he said cheerfully. 

‘ Do you mean to say that you have sat in that 
position all night ?’ I asked. 

* Part of the time ; she would not have dept 
without it,' he answered ‘ Ah yes ! my coat ? 1 
know it is rather thin for her, but my arm has hdped 
to keep her warm.’ 



CHAPTER XXVII 

BY SAKURAZAWA TO SHIMO NO-SUWA 


Off again by eight o’clock. We were all obliged to 
walk, for the Torii Pass had to be climbed, and no 
rickshas could drag us up the steep serpentine road 
which lay between us and the distant summit. 

In spite of the difficulty of the ascent, it was 
delightful to find one’s self getting higher and higher, 
to feel that every upward step helped to unroll the 
wide panorama below ; to pause every now and then 
to pant for breath, and to cast a backward glance 
away down the hazy valley to where the little village of 
Yadohara still slept in its setting of faint blue smoke. 

The mountain road was strewn with worn-out 
straw sandals flung aside by the peasants and left to 
rot in rain and sunshine. 

At Myegawa we stopped awhile and rested on the 
roadside to allow our rickshas and Karakamoko to 
overtake us. 

Soon we saw the five ricksha men coming round 
a turn of the road. In a short time they joined 
us, and squatted in a row under a hedge to enjoy a 
well-earned smoke, 

C m ] 
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* I wonder where Karakamoko is,’ I remarked to 
Kingston, as no sign of our little guide was to be seen. 

* Suppose you ask them,’ he suggested. 

I looked round for Gordon — our very present 
help in time of linguistic trouble — but he had dis- 
appeared with his sketch-book in search of the 
picturesque. 1 was thrown on my own conversa- 
tional resources — a lee shore to such a rudderless 
ship as 1 felt myself to be. 1 looked at the five : 
they smiled encouragement. This filled me with 
hope, and 1 addressed them in a series of inarticu- 
late but cheerful sounds, gesticulating the while in 
the direction of the hills. ’ The smile grew broader. 
Again I returned to the charge, and again I called 
upon the mountains to witness to the sincerity of my 
thirst for knowledge. The smile ex]>anded visiUy, 
became audible, bubbled over, and — well, there is no 
use denying it, self-deception was no longer po88it:4e 
— the five shook with laughter. 

‘ I can’t make them understand,’ 1 said satfiy. 

‘ Pooh !’ ejaculated Kings^. ‘ Don’t chuck up 
the sponge so easily ; give ’em another round. 
No ? Well, then. I’ll tackle them.’ 

And he did, but it was not Japanese ; it seemed 
to be a painful language to speak correctly, and 
Kingston owned afterwards that it made his arms 
ache. He had, however, in his oration, with iimre 
cleverness than I was master cf, harpetf ceaseleasiy 
upon the sweet name of Karakamoko. This to oif 
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coolies’ minds was as the lighting of a lamp in a 
dark night So constant a repetition, they aigued, 
betrayed a more than usual interest in that lady’s 
movements. They were able to gratify it One of 
the five constituted himself spokesman, and rose to 
reply. He was a consummate actor. He enacted 
a series of scenes illustrative of Karakamoko's life 
during the past hour and a half. He penionated her 
in many attitudes — in waddling up hill, in gasping for 
breath, in freely using her European handkerchief, 
in annoyance, in grief, in despair. 

The climax was reached when, snatching an article 
of clothing from a young woman whose curiosity in 
these unusual proceedings had prom{>ted her to draw 
near, he lay down in the midst of the road, and, 
wrapping his head and shoulders in the borrowed 
garment, gave vent to loud groans of exhaustion. 
Those private theatricals were received with much 
applause. The only serious person present was the 
young woman, who made ceaseless attempts to 
recover her property ; its loss placed her in a 
position which must have been extremely trying to 
her modesty. 

In the midst of these pleasantries the object of our 
inquiries appeared in the distance. She had taken 
off her shoes, and was hobbling painfully along the 
stone-strewn road in her stocking soles. A very 
sorrowful Karakamoko she looked, and our hearts 
filled with pity. 
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' Hard work, old girl ?’ shouted Kingston when 
she came within earshot. 

* Me plenty tired,’ she gasped. 

‘ I’m afraid we went too fast for you,’ said I. 

* Ha, yes ! plenty too queek : short legs have got 
— no can do.’ 

There was an unusual treat in store for us at the 
village of Sakurazawa — the landlord of the solitary 
tea-house spoke English. That was not all — he had 
imbibed Western notions and customs to a quite 
alarming extent. Why such an exotic flower of 
European culture wasted his sweetness in the desert 
air of Sakurazawa we could not imagine. Greeting 
us with a wonderful hotel smile, he held out a little 
yellow ‘ fist,’ and suggested frankly : ' Shake of 
hand ? 

It was a long time since we had shaken hands, but 
we had not forgotten the accomplishment. 

* You shake well,’ remarked our new friend 
pleasantly, under the impression that he was paying 
us a great compliment. ‘ Me talkee English — 
Englishmans have seen. You likee Japan ? You 
go ricksha ? Good. Walking too far of legs does 
fatigue. Shake of hand T 

We ^^in shook hands. 

‘ I shake English fashion,’ he explained proudly. . 

‘ We recognised it at once,’ said we. 

* You thinkee I talk well ? Are surprised ?’ was’* 
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his next remark. Being assured of our astonish- 
ment, he babbled on cheerfully : * Yes, yes, I know 
the English ; I wear the trousers ; I am glad to see 
Englishmans. Shall we shake the hand ?’ 

We shook hands warmly. He was delightfully 
refreshing, but he had no idea of the significance of 
hand-shaking. To him it was evidently a mysterious 
rite, a form of propitiation — a manual means of 
ingratiating himself with ‘ Englishmans.' He 
scorned the idea of limiting himself to a meeting 
and a parting shake. He was determined to 
shake, and shake, and shake, until he had finally 
shaken himself into the warmest corner of our 
affection. 

‘ Mister Ei^lishmans,’ continued our new friend, 

‘ I like you ; you are good fellow. Will you come 
see my poor house t Ever too unworthy of honour- 
able attention, but nice things to see — table, chair ; 
thinkee you like.’ 

There was no denying him, so, bowing low, we 
floated on his stream of conversation into a really 
^tractive tea-house. The chair and table— clumsy 
articles at best, but inexpressibly dear to their 
owner’s heart — were introduced to us with a few 
appropriate words, such as, ‘ Chair to sit,' * Table 
can use.’ Having relieved his feelings, our host 
stepped back and surveyed us with a smile iof bland 
good-humour. We noticed an air of expectancy 
visible in the raising of his eyebrows. 
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' What does he want now ?’ whispered Kingston 
. to Karakamoko. 

* Me thinkee he velly glad you sit,’ she replied in 
the same tone. The little man’s smile gprew broader, 
and he spread out both hands, palms upwards, in an 
inimitable gesture of entreaty. 

‘Will it bear me.^’ asked Kingston; ‘I’m no 
chicken.' 

‘ Thinkee can do,’ encouraged Karakamoko. 

We watched him anxiously ; it was a doubtful 
experiment. Slowly and carefully he lowered him- 
self on to the chair. For a moment it seemed as if 
it would bear him, but his gre«it weight took effect— 
the chair trembled, creaked loudly, then collapsed. 
A shriek of dismay rose from the landlord. He 
gazed at Kingston lying among the remnants 
of his one and only chair ; a moment of suspense 
followed, then his Japanese nature triumphed over 
all other feelings, and he burst into shouts of 
laughter. His merriment was infectious ; it was 
some time before any of us were able to speak. 

The crowd outside insist^ on having the joke 
explained to them ; Karakamoko and the innkeqper 
gave them an illustrated edition of the catastrophe, 
which was received with great af^lauae, and soon 
the entire village was bubbling over. 

That chair enlivened the rest our stay at 
Sakuiazawa ; it kept exploding in Httle bursts 
of merriment, little bomb-shells eff t rr e pr e ad ttdt 
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lat^hter, which fairly upset one after another d* 
our party. It proved an endless theme on which 
to chaff Kingston ; and last — yet far, far from least ! 
— it turned up quite unexpectedly in our ‘ little bill.’ 
We had no idea that it was such a rare and costly 
article. The possessor of a dozen kitchen chsurs 
would be quite a wealthy man in Central Japan. 

I had lost my way. My friends were nowhere to 
be seen. Hoping to rejoin them on the other side 
of the mountain, I trudged on alone. 

The trees had all disappetired, and had given 
place to short grass dyed by the summer sun. 
Higher up the rocks pet^jjed out, fringing the sky 
with a bold outline as ragged in its sweep as the 
outstretched plum.ige of an eagle’s wing. There 
was something grand and wild about these masses, 
sinking and swelling like Titanic billows stilled for 
eVer by some mysterious force. The long line of 
rock, tossed into fantastic form, might well be some 
crest of overhanging foam, stayed, as it were, in 
mid-air, fixed for ever as it curved to the wild 
thunder of its fall. Over the uplands the breeze 
blew chill, for the sun had set and the dusk came 
creeping up the valleys. On I trudged. The road 
dwindled to a mere footpath, which in its turn faded 
away, till nothing but the mountain-side of tufted 
grass and flinty rock stretched before me. It was 
very , lonely. The vastness of the outlook, the very 
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isolation of my vantage-point, which pictured forth 
the valleys as ‘ self-withdrawn into a wondrous 
depth,' and the after-glow of the sun as a type or 
symbol of the infinite, imparted a feeling of sadness 
to the scene. Man’s soul sinks on bended knee 
when confronted with the problems of Space or 
Eternity. 

Rounding the mountain-brow, 1 caught sight of 
the lake of Shimo-No-Suwa e.xiending far below. I 
could make out the villages which dotted the side 
nearest to me, but its farther shore was lost in mist. 
A road wound along from village to village, its 
white, dusty length resembling a gray ribbon coiled 
among the green of the j>addy-fields. It was a 
cheering sight, for the town of Shimo-No-Suwa was 
to be our destination for the night. 

Downwards I plunged throi^h gorse and fem, 
startling a covey of moor-fowl, and sending them 
whirring noisily down the mountain, makii^ quite 
a stir of excitement in the still air. A kx)se 
boulder nearly sent me after them, as it slipped 
under my foot and crash^ with ever-incre«uniq^ 
leaps into the ravine below. The tussocks were 
drenched with dew ; the ruddy browns and goldoi 
yellows of the bracken showed dimly in the fiaJiit 
light ; the fronds were interwoven into a natural 
carpet, enlivened here and there by a wild-flower or 
tuft of feathery grass. 

Half an hour more brought me to levdl grotnid, 
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where the cultivation of the little fields b^;an. I 
stopped to inquire my way of an old labourer 
delving in his patch of cotts^e garden with a 
primitive hoe. 

The old man smiled blandly as I came near, and, 
stopping his work, looked at me — the very essence 
of good-nature. I remarked that it was a fine 
evening. My remark was interpreted humorously, 
for he continued to smile with quiet amusement in 
his eyes. Thus encouraged, 1 threw a wealth of 
interrogation into my voice as 1 put the question, 

‘ Shimo-No-Suwa ?’ 

The smile deepened, and the faint sound of a 
chuckle came over the hedge. Then, as I stood 
there waiting patiently for an answer, he turned 
away and resumed his work. I could see his white 
hair making a little patch of grayness in the twilight. 
From the darkness of the cottage interior came the 
wavering sound of a spinning-wheel, forming a soft 
accompaniment to the strokes of the hoe. 

With a heavy heart I trudged away down the 

dusky street. ‘The next person I ask will be a 

woman ; she, at least, will be able to talk,’ saud I to 

# 

myself as I neared the scattered village. 

At die door of the first cottage sat a comfortable 
matron, not as modest, perhaps, in her dress as 
could be wished, but, then, she was in the privacy of 
her own village, and felt more or less at home. 
She was inspecting the head of a litde bby with 
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great interest. This good lady looked up at my' 
a{^roach, and then, without waiting for me to open 
the conversation, she began to talk. Tennyson’s 
brook is the only simile that occurs to me for the 
moment, but it is sufficient. I saw no signs of her 
husband ; probably he was one of the men who — 
to follow but the simile — had come and gone. A 
crowd collected. I never realized before that I was 
comical, but they found it out and enjoyed me 
immensely. There was nothing offensive in their 
mirth— quite the contrary' : their manner was as jolly 
as so many children at a [)antomime ; but, then, I 
did not relish being the pantomime. What w;is I to 
do ? The night had now fallen ; I was tired and 
hungry, and had not the least idea on which side 
of the lake Shimo-No-Suwa was to be found. It 
was useless to question these {people again, for 
I seemed to be becoming more amusing every 
minute. 

Turning sadly away, I plodded on footsore and 
weary, for I had covered many miles in the courae 
of the day. Soon I reached the open country, and, 
striking through the fields, followed a* little path 
which wound along by the edge of the lake. AH 
at once in front of me loomed a mysterious shadow, 
which on nearer inspection proved to be a country' 
man on high wooden sandals. It was too dark for 
him to see me distinctly, so he took me seriously, at 
once informing me that ‘ ShimO'No'Suwa san ch^* 
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which, being inteq>reted, meant that the town was 
still at the distance of three-quarters of a mile 

We were not destined to be fellow-wayfarers for 
long ; soon a twinkling light appeared ahead, and, 
with a cheerful * Sayonara* he left me to trudge on 
alone. I watched him enter the low doorway, and 
heard a woman's voice raised in welcome as he 
vanished behind the plaited matting. 

•’Twere vain to tell ' how I scoured the town of 
Shimo-No-Suwa looking for my lost companions, 
how I questioned several of its 4,000 inhabitants — 
much laughter, but no satisfaction, resulting — how 1 
entered ever)' tea-house I saw, and called loudly on 
the name of Karakamoko, and how at last, just as I 
was contemplating the doorsteps with an eye to 
choosing my night-quarters, 1 stumbled across ray 
weary ricksha man, whose ugly face appeared to me 
beautiful as that of some guardian angel. Never 
again will he believe that Englishmen are cold or 
unemotional. Arm-in-arm we proceeded to an 
adjacent tea-house, where a feast of no inconsider- 
able splendour was ordered in honour of what 
Kingston called * the prodigal calf s return.' 


16 — a 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

WHICH TELLS OF THE GIRL 

We spent many a pleasant evening in these Naka- 
sendo tea-houses. Our little room, lit by our one 
candle, presented a cosy and cheerful appearance — 
a pleasant contrast to the dark and usually wet 
night outside. The rain would patter on the paper 
panes, the wind would howl under the broad eaves, 
but we heeded them not. Pleasandy weary, with 
the breath of the undulating mountain road sliU 
fresh upon us, we would stretch ourselves on the 
soft white matting, and drift away on the current of 
animated conversation. Karakamoko did not take 
much share in these post-prandial discussiofu. Hor 
knowledge of English was limited, and even had 
she possessed the necessary ideas, she would have 
found much difficulty in expresmi^ them. As a 
rule, when her various little duties had been per- 
formed, she would seek her samisen^ and after a 
comical prelude or two would croon quaint ditties 
in a low and not unmusical voice. The very 
monotony of the primitive chords — recurring as they 
did again and again with strange unwearied 

c*44) 
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sistence, with a peculiar but not altogether ufi> 
pleasant dissonance in their dominant tones — luhed 
one into silence. Now and then a little chromatic 
would cry out as he ran up his life>ladder, urged 
on by the nimble fingers, but only for a moment, 
for the incomprehensible burden of staccato notes 
would begin again — a weird accompaniment to the 
unfamiliar song. There always seemed something 
indescribably sad about Karakamoko's singing, and 
yet 1 am willing to admit that it might have been a 
purely imaginative sadness, for the little singer did 
not appear to be affected by it To a certain 
e.xtent it was birddike, but, then, no mere sub- 
lunary bird could warble such plaintive tunes, such 
musical melancholies. All her pent-up sorrows, 
whether real or imaginary, found vent in song, and 
sobbed and sighed to the muffled monotone of that 
old samisen. It really was like nothing earthly. 
Many a time we used to lie and listen to her in 
silence— -a silence tinged with melancholy, for her 
voice shadowed forth the past and foretold the 
future, vague, incomprehensible, full of the un- 
knowable secrets of life, presented to us in the %ht 
of a musical landscape, a pensive sound-picture in 
which all ru^ed outlines had been softened and 
rendered harmonious by the interventi^ mist of 
song. 

I often wondered what was passing in l|iat quaint 
little h<»d under that ftmtasde coiffure. What train 
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of ideas flitted through her mind which could give 
rise to sounds so incomprehensible? With us 
music possesses many beautiful analogies to the 
world of mental emotion ; it is the audible ex- 
pression of the soul. The wings of thought pulsate 
more freely in an atmosphere of song. There are 
seasons when we become conscious of the walls of 
our prison-house, and long to escape from the coils 
of mortality. We are oppressed by the shackles of 
speech, weighed down by the limitations of language. 
It is then that the Angel of Music ojiens the portals 
of the infinite, and sings to us the secrets of eternity. 

But by what analogous reasoning could we trace 
the current of Karakamoko's thoughts? Her music 
lay beyond the bounds of our analysis. It spoke to 
us of nothing connected with past experience or 
future imaginings. It had all the mystery of some 
face seen in dreamland — some face, human and yet 
not human, for no kindly and natural emotion set 
the seal of expression ufwn its dread and avltd 
features. While we lie spell-bound, unable to move, 
it watches us with quiet eyes— the eyes of the S^nx 
— full of unfathomable thoughts. 

And yet, perhaps, the music of Karakamoko was. 
after all, more illu-strative of her mental attitude than 
we imagined. Only we were unable to solve the 
riddle. And what wonder? Karakamoko herself 
was always a stranger to us. We never understood 
bo’. In spite of daily — nay, hourly— eompaiiiond^t 
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she always remained a mystery as far as we were 
concerned. At times the veil seemed as if about to 
lift, and then again some word or action whose 
motive lay far beyond our comprehension would 
make us realize that the gulf which separated us was 
a barrier no less real than the limitless oceans which 
flowed between our island homes. We were con- 
scious of her trust, and even of her respect ; a little 
kindness wakes an echo in ever)' heart. Had we 
desired it, I doubt not that any one of us might have 
been admitted to her intimacy. But we did not 
desire it ; we treated her with the protective con- 
sideration one accords to a child, and were repaid a 
thousand times by the daily evidence of her con- 
fidence and affection. Her mental attitude, however, 
was a terra incognita to us. We came within sight 
of the hills that encompassed it, but of the fair land 
itself w'c knew nothing, save that it was a land of 
perennial sunshine — a topsy-turvy land of delightful 
incomprehensibilities. 

On rereading my impressions of these bygone 
days of travel, one thing strikes me almost with 
consternation. It is the large number of times 1 
have been compelled to make use of the words * little’ 
and ' laughter.’ And yet these two words convey 
my recollections of Japan more freshly and more 
forcibly than all the other words in the dictionary 
put u^ether. They are, as it were, the dominant 
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motivesln the merry roundelay played by Japanese 
travel. They are for ever in the air, and you are 
never allowed for one moment to forget them. They 
impress themselves, too, on the stranger s mind so 
deeply, and withal so delight^lly, that years after, 
when, amid the larger life and more serious sur- 
roundings of Western existence, much that he would 
fain remember eludes recollection, these two motives 
sing again within his memory, and lure his thoughts 
away to the happy past — to the land of littleness 
and of laughter. 

How is it that one finds many a pretty girl in 
Japan, but never a good-looking man ? That is a 
question that oftentimes puzzled us. One author, 
whose book I have lately read, remarks something 
to the effect that the men of Japan appear to be of 
an entirely different race from the women. And so 
they invariably seemed to us. How such dainty, 
piquante, Dresden china creatures, with their almond 
eyes and beautiful complexions, came to possess 
such ill-favoured and all biTt grotesque lords and 
masters — ^such badly-matched pendants to hang on 
the other side of the fireplace of life— is indeed a 
mystery. Viewing them from the aesthetic stand- 
point, the term ' worser half’ seems peculiarly appro- 
piiate to the Japanese husband. It might have 
been made for him! From our point of view— 
vmicb was, I regret to say, a purely selfish one— 
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this dissimilarity of appem^nce was not wtlbout its 
compensations. Was it not a delicate attention on 
the part of a discriminating Nature — ^a^(X>mpliment 
paid to our just appreciation of the (^^posite sex ? 
The ugly little men h|d their uses in the scheme of 
composition. They were an effective foil to the 
superior attractions of their womenkind. Even so 
the Beast but serves to enhance the charms of the 
Beauty in the fairy-tale. It is a humble r6le to play 
in the comedy of Life. It demands neither ambition 
nor talent. It simply requires you to efface yourself, 
to * take a back seat,’ to become an effective back- 
ground. That the ladies of Japan are pretty does 
not admit of a doubt. In spite of the upward slope 
of their eyes, the tilt of their retrousse noses, the 
somewhat too ample charms of their rounded figures, 
their general fascination is not for one moment to 
be denied. Never have I seen such speaking 
glances, such pearly teeth set between the curve of 
rosebud lips, such young budding beauty, as I beheld 
long years ago in the Mikado’s Empire. And then 
one must imagine all these charms enlivened and 
rendered a thousand times more attractive by sunny 
dispositions and unfailing good-humour. The very 
memory of them makes me hover dangerously near 
the borderland of poetry even now. 1 must avoid 
all farther description of their delightful persons if 1 
am to have any r^ard for the sober quality of my 
prose. 
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Kingston and I shared one weakness in common : 
We both were open to the chaige of an uncommon 
susceptibility. The sight of a pretty face stimulated 
our senses even as wine is said to stimulate the 
sensibilities of the abstemious. It warmed us into a 
generous emotion. Let me not term it ‘ weakness/ 
or, rather, if weakness it be, let me liken it to a silken 
garment flung over some not unmanly form. One 
can distinguish outlines of strength even though 
they are draped with a texture of softness. Suscepti* 
bility! The ver)' word savours of a sneer! It is 
the weapon of cold-blooded wiseacres who have out- 
lived the period of natural emotion, who are dead to 
the voices of such gentle prompters .is enthusiasm 
and admiration. They fling the would-be reproach 
at us in no measured terms, and seek to confound 
hopefulness in Youth and imagination in Manhood 
with the maudlin sentimentality of school-boys. A 
plague on such ill-omened scoffers! For my part, 
I mean to be susceptible until 1 reach a ripe 
old age. 

Now, Kingston’s form of^susceptibility was more 
boisterous, more audible, than mine. I was cootent 
to keep my admiration to myself. I decked the 
unknown in garlands of fancy, but I did not sedt to 
immortalize her with blossoms of speech. The 
sight of her pretty face made life happio* in my eyes. 

I wove a little unconscious romance armnd it, and 
then, with the last tribute of an admiring look, I ' 
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went my way, satisfied to know that in memory, at 
least, that face was mine, and in after-years would 
illustrate for me some out-of-the-way hamlet buried 
in the heart of Japan. Not so with Kingston. 
Caesar’s motto was ever in his thoughts. Having 
‘come’ and ‘seen,’ he longed to ‘conquer.’ An 
elopement in a double ricksha, pursued by an irate 
Japanese father, presented itself to his imagination 
as a situation full of adventurous charm. Needless 
to tell, nothing definite ever came of it. It was but 
an innocent diversion — ver)' real in his eyes full 
of fa.scinating possibilities, but utterly wanting in 
practical re.sult. Still, he never lo.st hope. One 
pretty face chased out the memory of another, yet 
each was for the time being the recipient of ' imagina- 
tion all comp.'ict,’ of burning hop^, of quite inex- 
haustible enthusiasm. 

I shall never forget when he burst in on me one 
day during our stay at Shimo-No-Suw'a.’ It was but 
one out of many similar incidents, yet it may serve 
to illustrate a page in Kingston’s rose-coloured 
volume of susceptibilities. 

* I have discovered her,’ he announced breath- 
lessly. 

* Have you ? I inquired, with a proper amount of 
sympathy in my voice. 

’ Such a pretty girl I' he went on, warmii^ to the 
description. *None of your painted beauties. A 
regular ripper. Finest-looking woman in |apan.* 
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‘What!' 1 ejaculated. ‘Better than the one at 
Kobd, or the siren of Kioto, or the two sisters 
whom you loved and lost at Gifu, or the—’ 

‘ I say,’ he interrupted, ‘ will you shut up ! 
You have an appalling memory. I don’t believe 
there have been as many as you make out’ 

* I think this is the thirty-hrst,’ I said mildly. 

‘ Well, anyhow, this one is simply immense. None 
of the others could hold a candle to her. They were 
— well, just girls. This one is the girl.’ 

‘A fine distinction. Now, what do you expect 
me to do ?’ 

‘ Come and be convinced, you doubter ; and, by 
Jove! if you don’t agree with me I'll eat my hat.’ 

By the way he bustled me out-of-doors you would 
have imagined that he was some belated passei^er 
trying to catch a train. At the first street comer, 
however, he paused irresolute. 

‘ Forgotten the way I suggested. 

‘No; it’s not that.’ 

‘ Then, what are we stopping for? ” « ' 

‘ Well, old man, I discovered her, didni^C I f 

‘ You did,’ I assented. 

‘ So that she sort of belongs to me now, doem’c 
she? You won’t poach, eh? 

‘I^ingston,’ I said solemnly, ‘this girf it ypur 
private property. 1 will respect your Hghti of 
conquest Let us go on.’ 

Completely reassured, he i^g;ain > took the iti^ 
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Threadii^ our way among the many passera^by, I 
followed him along several streets. The intricacy 
of our course testified to the strength of his;devo> 
tion. Nothing but love of a very superior quality 
could have guided him aright through such a maze 
of labyrinthine turnings. No unaided bump of 
locality would have been equal to the task. I was 
on the point of murmuring, ‘ Poor fellow ! he is hard 
hit this time,' when of a sudden he came to a stop, 
and with extended forefinger indicated to me a little 
shop nestling under broad fluted eaves. I peeped 
in and bcjheld — ths girl. Words fail me. Kingston 
had not exaggerated. Can 1 say more ? She wore 
an ethere^ something — a glorified garment of a warm 
hue which made a little glow of colour against the 
dark Iwickground. Details have escaped me. What 
wonder! If an angel paid you a visit, would you 
notice if his wings were well brushed } The 
general effect, however, was charming; the lights 
and shadows massed themselves in simple harmony ; 
it WM like a masterpiece by Teniers. We stood 
long in the friendly shadow of an adjoining tea- 
house, and watched the little maiden as she plied 
her daily vocation. She appeared to be selling 
some commodity which she kept in wtcker-woric 
baskets. Now and again a purchaser would stop, 
and after the interchange of a few wmrds wotdd 
pass on into the sunlight. She was quite unaware 
of our presence. 
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Kingston sighed. The responsibility of possession 
was evidently weighing heavily upon him. It is one 
thing to discover ; but it is quite another thing to 
know what to do with your discovery. 

We discussed his future campaign in whispers. 
He demanded my advice, yet scoffed at my sug- 
gestions. He plied me with questions. Many of 
them will be seen to be totally irrelevant. 

What would I do if I were he ? Oh, indeed ! 
Did I forget that he had discovered her ? Would I 
act as interpreter ? Why was I so ignorant ? Did 
I think she would speak to him without an introduc- 
tion ? How wjis it that I had such depraved views 
on the subject of women ? Would I set fire to her 
shop so that he might have the opportunity of 
rescuing /Ae girl ? Why had I no go in me ? 
Would I, at all events, consent to be a thief for two 
minutes, so that he might earn her undying gratitude 
by knocking me down.^ Why was I an ass? What 
was there to laugh at 

Of course nothing came of it 1 wonder if we 
either of us expected any other conclusion to those 
day-dreams of ours. They were very pleasant while 
they lasted, and. after all, they were very bannkam. 
But the world remained unchanged. That; after all, 
is not a regret, but a consolation. It is a ctmac^atlon 
to know that She is still there. Yea, 1 am convimoed 
that, should the reader visit the quaint towndiip 
Shimo-No-Suwa— -should he be venturous eiKHqph 
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to penetrate to the little lane aforementioned — he 
will find the girl still seated there beside her wicker- 
work baskets, a little glow of colour in the dark 
interior, wholly oblivious to the startling fact that 
she was once ‘discovered’ — that on one never- 
to-be-foi^otten occasion she became by right of 
conquest the private and personal property of 
Kingston. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


‘BATH IN STREET’ 

A STIR of awakening life rose from the little street — 
rickshas rattling, women talking, girls laughing, 
children shouting, and every now and again the cry 
of some itinerant pedlar, which became audible 
above all other sounds on account of an ear-piercing 
quality not altogether unpleasant when softened by 
the distance. The sun glinted on the roofs of the 
opposite houses, and streamed in at the open 
window panel of our room. 

* Well, Caricature !’ shouted Kingston. He wa* 
in the habit of shouting ; he said it was good for 
his lungs. ‘ Have you discovered where the bath> 
room is ?' 

Karakamoko, already dressed, was flitting abot^ 
our room, mislaying articles of attire and theai 
endeavouring to And them again ; she was a bin^ 
little person. As Kingston spoke, she stood 
just where the sunlight fell Was it aeddentajj^ Jr 
was it prearranged ? I often wondered. Her 
poses wtfe so artistic, so eflective, that my ; 

cions were aroused. It is said, ‘Where Nattuj^ 
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fails, Alt steps in’; but die saying does not hold 
good in every case, fdr both Nature and Art agreed 
to share the delightful task of adorning Karakamoko. 

‘ Bath in street,' she answered cheerfully. 

•Isn’t there on^ to be had in the house?* asked 
Gordon. 

• No can do,’ replied our little guide. ‘ Have not 
see soap to-day ; no can think where put him and 
she rummaged in the pockets of my overcoat 

We drew aside all the window panels, and in- 
spected the unique bathing establishment below. 
It literally was, as Karakamoko had informed us, 
‘in street' It was of considerable dimensions, 
encircled widi flagstones and filled wnth hot water. 
Several bathers rrf" both sexes were enjoying a 
morning tub. The steam-clouds, however, which 
rose from the heated surface of the water prevented 
our di ;tipguis}iing more than the general outline of 
its occupants. An old lady, whose shrill accents 
could occasionally be heard above the babble of 
other voices, appeared to be endeavouring to fill 
^e double capacity of money-receiver and police- 
man. She would break 'off an apparently intermin- 
aide argument with some would-be customer, to 
make a raid upon the small boys who were trying 
to obmin free baths under cover of the stesun. 

Accustomed as we by this time had become to 
die want of privacy in the Japanese batb-tibom, the 
extreme sociability of this particular bathi% estid>- 

17 
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lishment did not take us altogedier bjr 
Still, when it became a personal matter, such classic 
dtsr^;ard of all clothing jarred upon our native 
modest^. 

* It’s scarcely decent,’ objected Gordon. 

'Never mind, old man,’ chaffed Kingston — 'you 
can’t have all the luxuries ; and remember that it’s 
decency versus cleanliness.* 

' Come on,’ said I encouragin^y ; ' it won’t last 
long. Well get it over as soon as possible. You 
mustn’t laugh like that, Karakamoko ; you compro- 
mise our dignity.’ 

' Oh, but you all look too muchee funny !’ 

' 1 dare say ; we are quite aware of it. But, I 
say, do stop brushing Gordon Sama’s coat with my 
hair-brush, like a good girl, and show us the way.’. 

Our procession must have been a novdty in 
Shimo-No-Suwa. Three tall Englishmen clad in 
pyjamas, draped in bath -towels, and persofiaHy 
conducted by a Japanese maiden, was a s^|[i]|t 4tatt 
could not be seen every day. The chtwiM '^ 
‘ /faa'x Z’ of ‘ AZa’s t and of t which gw<|ed 
our approach testified to the interest which our 
appearance excited among the other oco^paiiM of 
the inn. Our costumes were criticised with 


siasm.' Gordon's pyjamas — of {^k and 
silk-oc^led for remark. My bedroom 
of Indian manufacture and gtdden afye w a n ce, 
oflii m ien tc d upon in no measwed terms, Kia|Ei^i 



beard, however, ja^ to hdl advantage m hia lew* 
necked attire, fa&ly eclipsed all pukor attractions. 
The ladies pmnted it out to each other with admiring 
forefinger, while the men slapped thdr legs and 
drew in their breath with that ptoilkriy dbOant 
sound which the rustic in Japan keeps as the super- 
lative expression of his respect and admiration. 
The length, breadth, and dq>th of it astonished 
them. That so many hairs could grow upon a 
single face was a matter of marvel. Indeed, 
according to Karakamoko’s report of the impression 
we created, JCingston was known by the high* 
sounding title of ' the Honourable English Sir of 
astounding and much-to-be-envied hairiness.’ 

The^ inn was kept by three sisters, dear 
sympathetic souls whose hearts were overflowing 
with the miik of human kindness. Had they been 
blonde Englishwomen, * fair, fat, and forty ’ would 
have described them to a nicety; being, however, 
sid>jects of the Mikado, playful, plump, and pleasing 
IS more appropriate, and an excellent Japan^ 
equivalent, besides having the additional advantage 
oi avoiding that most delicate of subjects — a lady's 
ag& These good creatures took much interest in 
t]% that delightful and almost tender interest th^ 
young and fairly good-looking bachelors arouse in 
the hearts of maiden ladies. It cannot called 
* love/ and yet ‘ friendship Ms too dist^t | term ; it 
possesses the Section of the mother, ^pered by 
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the coyness of the cousin. It is pleasant to be the 
recipientof such flattering attention, and we all found 
it comforting. 

A large crowd had gathered to welcome us upon 
our arrival. Ricksha men and pedlars, coolies and 
mousm«^ masters and servants, all took interest in 
us; even little children stopped their games to 
cluster around us. We created quite a sensation. 
The old lady who owned the bathing establishment 
experienced much difficulty in keeping order. She 
was flattered by our wish to bathe, and changed the 
silver dollar, which we gave her, with many ex- 
pressions of gratitude and admiration. The other 
bathers emeiged from the water in order to watch 
us; breathless, red, and naked, but not aidiamed, 
they discussed our arrival, personal appearance, and 
probable manners and customs, with great fraakiKSis 
and good-humour. I n the entire town of ShimOfNo- 
Suwa 1 doubt if there were another ctuioMt)r‘^biil 
could have rivalled us in interest on diat amiiiy 
morning. • 

That bath well repaid our courage. Tiie ^initer, 
when we had gradually accustomed oursdives to its 
temperature, was deliciously vdvety and soA* whJi a 
flunt effervescence in it. It was dd^htfbl to &e 
back and watch, with baIf<Iosed eyes, tbteu||^ a 
silver haze of steam, the quaint Eastern life 
amd fennng in the Utile street. It is but oiie f 
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thousand impressions, all more or less fleeting, which 
stretched themselves long ago upon the tablets of 
my memory. Yet it is not wholly forgotten even 
now, for, if I close my eyes ^d allow the train of 
recollection to summon up the past, t can still see 
the merry faces smiling down upon one, the line of 
uneven roofs basking in the sunshine, and the cold 
blue of the sky shining like polished steel in the light 
of the early morning. 



CHAPTER XXX 
THE INTERRUPTED LETTER 

Finding that rickshas could not be procured before 
lo a.m., and having an hour to spare, 1 lay down to 
write a letter. To write in a tea-house is difficult. 
This is not a copy-book phrase, but a groan forced to 
the pen-point by the memory of many an aching 
bone. If one could paint a letter like Karakamoko, 
if a dozen blots joined by sundry dabs could be 
made to do duty for four sheets of coherent English, 
the difficulty would vanish ; none of my friends, 
however, being conversant with hieroglyphics, I was 
obliged to fall back on pen and ink, but it made me 
very stiff. 

‘ Hullo, old chap !’ shouted Kingston. * At it 
again, eh What a head /ou must have f Chock 
full of ideas.' I shrugged my shoulders in modest 
protestation. * What do you want to write for ?* he 
continued. 

‘ I’m writing to my best girl, and how do you 
expect me even to think of her when you’re makti^ 
such a row ?’ 

. * I never write,’ he said in a tone of superiimty. » 

1 * 6*3 
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* Much better not write to girls/ remarked Gordon. 

‘ Why not ?* I asked despondingly. 

* Because you either say more than you mean, or 
mean more than you say ; in either case you deceive 
the girl.' 

*Say anything — write nothing/ added Kingston 
with quesdonable morality. 

1 faced my two advisers. 

‘ Really, you two fellows are quite cheering ; I ’ 

* Hold'on !’ interrupted Kingston ; ‘just wait till 
you've heard my story.’ 

‘ Continue/ said I, laying down my pen with a sigh. 

' I was* once young and green, too, like you, 
Watson, and in an evil hour I wrote to a girl.’ 

He stopped short and drew a deep breath. 

‘ Did you get an answer ?’ I asked sympathetically. 

‘ I did — from the mother /’ Gordon and I smiled. 
‘ It was no joke,’ said Kingston solemnly. 

* What did she say ?’ questioned Gordon. 

* Six closely-written sheets.’ 

' Angry ?* I asked. 

' No suc|i tuck. She was all aHection, was sure 
I’d make a g6od husband, and said I was to count 
on her maternal guidance in all the difficulties of life.' 

‘ Whatever did you say to the girl 1 asked. 

‘ That was what puzzled me, for I’d quite for- 
gotten.’ 

‘ You must have been affectionate ?* 

' PoieiUy. Ugh ! A narrow squeak, eh ?* 
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* Take it to heart/ said Gordon to me ; and, having 
ruined my peace of mind, they went out for a walk. 

1 gave a sigh of relief, but hardly had I taken up 
my pen, when pit-a*pat, pit>a-pat, came the sound of 
approaching sandals, and Karakamoko tripped into 
the room. 

‘ You all alone ?’ she asked cheerfully. 

* I’m afraid not’ 

‘ Eh, how say ? 

* I mean, I was a moment ago.’ 

* What you do ?’ 

* I’m trying to write a letter.’ 

‘ Write ? Ha, me savvy. Your old mother 

‘ No-o-o, not exactly.’ 

‘ Seester 

* Nearer it, but not quite right yet' 

Karakamoko looked puzzled. 

’ It’s to a friend in England — a girl,' 1 explauned. 

‘Ow.P 

’ Oh no ! Not that sort of thii^,’ 1 said has(%> 
‘ It’s quite Platonic-just to tell her how jolly 
is, you know.’ • 

Karakamoko sat down beside me; my ctNmer 
among the luggage held us both oomforta^f.. 1 
found mysdf looking at her little face with appiVnral ; 
it was so full tender interest in my tetter* s^ 
above all, so pretty that ! fdt Aattered. Of emine 
the wual ray of sunlight stcde in. lia4- 

it otf to dance attendance on Karikanu^ and 
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merrily it dischai^ed itii ddightful duties. It played 
among her dark tresses, it brushed her soft skin with 
powdered gold, and it twinkled here and there 
over her quaint little person with nuuiy a touch of 
luminous familiarity. 1 b^an to feel jealous. 

‘ You speakee love ?* she whispered softly. 

*Oh na* 

* Send paper kiss ?’ 

‘Certainly not.' 

Karakamoko sighed. 1 looked at her anxiously. 
What indiscneet question would she ask next ? 

‘ Nice girl ?* she inquired sceptically. 

•Very.’ 

* Muchee pretty ?' 

‘ I should think so.' 

‘ What clothes have got ?’ 

‘ Clothes I repeated, utterly taken aback. * Well, 
’pon my word, that is a puzzler! Let me see: 1 
think she had on something blue when last I saw 
her ; or was it gray ? Yes, I think it toas gray— just 
gray, y<Hi understand ?’ 

* And what colour odi 7 (sash). 

This was worse than the Inquisition; however, 
as I had rashly embarked on the enterprise, I felt in 
lumour bound to see it through. 

‘ Pink, Karakamoko,’ I hazarded at a venture. 

' Ah I vclly pretty.’ 

That pleased ber, then. I frit triumphant. Gra^ 
and pink wis a lnq>py thoight ; the dnnhliiariaii 
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was good. If I had only adroitly changed the 
subject at this crisis, all would have been well, but 
inordinate conceit at my Success prompted me to 
soar to still further realms of fancy. 

‘Pink,’ I murmured, as though lost in tender 
retrospect. ‘Just a cheerful pink, with little blue 
and white spots wandering about, and ’ 

‘ He ! he ! he !' gurgled Karakamoko. 

‘ Why do you laugh 1 inquired severely. 

‘ He ! he ! Oh, you too muchee funny man ! You 
not muchee good at girl’s clothes.’ 

So I was ‘ too muchee funny,’ was I, and ignorant 
to boot ? I determined to have my revenge. 

* Not about that dress, perhaps, Karakamoko,’ I 
said mildly ; * but — she has another.’ 

‘ What look like ?' asked my little visitor. 

' A dream ; that is its technical name, 1 am told. 
It is “ rAv,” " d^coUdt‘e" “ scrumptuous," "a creation 
of Paquin’s ” !’ 

‘ H-a-a !’ gasped Karakamoko, thoroi^hly mys* 
tihed. 

We sat still after that, an^ looked at eacb ocher 
for a minute. She was evidently revolvif^ a matter 
of importance. 

* Watson Sama f she said at length. 

‘Yes, Karakamoko?* 

‘ You no — ^love— ehe ?' 

* No>oo ; that b to say—well, not too much.* 

. 'Then plenty better you ho write.' 
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Good heavens ! This was Gordon and Kingston 
all over again. Had my three friends entered into 
a conspiracy ? 

' Why not ?* I asked in suq>rise. 

‘ Plenty — better — ^you — no— write,’ she repeated. 

‘ But why not I askol again. 

‘ Me thinkee ' 

* Well, what do you think I questioned, as she 
hesitated long over the two words. 

She glanced up at me : there was a twinkle in 
her eye. 

' Me thinkee flutteration.’ 



CHAPTER XXXI 
OVER THE USUI PASS TO YOKOGAWA 

Midway between the villages of Mochtdzuki and 
Sakamoto towers the volcano of Asama>Yama. In 
this land where volcanoes abound, Asama-Yama 
holds a notable position. It rises out of a vast arid 
plain covered with volcanic debris and strewn with 
isolated rocks. The very monotony of the Ich^ 
levels which surround it. make its height and size the 
more remarkable. It is quite a landmark, for the 
magnificent sweep of its oudines can be observed 
from a great distance off. I ts topmost a>ne, iKJwever, 
is rarely to be seen except on cloudless days, tor its 
be^t attracts the wandering vapours, whidi frud a 
fasdnation in hovering roun j this entrance to the 
subterranean world. The last eruption oceuned 
many years ago ; its lava-strewn track is stiU pofrHed 
out, wlmre one dark night the fiery rash of heat 
overflowed and illuminated the cotfiitry lor mfles 
aroimd. More than one bumUe home was rendered 
desolate in that terrible hour, for in iAau the 
hmnlets dustered up its sides and needed irith tin- 
jtVf^abie confidence into itt fiMuies. 

1^1 ' 
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The old mountain is not dead yet, for the peaswts 
say that if the crater be reached the climber will be 
rewarded for his intrepidity by the sound of moanii^ 
rising from the depths below. 

Nothing can present a more weird and desolate 
appearance than this vast plain, stretching away to 
the disumt mountains that belt it with purple ranges. 
Tall pampas-grasses and swamps of sun-dri^ reeds 
are the only signs of vegetation, and when the wind 
blows — as it loves to do over this lonely spot — their 
feathery heads rustle mournfully in undulating waves. 
Now and then a ruined hut is to be seen crumbling 
to decay in its patch of neglected garden, the broken 
beams and rotting framework nearly lost to sight 
under a growth of weeds — pathetic memories of 
the lives that once called it * home.‘ For the rest, 
nothing — nothing but loneliness, monotony, and an 
inexplicable sadness bom of the voiceless wastes, and 
the one great mountain towering up in splendid but 
sinister isolation. 

‘ How dtcary it looks !’ said Gordon. 

We had been driving steadily for two hours and a 
half, but had not yet reached the other side of this 
plain. Asama-Yama, at a distance of about a mile, 
was being slowly left behind. 

* Not a place to be blighted in,’ I rejoined. ' 

* What iniquitous roads 1* growled Kiii|g;ston. 

* It’s rathm* flattering to call this a roa|L don't you 
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think ?* I jerked out, as my ricksha plunged heavily 
over the stony ruts. 

* It’s a poor way of getting over the country,' he 
complained. ‘I’ve been within an ace of playing 
leap'frc^ over this Johnnie’s back nearly a dozen 
times. Oh !’ he yelled, as a deeper hole than usual 
flung him on to the shafts. ‘ Stop ! Let me get 
out ! Call this driving, you yellow fiend ? It’s more 
like dentistry.’ 

But when a ricksha man once gets you into his 
little torture-chamber of a conveyance, he is very 
loath to let you go. 

' Let’s wait for Karakamoko,’ shouted Gordon. 
‘ She is at least a quarter of a mile behind.’ 

‘All right,’ I assented. ‘Hi, Kingston! Stop I’ 
He did stop, but not in the way he intended, for 
at that instant his coolie stumbled, and ricksha, 
man and master rolled over and over in the black 
mud. 

Kingston scrambled to his feet, but the coolie, 
after attempting to rise, groaned and lay stiB. 

Gordon jumped out and tried to help him. The 
man was evidently in pain, but,, with the sdf-control 
of hb race, be looked at us with a mile 
‘What’s the matter?’ 1 called out. 

‘ Sprained his ankle’ answered Gordon. 

The poor fellow was asristed to a patdi <d grass 
at die foaddde; the act being carried meant 
agony to him, but his mile never wavoed. HO’ 
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watched the willing but clumsy efforts to help him 
with a grateful light in his ey^. 

Kingston was busy scraping the mud from his 
face, hands, and clothes w'ith a fragment of ^te. 
A rattle of wheels and a prolonged shout announced 
the arrival of Karakamoko. Her face wore a 
comical expression of gravity. 

* What have done ?’ she asked anxiously as she 
scrambled out of her ricksha. Kingston pointed to 
the coolie with a humorous mixture of resignation 
and despair. 

What it is to be a woman ! Gordon and his band 
of male nurses were routed in a single battle ; to teil 
the truth, they felt the unfitness of their position, and 
offered but slight resistance to the enemy's attack. 

To see the way Karakamoko hung over the 
wounded man, to see the gentleness with which she 
touched him, to see her tearing her prized pink taUe- 
cloth to make a bandage for the sprained limb, 
chattering all the time in soothing Japanese, did our 
hearts good. There is nothing like a woman, after 
all 

When the ankle was satisfactorily bound up, her 
anxious look vanished, and a retumii^ wave of 
jollity rippled over in a laugh. 

* He must go my ricksha,’ she announced* as if it 

were quite a decided matter. a, 

* And what will you do ^ asked Gordofi^ 

* Ha r she said gravely. This was « quesdon 
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wUch had evidendy jiot occurred to her. After deqp 
thought she proposed : * Me thinkee can walk.’ 

This amused us beyond words. If there was one 
thing in this world that Karakamoko’s soul loathed, 
it was walking. 

* Caricature, you’re a brick!' applauded Kingston. 

Karakamoko tried to look dignihed. It was the 

most delicious imitation of dignity that can be 
/ imagined, and it was so comical that we all shook 
with laughter. 

* Me no breek,’ said the little woman tremulously, 
for our misplaced merriment had hurt her feelings. 
When one offers to make a great sacrifice, one does 
not expect it to be received with lai^hter. The 
comers of her mouth began to go down. 

* It’s all right,’ said Kingston hastSy. ‘You 
must drive just the same. This Johnnie and 1 will 
get along famously.’ 

' But,’ she stammered, pointing one diuUiy finger 
at the coolie, ‘ but — he no can run f « 

* No, but I can.’ 

‘ Ho-o-o I’—very incredulously, with h ifclrocly 
respectful glance at Kingston’s calves. 

* Do you really mean it I asked. 

‘ Of course 1 do. I'd be a poor smtof a^mal if I 
couldn’t run a few miles; besides,’ he omuhitiid 
wi^ a cheerful wink, ‘revenge is swo^ and 1 
to bump him dll be hasn’t a grinder left ’ CooW 
jmn jtdter r and Kingston Ufited die coolie aseifsd| 
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^ if he had been a child, tucking him into the 
ricksha with an exaggerated politeness that tickled 
the risibilities of the other coolies to a quite alarmii^ 
extent. * 

When they had partially recovered, we started 
in the usual Indian hie, led this time by Kingston. 

‘ He seems pretty fit,’ I remarked to Gordon ; * has 
he far to run ?’ 

‘ Not very far,’ he responded ; * the men tell me 
there is a tea-house a couple of miles off where we 
may perhaps be able to get a fresh coolie.’ 

Kingston was plodding on heroically. Every now 
and then he stopped to mop his streaming face. As 
time went on he became more and more lightly clad. 

The coolie’s face was as good as a play ! Shake- 
speare’s saying might truthfully be parodied into : 
Uneasy lies the coolie who rides a ricksha.’ That 
an Honourable English Sir should drag his ever-to- 
be-unworthy body was a terrible idea to him. His 
protestations, his pathetic entreaties, his little 
ceremonious insistences, were of no avail — the big 
Englishman would have his way; and as he was 
bumped over the villainous road the same set smile of 
gratitude forced itself to his trembling lips. 

The tea-house was reached at last ; a fresh coolie 
was engaged; the lame man was carried indoors, 
smd the landlord told to take good care of him. 
£Mcn« we resumed the road, Karakamt^ came to 
me and whispered confidentially : . 
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* Kingston Sama good man.’ 

' I’m with you there,’ I acquiesced heartily. 

* Ha ! but you no see what he give.’ 

‘ To the coolie ?' 

She nodded, and, standing on tiptoe in a vain effort 
to reach my ear, said impressively : 

* Will keep him wife and fammy-lee long time — no 
will starve !’ 

The short October afternoon was waning rapidly 
as we began the descent of the Usui Pass. The 
mountain sides were densely wooded, shadows lay 
under every tree. Faint gleams of white peeped 
out of the general obscurity as the silver stems of the 
birches caught the last rays of daylight. At t^es the 
canopy of foliage met above us and dung yet deeper 
shadows on the road. Glimpses through the veil of 
verdure showed us the distance, becoming mote and 
more hazy as the minutes passed. The Hrds^ who 
had kept up conversation as long as they eoidd 
possibly see, went to sleep in the stillness overhead. 
The colours, too, went to s|pep, each cdie 
gray nightcap, and pretending that he a 

colour, aft^ all, but a child of the gathering id|;ht. 

It was a long descent, the jrp^ winding iXHind 
and round the mountain flanks wide semkirQular 
coils ; it had evidently been well matk, but had Itetm 
allowed to fall into bad rq>air. The gfesger pafl ^ 
it was laid over uneven logs supported iRandrioda 
from below, the crevices bdi^ fllled whh sIDii^ 
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cemented togedier with mud. Now and then a 
boulder had to be avoided, often nearly as large as a 
ricksha. Sometimes we heard the sound of running 
water, and, straining our eyes, we could sec the gleam 
and sparkle of a little btx>ok as it sprang in long 
leaps down the bank, paused a moment on the levels 
in the road, then flung itself over the other side and 
was lost to sight in the gloom. Sturdy peasants 
trudged past, each driving a woebegone pony in 
front of him with many a resounding whack on its 
matted hide when the overladen animal stopped to 
pant for breath. The Japanese are said to be kind 
to animals, but their treatment of ponies made us 
indignant. Many a time did Gordon remonstrate 
with diem. Roars of laughter, and occasionally a 
crusty word or two, were all the answ'er he got ; and 
as we left them, wltack ! whack ! whack ! came the 
sound of blows as the sticks fell on the poor animals* 
backs. Kingston often wished to get out and fight 
them ; he said that three Englishman were worth a 
dozen Japanese, and that he would ‘ tackle ’ eight 
himself, if we could account for the remaining four. 
But I told him the story of Don Quixote and the 
shepherd of Signor Haldudo, and how the 
ill-timed Interferwce of the knight was paud in 
grievous coin on the shoulders of Andrew, at which 
Kiigston swore a mighty oath and said it was a 
'bafly shame!' 

At the foot of the pass we came suddotily upon a 
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^i^ular range of hills, or, more correctly spiking, 
series of diifs. Their summits were jagged, being 
split and rent into countless isolated peaks till they 
resembled the teeth of some gigantic saw. Fronting 
the west, they stood out clearly against the faint 
yellow of the sky. 

Soon the lights of Sakamoto twinkled out of the 
twilight ; faster and faster we drove as our coolies 
put on the usual professional ‘spurt/ our wheels 
making such an advertising clatter on the stones of 
the little street that when at last we pulled up, with 
a jerk, in front of the village inn, we found a large 
and appreciative audience awaiting us. 

The tea-house was undergoing what is known in 
England as a ‘ spring cleaning,' though 1 have 
observed that that epidemic is not confined to one 
season of the year. 

This particular ‘spring cleaning’ was evidently 
at its height. The paper walls had all been drawn 
aside, and the whole interior of the house was 
exposed to view. The lord and master— 4iow 
ironical the term at a time like this! had wisely 
decamped, evidently fearidg the infection, and was 
to be seen with a sympathetic friend on the far side 
of the road. They had rescued a chess-board and a 
small lamp, and, like two philosophers, were making, 
the best of a bad job. The lady of the house was 
seated in the bare front-room of the inil. She was 
very busy, her attention being entirely occupied 
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with a lai^ pot of rice and a small yellow baby. 
When 9he saw us she showed her black teeth in a 
cheerful smile; it evidently pleased the good lady 
that we should see her at such a triumphant moment 
of her life. Neither the baby nor the rice-pot 
could spare her, so, turning round, she called loudly 
to someone in the background. Four little mousmis 
at once answered the summons. AH carried mops, 
and all were out of breath. They surrounded us 
with loud choruses of ' Hai !’ and ‘ Ha !' falling on 
their faces in a perfect whirl of ceremonious ex- 
citement Kingston lifted them up tenderly, an act 
of unexpected gallantry which was much approved 
of by the villagers. After this interlude we all sat 
down on the doorstep. As a natural consequence 
tea appeared on the scene. The landlord and his 
friend strolled over to join the party. Their little 
lamp proved a valuable acquisition, as without its aid 
we would have found it difficult to guide the tiny 
cups to their proper destination. We made a little 
oasis of light and laughter in the midst of the 
surrounding night. * Spring cleanings ’ were for- 
gotten, and happiness reigned supreme. 

The moon rose over the dark roofs. It glittered 
in the puddles which lay on the road, and in a 
moment they were transformed to liquid silver. 
The shadows from overhanging gables fell black 
as ink athwart this sea of moonlight. One Star 
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twinkled out of infinity. It was a picturesque scene. 
The lamp lit up the immediate foreground with a 
circle of golden light. It cast a weird reflection on 
the many strange faces all watching us with interest ; 
it wavered in ghostly uncertainty on the background 
of eccentric dwellings. But its reign was as that of 
a glow’-w’orm, compared to the luminous enchant* 
ment that fell from the pavilion of night. Half the 
village was plunged in darkness, the other half was 
clearly yet e.xquisitely defined in the wan light, while 
beyond, away up the road which led to the mountain 
pass, soft masses of foliage grouped themselves in 
faint blue haze. The breeze brought us scents from 
the woodlands. 

‘ We must be going,’ said Gordon ; * it is getting 
late, and we have still many miles in front of us.’ 

It is impossible to describe the storm which our 
intention to depart called forth. The innkeeper, his 
wife, the four girls, the crowd, even the yellow baby, 
roared at us. All spoke at once — the noise was 
deafening. 

* Perhaps we'd better stay/ said Kingston ; his 
manly heart was touched at the sorrow of the four 
little maids — one of them was very pretty. 

‘ Say something soothing/ I entreated ; * if this 
goes on. that baby will burst* 

* Plenty better you sleep Sakamoto/ joined in our 
weary guide. ‘Thinkee Yokc^awa no tea-houie 
liavegot* 
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But Gordon was firm. So, taldng our places 
once more, we drove away into the night 

That drive was a memorable experience. We 
had many narrow escapes. Where the moonlight 
fell it was bad enough, but where the road lay 
buried in shadow it was simply awful. Our paper 
lanterns swung wildly from side to side as the 
rickshas swayed and rocked over the uneven road. 
A wolfish dog sprang out of the darkness — I could 
see his lean form looking blue in the moonlight as 
he kept pace with us. The coolies yelled at him, 
and presently he disappeared. Through the still 
night air we heard his ghostly howl, one loi^, 
melancholy note vibrating on and on till it died away. 
There is a d<^^p human sadness in a dog’s howl. 
Do they thi.nk of other existences ? of future possi- 
bilities? of present voiceless servitude? From 
whatever springs of feeling it may arise, it strikes 
some ghostly chord in us and awakes a shudder. 

In spite of the exacting nature of the road, I found 
time to admire the mellow beauty of the night. 
There was a solemn stillness, a profound peace in 
the moonlight, that was very impressive. All Nature 
lay, not asleep, but in a state of expectancy, of 
communion with the stars, while the spirit of night 
wandered over the world upon the wings of the 
breeze, f wonder what there is in such a scene to 
make man feel not quite at home, almost as if he 
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were an alien, an intruder ; as if he had stumbled 
unawares, in his clumsy human way, into a moonlit 
sanctuary where fields and trees and flowers, all 
robed in silver, are hushed in the silence of voiceless 
prayer. It was very beautiful. The dim horizon 
purpled on the sky-line Near at hand all was 
clear as noonday, the shadow of the hedges being 
sharply defined against the frosted brilliancy of the 
night. Farther off, the dream-like distance melted 
away into deeper and deeper depths of shadow. 
The pale illumination was weird, yet infinitely 
beautiful as a ghostly dawn heralding the splendour 
of some ethereal day. A delicious freshness pervaded 
the air. The smell of the moist earth and the touch 
of the falling dew on our faces were very pleasant. 

My heart swelled within me as 1 drank it in. No 
mere terrestrial mode of expression can tell what 
feelings are ours at such times ; for it is imposdUe 
that human speech, however beautiful, or that human 
mind, however gifted, can describe feelings akin to 
the secrets of eternity. A deep sense of thankfulness 
to ^e Unseen took possession of me, not only forthe 
pleasant places in which my lot was cast, but ahk> 
for that which was in my eyes a far greater gtft~ 
die ability to appreciate them intensely. 

The memory of that moonlit hour is one of tbe 
pleasantest that haunt me now. It our last hour 
of ricksha wandering, for on reaching Yolct^wa we 
reluctantly bade farewell to the Nakasendi^ aiRi^ 
returned once more to the paths of civOized Ufis* 



CHAPTER XXXII 
tOkio en fMte 

It was the eve of the Mikado’s birthday. 

Gordon burst into Kingston’s room, newspaper in 
hand. 

*I say, you fellows, shall we go and see the 
review ?’ 

' Read it out,’ I suggested. 

He complied with my request. 

' Itll be no end of a lark !’ shouted Kingston, 
brandishing the poker in a whirl of military 
excitement. 

I avoided a cut direct ; Gordon just escaped falling 
a victim to a back-handed sweep. When Kingston 
had been disarmed, we discussed the question more 
calmly. 

‘ Shall we take Karakamoko T I asked. 

Now, when we left Kob6, we had decided to part 
from Karakamoko on reaching Yokohama. But the 
long days of travelling over the Central Mountains 
had endeared the little maiden to each one of us. 

't 

We had come to know her so well, and had grown 
so adistomed to her cheery laugh, and to watch 

[aSi] i 
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her flitting about our rooms, that when the time 
came which was to have separated us, we could not 
find it in our hearts to send her away. So, with 
much duplicity, we all pretended to foiget our 
former decision, and Karakamoko stayed on, and 
dispensed sunshine and laughter as of yore. 

When I asked the above question, she was sitting 
on the floor near the window, sewing a button on one 
of Gordon’s shirts. Hearing her name mentioned, 
she looked up, and said cheerfully : 

‘ Ha! me like go see Tokio.’ 

A pause ensued. No one spoke, but we looked 
at each other with a smile. 

The Emperor’s birthday came at last. It was 
brilliant weather. The sun streamed from out a 
sky of stainless blue. Kingston was in upromious 
spirits, and resembled a jolly schoolboy on a Satur* 
day afternoon. He disgraced us repeatedly by 
winking at the girls, chaffing the pompous staritm* 
master, and roaring with laughter on the i%htest 
provocation. 

Talk of ‘ animal spirits' ! * No animal that 1 have 
the pleasure of knowing would be large enough to 
contain the quantity of spirits whidt Kingston 
bottled up ; and even did sudi a wcnukriul creature 
exist, it would live in constant dangor of ks life, for 
Kingston’s s|>irits were explosive. 

• Karakamoko was in a state of violent exdtemeaL 
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Her fears that it might rain had been painful to 
witne^ Her dress, I believe, was the chief cause 
of this anxiety about the weather. In Kingston's 
words, Karakamoko had ' got 'em all on.' Her obi, 
a present from Gordon, was of soft pearl-gray silk 
shot with crimson ; her shoes, an offering from me, 
were the daintiest pair of patent leathers that Yoko- 
hama could produce. Oh, those shoes! Karaka- 
moko chose them herself, and her importance, her 
airs, her naive joy, on that occasion, were delicious 
to see. The new toys were taken to bed with her 
every night, and all her spare time was spent in 
polishing the nice shiny leather with a silk handker- 
chief. In her luxuriant rolls of black hair she stuck 
two splendid skewers which Kingston had given 
her ; and altogether you could not have found a 
better dress<*d or a merrier little woman than Kara- 
kamoko San in all Yokohama — no, not even in the 
whole length and breadth of japan. 

The reader* must not think that Karakamoko was 
satisfied with merely receiving presents. On the 
contrary, she had an even stronger passion for 
giving them. She had very few trinkets such as 
girls love ; all had been bestowed upon her in- 
numerable friends with a perhaps hardly discrimi- 
nating generosity. The gift of a daintily-illustrated 
prayer-book to a blind beggar, or, on another occa- 
sion, of a comical ivory carving to a ricksha man, does 
not strike me as appropriate ; but, then, I am full of 
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Western prejudices, and quite unable to fathom the 
analogical reasonings of the Japanese mind. 

I shall never fotget the day when she bought 
some cheap blue buttons— coloured glass, I imagine 
— and sewed them on to my dress-coat, having 
previously cut off and thrown away the original ones, 
because they were ‘ too muchee ugU.’ Her delight 
when I thanked her fervently knew no bounds. 
She made Kingston the present of two paper 
butterflies which she could keep flitting overhead 
with the delicate manipulation of a fan. Kingston 
was much moved, and assured her that they would 
be ‘jolly useful.’ He treasures them still in the old 
tobacco-tin which was their travelling home. She 
painted her own portrait for Gordon, a wonderful 
work of art, executed entirely in cheerful colours 
purloined from Gordon’s paint-box. The amount 
of gratitude Gordon flung into his acceptance of 
this monstrosity raised him to the topmost pinnet^ 
of our estimation, for it fully justified her nickname. 
And it was an open secret among us that she was 
working a yellow silk handkerchief— we knew not 
for whom — a startling piece of colour, with a dragmi 
and a lizard disporting themselves at opposite comers. 
We had all seen it accidentally, though we would not 
have told her so for worlds, for it was a great secret, 
and was worked only in the dead of night the 
light of a candle, when she believed that we were 
safely asleep. 
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As our train left the city behind it, Kingston 
stmtied us by shouting : 

* There’s old Fi^ at last !’ 

We all rushed to the window. In the far distance, 
over a hazy line of forest, rt^ the i^itteric^ crest of 
the great mountain of japan. We had tried for 
days to catch sight of it from the Muff and other 
heights in the neighbourhood of Yokohama, but 
Fugi was as coquettish as an Eastern beauty, and 
had hitherto concealed her face from us behind a 
diaphanous veil of clouds. Her form we knew well, 
for was it not carved or engraved, painted or inlaid, 
on innumerable works of art ? We were destined, 
however, to see it at last, for all night long the 
Japanese witches had been at work with their 
brooms polishing the sky to a deep, burnished blue, 
in honour ctf the great national holiday. But one 
little wisp of cloud had escaped their eyes ; it was 
only a transparent lace petticoat, so to speak, but 
the bashful Fugi made the most of it, and draped 
it round her lower slopes like the modest mountain 
that she was. But above ! It was past wonder. 
The virgin snows blushed in the rosy light 
Radiance unspeakable, set in tender blue, smiled 
down on us : 

' On a throne of mist, in a robe of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow,’ 

quoted GoVdon with unconscious reverence in his 
voice. 
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We reached Tdkio shortly before nine o’clock. 
Outside the station the usual rows of ricksha men 
were drawn up. Twenty-five of them answered 
Kingston's summons. A free fight ensued. I fell 
to the lot of a muscular native. Kingston and 
GoVdon were whirled off as spoils of war. The 
thick of the combat, however, raged round Karaka- 
moko. We waited patiently for her on the out- 
skirts. At last she appeared, red. hot, and very 
indigpiant at being treated with so little ceremony. 
She scolded them volubly, but they only laughed. 
We were all the worse for wear. 

‘ O-oo-ee !’ screamed Karakamoko. 

* What is it ?’ we inquired. 

‘ See flag — one, two, tree, be-a-utiful. Ow !' 

Tokio was certainly very gay. Rows of Chinese 
lanterns of every possible size and shape were 
suspended from strings, and swung to and fro in the 
light breeze. They were twined in and out in many 
coloured garlands, spanning the long vistas cff htHises 
with fairy chains, under which the good-buliit%ired 
crowd ebbed and flowed. Freon countless windows 
and innumerable balconies thousands of ffigs flut- 
tered on flower-decked poles, while every here and 
there the eye caught the glint of golden mnhn^eries 
draping the colouriess walls with brifliaiit effect 
There was an opulent splendour in the ticb decors* 
tion, almost impossible to exs^mate. *P4shiB^ il 
borrowed somewhat of its brightness from the ffoodi 
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of sunlight which enriched all that was beautiful, and 
even lent a transient charm to all that was sordid 
and mean. And then the reader must take into 
account the fascination of the foreign element in all 
that we saw : the unaccustomed surroundings, the 
long street with its fantastic architecture, the distant 
domes, the unfamiliar blue of the sky. 

What a strange crowd it was which jostled along 
those busy thoroughfares on that bright November 
morning ! As I think of it, I am there again ; some 
thoughts form as enchanted a carpet as any to be 
found in fairyland. 

Will the reader accept a seat in my ricksha.^ 
perhaps a drive through Tokio may prove amusing. 

We go slowly, for all the world is astir, and speed 
is dangerous. The street is alive with rickshas ; 
collisions are imminent, but are avoided with much 
dexterity and many shouts. The shops, you see. 
are all open, and are driving a brisk trade. We 
wind our way in and out among the groups of people 
and passing carriages with many a warning yell from 
our careful coolie. There is Kingston just dhiead. 
Ah, the rascal ! He is beaming on that pretty girl 
in green, ami she, the hussy ! seems quite to like it 
If yon turn round, you can see Karakamoko follow* 
ir^ us. Her face is the happiest object in all this 
crowd. She is looking a little sdf>conscious 
just now, for she is hoping that people takiqg 
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proper notice of her pretty sash and new pins. The 
bewitching shoes are evidently being kept as a trump 
card, in case all else fails to attract attentimi. 
Gordon is somewhere ahead ; we cannot see him at 
present 

Let us watch the crowd. Did you ever, out of 
dreamland, see a more varied, quaint, or picturesque 
stream of people ? Such wonderful clothes and such 
wonderful want of clothes! Look at that fat old 
gentleman in the blue trousers, with the expression 
which might be appropriate if he had swallowed a 
poker. He is not the ‘ Lord High Executioner,’ 
though his long sword may lead you to supjwse so ; 
he is only a policeman. W'hat pretty lanterns above 
that shop ! and did you see the little woman on the 
balcony smiling to us ? Of course we return die 
bow ; we must keep up the national character. 

Gently, O rick.sha man ! The box <^that pedlar 
passed unpleasantly near to our headb. The man's 
lungs, too, are of the strongest ; see how heijitirnes 
past us, shouting his wares lustily, ke^ng sort 
of jerky vocal accomfianiment to his qutch; w^and 
to the swinging motion of his goods as they dai^|jb 
from the bamboo pole. How bright it aS is 1 How 
gay! How animated! Here comes a rtoe*eart 
drawn by a team of nearly naked oocdies. We can 
bear them long before they come into j^ght, for thia 
peculiar chorus, without which they never seem # 
work, rings along the street and is audible above si 
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other noises. Listen to it now. Is it a shout or a 
groam ? * Ha, ho, ho ! Hui ! Ho, ho, ha f Here 
they come, poor fellows! How their yellow skins 
glisten with perspiration ! And how terribly serious 
they look, as they strain at the rude harness ! The 
weird, panting sounds swell, pass us in full cry, then 
grow fainter and fainter as they toil into the di^ance. 
Pheu! what a smell! Though I assure you that 
was a mild one compared to some of my old friends. 
Ah I you should try a whiff of cuttle-fish fried in 
oil. Japanese cooking is certainly not wanting in 
flavour. These yellow-robed men are priests ; look 
at their shaven heads. That band of hatless youths 
represents the indent element ; how jolly they look ! 
No dust from time-worn folios allowed to gather 
there. You would hardly imagine that these happy, 
ugly faces were ever ‘ sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought.’ And yet it is out of the student ranks 
that Japan draws her cleverest men. * What pretty' 
little jgirls I’ you cry, as we pass several in a narrow 
lane overhung by broad roofs. Yes, they are pretty, 
and dierry, too. over that game of shuttlecock. Is it 
not wonderful that they can play at all with baby- 
burdens strapped to their backs How warm the 
sunshine is I it makes driving quite pleasant. * Tops 
are in, kites are out,’ and the amount of energy with 
which each sturdy youngster lashes hia personal 
property speaks well for the vigour of , the race. 

How charmingly antiquated these coun^ tsaa$ms 

'■ . 
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look as they stump about on their high wooden 
sandals, and stare in open-mouthed admiration at the 
wonders of the metropolis ! Dear, worthy souls ! I 
am sure I have met them on the Nakasendo, and I 
lotog to get out and tell them so ; but it would not do 
— my Japanese is too good to use. That must be a 
tea-house opposite us now ; look at the girls, with 
their tinted complexions and powdered necks ; and, 
yes ! that is the samisen that we hear tinkling through 
these open panels. There ! I thought they would 
soon catch sight of us. No, no, young woman! it 
won’t do. These seductive smiles and atlluring bows 
are quite thrown away upon us ; we have no time to 
waste over green tea to-day. Ah ! there is Gordon 
at last ; he is making signs for us to stop. I suppose 
this is the entrance to the review ground. VVe must 
get out and discharge the ricksha. 

‘ Come this way !’ shouted Gordon. 

We followed him clo.sely. An immense circle of 
spectators surrounded the large open i^iace on 
which the review was taking place. 

*No can see — no can see,’ said Karakamolu) 
plaintively. 

We were hemmed in by the crowd. The poor 
little girl was nearly lost to sight ; I could jttst see 
her troubled eyes, above which the »lvar pins 
* bobbed ’ tremblingly. She did not look ha^y* No 
epo was taking any notice d* the bright 11^ shoes. 
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‘Take my hand,’ I said, as I held it out*to her. 
She seized it eagerly and smiled her gratttucfe. 
Quaint little hand — so small, so soft ! I felt as if I 
were leading a child. Together we stemmed die 
current, Kingston’s broad shoulders actii^ as a 
human breakwater immediately in front of us. 
What a crush there was! Girls screaming, push* 
ing, giggling, men and women hot and excited, but 
always good-humoured, striving to see what was 
going on inside the magic circle. 

The review had already begun. Fortunately, at 
this crisis we caught the friendly eye of a soldier 
who, with his comrades, was engaged in keeping 
the crowd within ap{>ointed bounds. The Japanese 
Tommy Atkins presented arms. We all saluted. 
Gordon spoke to him. The veteran looked at 
us, pointed to Karakamoko, then shook his head. 
Gordon put his hand into his pocket. Tommy 
Atkins smiled, a metallic tinkle was heard, and in 
a few moments we had left the crowd behind us. 
Our new escort conducted us across the held towards 
that part of the ground where the Mikado was 
watching the review. 

As we approached the Imperial presence, I heard 
a little suppressed choke at my elbow : it was 
Karakamoko. The poor girl was trmblii^ m 
every limb. A breathless ‘ Ha 1’ was all that she 
could say. ’ The national awe inspired by the sup- 
posed divinity of Majesty was strong tipon hen 

• ' > 94 * 
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Her eyes were fixed in wonder not unmixed with 
fear upon a mounted figure watching us from a 
little dbtance 

' He’s only a policeman,’ I explained. 

•Ha!* 

'There is the Emperor over there on the gray 
pwjy.’ 

•Oh!’ 

‘It’s all right,' I continued, laughing; ‘he won't 
eat you. He’s only a man.’ 

' Ou-u !’ — this expressive of utter incredulity. 

There was no time for further conversation, for, 
taking up a position behind Royalty, we devoted all 
our attention to the review. 

If I were a Times correspondent, I could no 
doubt describe in a brilliant and graphic manner 
the vanous military manceuvres which we witnessed. 
But 1 am not a gifted war-correspondent; 1 Am 
only a ‘ globe-trotter.’ 

Loddng back upon our introductins to dk 
Japanese Army, I am compelled to own that k did 
not impress me with a du^ sense of its upporMnai^ 
and now that its efficiency in the field has lieea so 
victoriously proved, my want of foresight confcai 
back to me with humiliating distinctness. It is so 
easy to say, ‘ I could have udd you so ’---•Aer 
event has taken place— -that the frank ooidesakw* 
* 1 could not have told you so,' may pms^Uy ladsi 
4ritb the leniency which its candour desofii^^^^ 
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the reader wishes to lavish discriminating {nmse, 
let it be bestowed upon Karakamdco, for that far> 
seeii^ young lady was repeatedly heard to express 
the opinion that her army could conquer any other 
army — nay, any combination of annies which the 
kingdoms of the world could bring against it 

I regret to say that the humorous element took 
complete possession of me that morning. How 
often is this the case ! At the very moment when 
every holy tie, every sacred association, reminds us 
that we must be grave, serious, circumspect, the 
funny little devil within tickles our risible faculties 
with such quaint notions, such comical ideas, that 
we would give anything to be able to shout with 
laiighter. It is very indecent, I own, but it is very 
human. 

There was a puddle. Someone ought to have 
filled it up, for it lay in the middle of the track 
along which the Lilliputian warriors had to pass. 
It was a big puddle, and Japanese soldiers are 
little men. 

On they came, bands playing, coloum flying, 
a^utrements flashing, in a long glittering line. 
Martial pride, loyalty, patriotism, thrilled every 
heart; no one thought of the puddle. On they 
oune, nearer and nearer, forty little legs moving 
like clockwork to the One, two, One, two, of a 
cheerful quick-march. The Imperial vant|ge-grotind 
sras reached. In the twinklii^ of an eye the front 
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rank of the human machine presented arms ; then 
the puddle claimed its own. The Japanese love 
cleanliness; the Japanese hate cold water. Poor, 
poor little men! The rear ranks saw the fate of 
the victims, but it was too late ; there was no 
escape. On, on, pressed onwards from behind, 
swept onwards from around, man after man marched 
to his doom. But their faces ! their attitudes ! it 
was too comical. Our sides ached with laughter. 

When 1 speak of * sides ’ in this comprehensive 
way, I must not be thought to include the staid 
sides of Gordon or the plump sides of Karakamoko. 
Gordon took life too seriously to give way to such 
unseemly mirth ; and as for Karakamoko, her soul 
was swelling with such warlike enthusiasm that 
mirth in any shape or form was for the time 
abhorrent to it She would as soon have thought 
of clapping the Mikado on his Imperial back as of 
laughing at her army. 

It was a brilliant cort^e that was grouped around 
the Emperor. Stars and crosses, medals and osders, 
glittered on uniforms of ever>* posstUe cc^our, ftom 
the scariet of Britain to the white of Austria, from 
the epauletted blue of the navy to the flowix^ silks 

the Chinese Empire. 

As for the Mikado himself — I am afnud that, 
like his army, his appearance is not calculated to 
impress the casual observer with a proper 
sense of admiration. The 8toq> of the ipsi^^ 
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shoulders, the melancholy droop of the whiskers, 
(since fallen victims, I rejoice to hear, to the 
sacril^ious razor), the sallow skin, the lack-lustre eye, 
did not to our minds form an appropriate ‘ mortal 
coil * for the exalted state of Imperial authority. It 
is not his fault. We are often deceived by words, 
empty phrases, mere air, which in our too fertile 
imaginations we are apt to clothe with a dignity 
beyond their own. 

Emperor! What gorgeous imagery, what un- 
approcichable grandeur, what more than mortal 
majesty, the ver)* word summons to the mind by the 
subtle witchcraft of a name ! To me it suggests the 
Proconsulate Imj>erium, when Rome was still 
Mistress of the Universe, when such names as 
Augustus and Hadrian rolled on a stream of martial 
glory to the remotest confines of the known world. 

shrewd observer has, I think, remarked some- 
thing to the effect that life is an endless shaking off 
of prejudices. I shook one off that morning. The 
word ‘ Emperor ’ leaves me quite calm now ; you 
might as well try to excite me with ‘chimney- 
sweep.’ 

The gray pony on whose broad, comfortable 
back the Mikado was lounging appeared strangely 
familiar to me. Where had I seen him before ? 
The question puzzled me for a long time. At last 
1 remembered — Dobbin! Dear old Dobbin ! How 
could I have forgotten my once favouifite rodcvg- 
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lKMrse» with die dd^tfully removable tail, which 1 
had loved and lost long years ago ? (I refer to the 
steed, not to the tail, though, truth to tell, that useful 
appends^e disappeared several years before the 
main body. Its loss was much felt With it fled 
much of the dignity of the old charger. From this 
it may be learned that even a removable tail has its 
disadvantages.) Disappearance in the toy world is 
the equivalent of death ; death, we arc told, is but the 
threshold to a higher form of life, so why grudge 
poor Dobbin an ascending step in the equine world ? 
Why refuse him the pleasing metamorphosis from 
a child’s rocking-horse to an Emperor’s pony? 
Dobbin was ever a stanch believer in the theory of 
transubstantiation. 1 have known him change from 
a rocking-horse to a railway-train at full speed in 
the twinkling of an eye. And if our way of life be 
taken into account in any future meting of rewards 
and punishments, surely no one deserves betier 
than old Dobbin, for no merely huntan life is 
to such continual ups and downs as that of a rocin^ 
horse. It is pleasant thus to meet old friends with 
new tails. 

' Wake up, old man T shouted Kingston, slapping 
me on the back. Some people use their friends as 
athletes use dumb-bells. It was very satisfactory to 
Imow that Kingston’s muscles were in superb 
omdition, but I could have dispensed 'with his 
pa^cular way of proving it. 
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* I dKHigiit you might like to see the end of the 

review/ he ccmtinued. 

* It surely can't be over yet (' I said in surprise. 
But so it was. The bright colcairs of the 

soldimy were melting into the gray of the populace. 
The bodyguard of the Emperor dispersed like 
a little flight of butterflies before a puff of wind. 
The Mikado dismounted, entered a carriage, and 
was driven rapidly away. Even Dobbin ambled ofl*, 
without one look of recognition on his wooden face. 
We felt stranded on the little space of grass left by 
this receding crowd 

‘ Now then. Caricature ! it’s all over,* exclaimed 
Kingston. 

‘Yes, all over!' repeated her little voice very 
sadly. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

GOOD-BYE, KARAKAMOKO 

It is a charming sketch. I have it before me now 
as I write, and as it looks at me the past becomes 
present, and the long years vanish like mist. Again 
I see Gordon standing at his old travelling easel, 
and Karakamako posing for him. It is in Kingston’s 
room, a large one facing the sea, and the throb of 
breaking waves strikes on the ear. 

‘ Now then, Karakamoko, don’t stoop f comes 
Gordon’s voice as he mixes the colours on his 
palette, and eyes his work critically with head ao 
one side. 

* Me so tired— thinkee must sit,' pleads die mode! 
plaintively. 

‘Why, you’ve only been standing for five mtntites T 
grumbles the artist. 

‘ Hoo*o this very increduloudy. * Me diinkec 
one hour, like see now — ^leg do sleep.’ 

Then comes a pause for rest, refreshment, and 
criticism, the refreshment being a sodable smoke in 
which we all take part 
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« 

The colours are as fresh to-day as they were 
years ago ; not even an inquisitive ray of sunlight 
has been allowed to peep at it 

Dear little Karakamoko. how happy this sketch 
made you ! How you danced round it and tried 
Gordon’s patience sadly by your ceaseless oideavours 
to see it when you ought to have been posing in 
quite another attitude ! How particular you were 
that he should make you pretty, and that your new 
sash should be done full justice to! And — oh yes! — 
how you pleaded to be allowed to wear the patent- 
leather shoes ; and when the tyrant proved adamant, 
his artistic sense rebelling against these dainty 
intruders, how you nearly wept, and only returned 
to smiles with the aid of chocolate creams ! 

Gordon has done his work well. The sketch has 
caught much of the sunshine of your butterfly 
nature. Your soft, black eyes, with a merry twinkle 
in them, the Cupid bow of your lips just curving 
upwards into a smile, even the dimple lurking in 
your chin, arc all there — unchanged. I alone am 
changed. I am glad of that. I like to dream that 
you are always as you were then. I could not bear 
to think of you growing old, wrinkled, decrepit, with 
the gray stealing slowly over the glossy black of 
your hair. To me you are always young, always 
happy, alwjsys Karakamoko— the very personifica- 
tion of a sunbeam or the tender, light-hewted merri- 
ment of an April day. « 
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It W9» i^t The dickering candle-%ht danced 
CHOI the walls and cast quaint reflecdwis up«i Uie 
floor. Few sounds were to be heard in the hotel, 
the shutting of a distant door or the soft foot* 
fall of someone passing along the silent corridor. 
A faint whisper, rising and falling, told of the little 
waves lapping the shores in the darkness below. 

I was tired, my one thought being to make haste 
and get to bed. As I shook out my pyjamas, some- 
thing dropped from them and fell to the ground. 
In the feeble candle-light I could not see what it 
was. 1 picked it up ; it was something wrapped in 
silk paper, and it felt soft 1 crossed the room to the 
chimney-piece, where the candle was burning, and 
looked at it curiously. It was an oblong parcel, 
sealed at each end with a quaint coloured seal. On 
the soft silk paper my name caught my eye. It was 
my name, but how unfamiliar it looked, how strange, 
how original! It had evidently been fashlooed 
laboriously with many fantastic (Hmafoeotaiioiit, 
many curious devices, not with a pen — die totidbes 
were too soft for that — but with a paJnt-faitidh. 

As I stood wondering, a faint odour made ttitdf 
fdt. Yes, it was Japanese. The seals, one tender 
rose-colour, the other delicate blue, were ImfMressed 
with a wonderful dragon. Not a fearsome dragon, 

such as one sees fosnlized in brcmze in the curios- 

* 

slu^ but a friendly, sweet-tempered creatinre^ widl 
aUnost a smile curling bis well-stocked flugs, I 
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recognised liim it once— he was Kanhamolo's 
dn^n. 

1 opened d>e parcel tenderly. A moment of 
suspense, then out fell — the handkerchief ! 

Oh, smile not, reader! Think of all that these 
two words meant. The weary hours when, travel- 
tired, the little maiden had often stolen from her 
warm bed to weave these wonderful colours; the 
terrible self-restraint which had been exercised in 
order to keep a secret of such im{K>rtance ; and last, 
but, oh! how far from least! the loving thoughts 
which must have chased Cach other the while 
through her busy head, and formed, so to speak, a 
very warp of kindliness interwoven with the woof 
of soft silken shades. -And — all for me ! 

' Karakamoko sails to-day,’ said Gordon, as he 
joined me after breakfast 

‘ 1 know it,’ I returned gloomily. 

‘ I have just been to see her,’ he went on. ‘ She 
is in low spirits, poor girl ! I had no idea that she 
had grown so attached to us.’ 

* What did she say ?* 

‘She wants to say good-bye to you.’ 

‘ Now I asked in some surprise. 

' Yes, now ; she sails in two hours, you know.’ 

* But I meant to see her off.’ 

* 

* So did I, but she would rather we didn’t’ 
•Why?* 
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* Oh ! has these Japanese friends ; theyll be at 
the boat, I expect. To do her justice, she seems so 
sorry to leave us that I fancy it will be easier for her 
to say good-bye here.’ 

* Where is she 

' In her room ; and look here,' added Gordon as 
I moved off : ' tell Kingston to say gok)d-bye to her 
after you’ve seen her.’ 

When I reached the door I knocked lightly, and, 
receiving a soft answer in Japanese, entered. 

Karakamoko was standing with her back to me, 
looking out of the window at the sea enveloped in 
gray mist — a melancholy harmony with the dull 
November day. The room was ver)' neat and clean. 
Her old samtsen-case lay on the bed ; beside it was 
the pink table-cloth, already packed. Dear old pink 
table-cloth ! what memories you conjure up now ! 

‘ Karakamoko !’ I whispered. 

She did not move. The drearj' mpnotony of 
waves came faintly to the ear. There nM ft 
sorrowful rhythm in the sound, like the muffied 
heart-beat of the ocean. own heart was very 
heavy. This winsome wee maiden, with her merry 
laugh and dainty ways, had become very dear to us 
aU. Her companionship had been so pleasant, amd 
we all ding to life’s pleasures till Time steab them 
from us. We are right, for who knows if they will 
ever visit us t^ain ? * Nevermore ’ is a sad'word, and 
ft was to be nevermore for us then. 
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' Karakamoko t* 1 said again. 

She. turned round slowly. The gray light fell 
upon her face, and I could see that it was strangely 
moved. For a moment she hesitated ; then, taking 
three steps towards me, with an impulsive movement 
she took my hands in hers. 

* You come say good-bye ?’ she asked in a low 
voice. 

I nodded. I could not trust myself to speak. 

'Will forget Karakamoko,’ she went on sadly — 
‘only poor Japanese girl — plenty other girl will 
see.’ 

‘ No, no,’ I said huskily, ‘ I’ll never forget you.’ 

‘ You say promise ? she asked, coming very close 
and raising her face to mine. 

‘ Will it ple.ise you if I promise T 

‘ Yes,’ she whispered softly, looking at me from 
underneath the long lashes. I could hear her breath 
coming and going between her parted lips. Then, 
for the hrst and last time, I bent down and kissed 
her. 

With a sudden choke she disengaged her hands. 
Was it a sob I heard as she turned quickly away ? 
I paused a moment, irresolute, longing to comfort 
her ; then, with a strange tightening of the heart* 
strings, 1 left the room. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 
EXIT KINGSTON 

Going into Kingston’s room one afternoon, I found 
its eccentric owner surrounded upon all sides by 
devils. He was talking as I entered, and the sound 
of his voice prevented him hearing me. Closing the 
door softly, I stood still and looked round the room. 
It was a r^^lar pandemonium. Milton or Dante 
would have felt quite at home in it. Devils, devils, 
devils! They leered at him from the bed, they 
scowled at him from the sofa, they glared at him 
from the mantelpiece, and they sat in rows on the 
carpet and thirsted for his blood. 

Happily, Kingston seemed quite uncmisdoim ^ 
this concentration of Satanic enmity. As I eahteed 
he was busily engaged in ifieasurif^ a vmy huge 
devil with a foot-rule. Such a hend 1 wonder 
was that even a distorted Japanese inuig^natkHi 
could picture forth an image so pauifully i^)fMiQiiii|^. 

*Three foot seven and a half,’ murmured 
addresnng the devil in tones of afiecticmate rq ^O a c h- 
The monster leered diabolically up id his 
*.What a pity T he went on ; then, after a{Mmserl^ 
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burst out : ‘ You're the jolliest devil in Mcn’t 

you, old chap? But it was real mean of you to grow 
like this ; you might have guessed that your future 
case was only three foot six. Let me see — h-m-m ! 
if I cut off those horns and dock that scarlet tail ? 
But no ! 'twould be a shame to curtail your devilish 
extremities. Ha, ha ! rather good, that ! I really 
believe the old chap thinks so too!’ And he leant 
back and surveyed his friend with an air of 
admiration. 

I coughed discreetly. 

‘ Hullo !’ he called out 

‘Whatever are you doing?* 1 asked. 

* I’m reviewing my collection.’ 

‘ What a hideous ’ 

‘ I say, be respectful, please.’ 

‘ I always insult the devil when I meet him.’ 

‘Well, I don’t.’ 

* Ah, perhaps you’re quite right from your point of 
view. And now that I think of it, it’s as well for 
you to accustom yourself to this sort of thing by 
d^frees.’ 

‘ Well I do like being with the old boys — they’re 
good company. Now, then,’ he shouted, suddenly 
sloping me on the shoulder, ‘ let me introduce you 
to my new devil — Bedzebub I Isn’t he a beauty ? t 
bought him to-day. Look at his teedi; stunning, 
ain’t they? He’s the finest devil in Japui.’ 

* 1 heard you telling him so as I came;in.' 

I 20, 
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‘ Oh, did you ? I dare say ; even devils like to 
be praised sometimes.' 

‘ What a gruesome crew you’ve got !’ 

*A remarkably fine lot, 1 call them. Now, look 
at Moloch (he’s sitting on the bed) — calculated to 
g^ve fits, isn’t he ? And then there is Baal (in the 
arm-chair) — he’s pretty squirmy, eh ? But none of 
’em can touch Beelzebub — he takes the cake, 1 tell 
you ;’ and Kingston laid his hand affectionately on 
the devil’s right horn with an e-xpression of justifiable 
pride on his jolly face. 

I looked at the ungainly projx>rtions of the mon- 
strosity. 

‘ How did you get him here ?’ 

‘ Oh, all right. 1 got the fellow in the sh<^ to 
help me, and we dressed him up Jis a te*»-girl. He 
looked quite pretty sitting Iteside me in a double 
ricksha !’ 

‘ Didn’t people know 

‘ Devil a bit ! We stuck a veil on, you know ; lie 
looked quite ladylike, and— oh, 1 must tdl you!’ and 
Kingston chuckled merrily. * 

‘ Go on.’ 

* W'ell, old Gordon met us driving past in style. 
He looked so shocked ! You see, I had my arm 
round Beelzebub’s waist, just to steady him, give him 
confidence in hb first drive, you know. Gordon 
stood on the footpath looking after us in horror ; ho 
W9S evidently saying to himself, ** Oh, LonH I^s's 
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it again !” 1 tell you, I nearly died and Kingston 

chuckled again at the remembrance 

I joined in the laugh ; Kingston’s merriment was 
always infectious. 

• Got any baccy ?’ he asked presently. 

1 tossed him my pouch. 

‘When d'you start for 'Frisco.^' he continued, 
filling his pipe leisurely. 

' On the twenty-fourth.’ 

‘In three days! Heigh-ho! how our party is 
breaking up ! Gordon goes to Shanghai in about ten 
days, and little Caricature has gone. Gad ! I’ll be 
left high and dr>' here : it will be deadly dull without, 
you three.’ 

‘ You'd better come with me.’ 

He shook his head and puffed out an immense 
cloud of smoke. 

‘No,’ he said slowly; ‘not this trip, old man. 
I guess I’ll go home ; I've a kind of yearning to 
see Australia. It takes me in the gizzard some- 
times. D’you know, I feel it now ; I've a sickening 
fw the sight of a blue-gum, for the smell of a 
green wood fire, and for the feel of a horse under me. 
Yes, 1 think I’ll make tracks for the Bush once again.' 

The next morning after breakfast Kingston and 
I were s^ted in the smoking-room looking over 
a miscellaneous collection of newspapei^ We had 
the place to ourselves. 

io— a 
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1 was deep in a leading article, when a smothered 
exclamation caused me to look up. 

Kingston was staring at an old copy of the 
Standard which he was holding in both hands. 
His expression startled me. Intense interest and 
breathless suspense were to be read in his face. He 
was biting his nether lip nervously. Something 
strange and unexpected had evidently attracted his 
attention. 

‘ Hullo ! what's the matter 1 asked. 

He looked up with a start and drew a deep breath. 

‘ No bad news T 1 inquired. 

* I don’t know,’ He spoke slowly, almost to 
himself ; then he seized the paper and b<^an read- 
ing it again. I looked at him curiously. He was 
leaning over the table, resting his head on his right 
hand, his black beard nearly concealed by the collar td* 
his coat. He read eagerly, yet slowly, pointing with 
<Mitstretched finger to the lines which interested 
him. As he read the strange expression I beiEc|^ 
remarked gave place to a look of haf^ine^ 
ing, of hope, which was plea^t to see. 

‘Well/ said 1 at length, ‘don’t ket^ it all to 
yourself.’ 

He did not hear me He was consultit^ a 
steamer list, humming gaily the while 
‘ I can do it !’ he shouted suddenly. Sj^i^ng to 
his feet. * 

\ Do what ? 1 asked hopelessly. 
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* Catch the mail*boat tomorrow, of course,* he 
roared. ‘Tra-la-lal What luck! Cheers (or 
Australia! Gad! I must have a drink. Ornie 
along. No ? Well, ta‘ta ! see you again, old horse ! 
Tra.la-la.la!’ 

And away down the passage rai^ the suicidal 
strains of * Bonnie Dundee.’ 

I picked up the paper, flung on the floor in his 
impetuous rush from the room. For long I could 
And nothing to justify his behaviour, but all at once, 
among the death announcements, 1 read : 

‘Thomson. — August 2 , at Rajapooja, Queens- 
land, George Thomson, in his 51 st year.’ 

As 1 read I understood, for 1 recalled a conversa- 
tion at Kob^, when the night was far spent and we 
had grown confidential — as men will — over drinks, 
tobacco, and the certainty of one friendly and 
sympathetic listener. The story which he then con- 
fided to me was the one serious romance of hb life. 
He had spoken with an attempt at his customary 
breeziness of manner; but I, who marked the ex- 
pression on his face and listened to the tone of 
his voice, was able to read between the lines, and saw 
that it was an episode which had touched him deeply, 
more deeply, indeed, than he could put into words 
— more deeply, even, than he would ever admit. 
It appear^ that he and the lady in <|uestion had 
known each other in Australia years a|^, had b^ 
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thrown much together, and had been favourably 
and mutually impressed. ‘ You should have seen 
her,’ were his words to me ; ‘ no one in the whole 
country could touch her on a horse. Such a seat, 
such light hands! the horses all loved her.' 

* Only the horses ?’ I inquired. 

‘Well, no,’ he answered softly. ‘No,’ he re- 
peated as if to himself, ‘ »o/ only the horses.' 

Circumstances separated them : Kingston drifted 
to South Africa, while she remained in Australia. 
Time passed. Kingston's poverty and the difficulty 
he always found in putting his thoughts on paper 
prevented him writing to tell her that he still loved 
her. At last an unexpected turn of Fortune's wheel 
made him a rich man, and he wrote the long-delayed 
letter. In due course an answer reached him ; its 
contents were short, but to the point. Misinterpret- 
ing his silence, she had accepted another suitor, and, 
as Mrs. George Thomson of Rajapooja, seemed to 
be for ever removed from the love ‘he had loo 
tardily offered her. 

The long, black side of the ouiward-bomid ftiail- 
steamer towered above us as we locked up at tc 
from the deck of the tiny tt^. The dioppy seas, 
which made us pitch and toss in die niptt un> 
d%nified manner, scarcely afitxted the gr^ vessel ; 
her long, graceful lines bent towards us. ^llsn rose ; 
upwards with a slow, statdy mctfkMi while the swul*; 
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ing waves dashed past, flecking the dripping black 
of her sides with yellow foam. Her tapering masts 
and intricate network of rope and tackle showed up 
against the soft gray of the clouds. 

It was scarcely the day for a pleasure trip from a 
landsman’s point of view, but we were bound to see 
the last of Kingston. He was in tremendous spirits. 
At times there came a temporary lull in his mad 
humour, as a passing regret for the friends whom he 
was leaving came into his mind. But it was only 
for a minute ; the pleasant freshness of the morning, 
the immediate prospect of novelty and amusement, 
and — though he did not say so — the new-born hope 
of a life-dream to be realized in the future, speedily 
restored him to more than his jolly self. He was 
indeed a glorified Kingston ! Never had I heard 
his laugh so rollicking, his puns so atrocious, his one 
song so terribly out of tune. 

* When shall we three meet again I quoted 
mournfully. 

‘ 1 wonder when ?’ echoed Gordon. 

‘ Oh, stow that, you fellows ! you’re worse than my 
devils. Poor old devils ! You’ve promised to be a 
father to them. Gordon } Don’t let ’em miss me, 
especially Beelzebub: he has such an affectionate 
nature ! You’ll pack ’em up, won’t you ? 

* Yes, I’ll look after them.’ 

* That’s all right. Wo-o, steady on I How this 
d— ■ d boat pitches I It’s a case of hiSads or tqUs. 
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Ha, hal fra-la4al Cheer, boys, cheer! Come 
and have another drink. No? I thought you 
looked as if you required spirits. You re as dull as 
a Scotch Sunday. Their whisky and their power of 
consuming it are the only things that redeem that 
race. I don’t see why I shouldn't. Hi, steward! 
bring me another whisky-and-soda.’ 

' Now, Kingston,’ said I, * you’ve had quite enough. 
Here we are, old man ; you’ll have to go on board. 
Don’t forget us. Write to New York. Good-bye! 
Give her my love, and, I say ! remember my last 
words are. Good Luck.' 

As the great vessel steamed slowly away, we saw 
him beaming at us over the taffrail. We waved 
again and again ; then the well-known hgure faded 
into the dark outlines of the steamer’s sides. 

* We must look after the devils,’ said Gordon. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

FAREWELL TO JAPAN 

Three far-sounding whistles had been given, the 
decks had been cleared of visitors, the mail-bags had 
been stowed away in the hold, the gangway had 
been hoisted, the anchor had been raised, and the 
Pacific Mail Company’s steamer Gaelic stood out to 
sea. 

With a heiivy^ heart I leant over the stem and 
watched the little tug, which showed me the kindly 
face of Gordon no longer, as the distance between 
us raomentorily increased. 

It was a lovely morning. The sun was dancing 
brightly on the blue waters of the bay, the little 
sampans skimmed to and fro among the more stately 
merchantmen, and everything seemed filled to over- 
flowing with the joy of life. I felt depressed. I 
knew that I was leaving one of the hapffiest periods 
of my life behind me. Two months ! how short a 
time it see/ns, yet how much happiness it may con- 
tain. Happiness is not measured by time. I riiouglit 
of my friends. Kingston ? He was on Ihe sea, too, 

C J13 3 
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and probably playing at deck-quoits and roaring 
with laughter, or perhaps getting up a sweepstake 
on the run. Gordon ? Yes, he w<'is thinking of me, 
I felt sure, and 1 pictured the poor old fellow return- 
ing alone to the hotel, dining alone, smoking alone 
in the evening, and feeling so lonely that he would 
be obliged to steal upstairs to solace himself with the 
silent sympathy of Kingston’s devils. Karakamoko ? 
The name touched a tendert^r chord. Instinctively 
my eyes followed my heart towards the land — ker 
land. 

It was looking its best on that bright, sunny 
morning, the snowy cone of great Fuji-ama rising 
high above the wooded slopes of the surrounding 
hills. The sunlight was glittering on its summit ; it 
resembled a beacon of hope for the coming voyage 
across the Pacific. 

The rock-bound coast and outlying islands, with 
their fringe of white surf and crest of waving fohage, 
slowly receded from sight a.s every throb qf the 
powerful screw bore us rapidly away. Fainter and 
fainter grew the land, pur^dtng in the distance, till 
the low outline of the coast, with an indescribable 
something hovering above it, was all that was left to 
remind me of Fair Japan. This ' somethii^ ’ was 
Fuji no longer. Was it a snowy cloud Hoatif^ In 
the sunshine } Was it, as the Japanese trends tell, 
the dazzling countenance of the great* god, 
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* * 
guardian deity of Japan, watching with sleq>less 

vigilance over her fertile plains and mighty moun> 
tains ? Who can tell ? Whatever it was, it slowly 
faded away till the last faint, blue headland vanished 
in the horizon and I was once more at sea. 


THE END 


JULLIWO AMO iOMi, LTII.« P«tMT«M| OOttOdfOltD 






Mr. Edward Arnold’s 

New and Popular Books. 

TekgraiM : )7 Bodfordl Stwe% 

* Sdkolailf, Londotu* Stnad^ London. 


NATURE’S LAWS AND THE MAKING 
OF PICTURES. 


By W. L WYLLIE, A-R.A. 

owr tlgitty fitaHmtiom iron 4rawtOKi by ibr ouibot, ud a (ew finely execnted 
npiodoctiowi vt kmotH puntii)i>i in the Katinlul (lolleiy. 

Sft^ Rofol 41 S 01 . 15 /, ndi. 


Tfm snliject of Penoectivt teniains on inlercitting mysteiy to die 
onjoilty of lh« pictttre'loving public, and to not » few aitisui at wdL 
The wa {» thatt aitliougb there are a number of exctHent and lucid 
haodbookf upon the cubject, the general reader and the studont aoen 
to be attaUted too often from the nuitbcmatica] side-^ side iditdi to 
tl^ actisNataK: is the ieaat sympathetic. It is therelioro cxiofidei^ 
expected fhat tUi hicid volume by so «eli4no«ii an artist as Mr. 
WyBie 11^1 noeifd a warm welcome. Coittaiiung,ashdoe8,aluiiun0ai 
mid exhaiHdtve exposition of a subject of irbieh the author is aa 
wloabted maatert and illustrated by a »r« number of fint'fotw 
jqsnducitoas of hi« own sketchesi specially drawn ibr this wosk, the 
iMlfc idiottid help to make the science of perspective thoitiNq^ 
' tofdi readers, and thus latgely (bdlldte mir tnaaterp'i^ »b 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOWN BOTi 
AT WESTMINSTER, 18+9-1855. 

By CAPTAIN F. MARKHAM, 

L«n Rifu BcMuoa. ^ 

Dmy iw. With JUustratimt. tot. 6d. nttt. 

The School and Precincts— Dr. Liddell— ‘Up Grants’— Daii; 
Rondiifr— Pnctkal Jokes and Adventures— School Servants— Shon 
and ShofAeepeis— ‘ In Bounds’ and ‘Out of Bounds'— Football ti 
' Green ’—Yacht-building—* Water ’—The Barges— The Pancake Giean 
— ^ David’s Day Ditch-jumping— The Westminster Play— * Mills’— 
The Duke of Wellington’s Funeral— Skij^iing up Tovn— Speeches am 
Epigrams. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. 

Bf the Ret'. ('. E. OSHORNE. 

\UAK or .StCtMILL, N<[>ttTflt»/rlilVit ANU 

Dmjf 8m If’i/A Portrait, lif. 6^. welt. 

Fork IK lMr»kS4U<N. 

The life of the late Father Dolling was in many ways an esceedu^ 
remarkable one. He is probably best known to the world in oooiMWtW 
widi bis work at Land[)ort in charge of the Winchester College Misstim 
It was at Landport that he was first in a position to give foil toafA It 
his ideas, many of them quite out of the ordinary run, on the sttyal awd 
religioos reclamation of the poor and outetsL The Rev. C E. Oihoitn 
koOT Father Dolling intimately for over twenty years. He was 
interested in bis earlier eflbns, and for over saren years was hfe priadlBa 
liHpa at Landport He bad thus exceptional OMXHVwiliea cf 
anins^t into Father Ddling’s character and ttms, and isi pediap 
in thw respect, better qualified than any other man to tnaAmpfer m 
Writing of the present vulutnt*. 

At the moment of his early death bat yemr Fatbar DoAbtglllt *Mii 
templadog the puUtcatkm of an autidibgn{dqf. Tboae wfMImmr kiiii 
and loved the liisb ladness of his style will more than eittr nigKit tlW 
be did not live to carry out his intentiem. It b belieswdi bowiver, Ihal 
Mr. Oibome has succeeded in presenting a woctiw mm wmmpill 
picttire of hb friend, which will be wekxHnod, not Ombf 
wt by all sdio deaiie to pnnnote the welferie— igMiit^ maflii M0 
plnmcil— of their bm foititnate fellow>meo. ^ ^ 

Mr. Oibmie desires to state that any profitt wlodi rntf fWW b 
Idm from the sab of this volume will be demoted to ^jmfom0 Hb 
DotBog Memorial Fuad. , | 



THE TALE OF A TOUR IN 
' MACEDONIA. 

’ BrG.F. ABBOTT. , 

" Dimf 8 w. WUh IBmiratim and a 141 . mtt. 

SnOMO UiPUKlOK. 

Hie Tour deioibed ia this hwk was ondertaken tqr Mr. G. F. 
Afahotl, of Ernmaoudi College, Ounbridge^ under the au^ioee of that 
UnifOfdtv, with a fiew to the collection of materials for a voih on 
Maoedotnan folk4ore, to be issued shortly by the University IPtam. 

*Mr. Abtiolt'* (Miididiil •ccoimt of his recent toor in that dbtrwfal liet |ie> 
mmoBe eomtiy hw • lopietl uterot ncitly equi to its Stn^ chsm. 
Mi. AbboO has* «ai*i teaie of hamonr, a strong intciligenee, and a tinmM styte, 
vriiidi in aHnUnaHon have eoabiad biin to produce one oiihe bat books of taw to 
Tttrkiah doatoiaM which has topeared since Kingslake't “ Eotben,'* and oon wUeh 
hat a mat dsal to OBnMacNi with dial immortal work.'— .y/w’/atar. 

' wehave aaldoa retd such a aptivating votume of JJknl /Uaitm, 

'NoomouiM to be toierotM, tostrocted, and ealertamed by 'The Tale of a 
Twnr to Maeeditmia'i it is om of the wiaat and sriuiett of modern boohi of tavd. 
unittea by a tdiotot aoenitomad to observe aocuately and form iust and todcpeadeu 
ooiidmkw'~Afwtiqre«Hr Daify Pott. 

'Tito writer ha a quick eye for scenery, a keen perception of the humour of a 
ritoaiiw,tnd a brisk, upigramatlk style ; lu that bis bode it very uleasaa aadtog. 
... Ws tun an d ewuiwl afta raJuw Mr. Atfoott'a nambve, whiefa taka a % 
highwait and bywt|s, even to Mount Aibot, why ftaiesmen dr^ the Maewtonssu 
tpmttoni aadainwit detpalr of '4ty potcefal lolatioa.'— ifoMfonii 


THE MINOR MORALIST. 


B^Mn. HUGH BELL, 

Airrim of *CoanraiftATioMAt. OrmirtfOA Ann 'Tmi AiuMTMi,' itc* 

Cnwn 8ti0., 41. ftd tutt. 

SacoKD iMraissiON. 


This u t volume of Essays on the Art of Eveiydiay Conduct irhidt 
may be partieulariy recommended to parents with growing chMMh 
tbCNigb it nould be hard for anyone to read them vrifooitt bene&. 
Among Mrs. Bdl's subjecu are the following, which indiode 
of tike book:— 'On the Better Teaching of Mmm$f '(Hi Sane 
Siflkuttiea Incideatat to Middle Age'; 'Concerning the Rebdion b etwee n 
Modien and Dai^bten ' On the Meriu and Deitterita of Th^ end 
Of(3orttmFroveit»i«ssidingd and ' The Lot of (he Servant* 

*411 wm iiO| we tbtok, very good; two of thaa tarn (0 ai tohuqaiUi 
Wiwilng, fall of commonweMtand humour, without a tonshildwr of aiMiriMMa 

irnmihytmttiraamaadiiytUi^^^ ^ 
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WORDSWORTH. 

By WALTER RALEIGH, 

Pfcwnssot o» Encusm LtmATVu w tii« Dihviimt» or Cunuow. 

AUTMO* or ‘Styu,’ crc 

Cnm 8tv. 6t. 

Ttui, tiie latest volume from Professw Raleigh's pen, vrillbe vdcomed 
by aU who recognise the brilliant qualities his study on Milton, with 
whidi, in sise and scope, the present volume is uniform. The following 
is a summary of its Contents Introduction. I.— Childhood ai^ 
Educatitm. II. — The French Revolution : Coleridge. III.— Podk 
lEction. IV.— Njdure. V. — Humanity. VI.— Uluminatioa VII.— 
Condusioo. 

‘■Die |»l^c8tk» of a aftkal «udjr by Mr. Kakigh is a liteiarif evtaL . . . HefNct n 
a boolt wluch is sjuieiiuuici and yet full of Uie sympathy which is so nmch more ttaift 

*5iiice Matthew Antokf's iamatis essay oa Wordsworth, there has Um taxie so fDaml* 
mthig as t^ of Prtifcssor Raidgh s 

WITH MACDONALD IN UGANDA. 

Bj Ifajot HERBERT H. AUSTIN, CM C., D.S.O., R.*., 

Kixlow or THt RtivAL Gar4;RA^tncAi Jktctm. / , 

i^mty 8iw. With numrous lUustraiwns ami a Maf. t$s. ntU, 

* The story of the march ... is dramalk, and couki scarcely have hmt betifiw 
. . WiU possess a permancst interest m the literature i>i Central Afrka.* 

* The story of Uah the miiiufy and esplonng rxpfditions is full of iotaroic and hitallga 
homr to us once more what may hr dt^ne liy a sirtail force of detomdoed meo caai loOMr m 
the ittidbt of tmknovn danttm/^/firo^m/ ftnii i.mraf»rc 

* the whoie is aa stirring a piece of i.oidienng and surveying as tnyoae conki dcalra» tl 
oombiaei happily the exatemeot of a story of adventure with theimifc of w icleo||k 

JOURNALS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 

COUNT VON BLUMENTHAL, 

for 1866 and 1870-71. 

Editkd by Count ALBRECHT vo» BLUMENTHAL 
Tsanslateo by Major A. D. GILLESHE-ADDISOa. ^ 
Dmy 8fW. WM P(niraiita»d lu. 6d, ' ?; p. 

‘The iMok, wtoifak u a Uocqiotiti at ftiMonr, li fai«afWifr tatemifm to 

A ^ 1 
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THE HOUSE OF 8ELEUCUS. 

; EDWYN ROBERT BEVAN, 

Avmm or tw Sjiaam.« Pdhjwbo TiMnutiM w Vimctol' 

TImFfffums, Dmjftk». WiAPvrtrt^^FkktattiMapt, 

Tbtt book treats of a phase of Greek chriUzation of iannense ifapor- 
tance, and yet singulariy neglected— the Greco-MaoedoDian role in the 
Bast after /dexander the Great It dealt with the <^'nasty vhkh pla^ 
the principai part in the Greek East— that founded hy the Macedonian 
Keleucus. There is no modem book, even in German, which makes a 
special study of the history of the Seteocid kingdom. 

The perjt^ is of vital conae«]uence in many ways : (i).\ groat deal in 
die Roman imperial system was taken over from the Greek mooarchiea, 
and in them many of the dements of the great Kurofiean tradition took 
shape, (s) 'llte c^isodr of Antiochus Epiphanes and the Jews, wbidb 
marks an epocli in tlte history of our religion, belongs to Sdeudd 
history alsa (.tl The Greek civilLation, which thtse rulen repre* 
sented, wat idemicai m ^emt with our own, and the English who to^y 
are tiie chief representatiX’es of that civiluation in its contact with die 
East mav look iqxm the Seleuc'd kingi as thuir forerunnera 
The work contains, besides two full-page portraits of Antiochus III., 
rqiroducUom of the very complete senes of coins issued under the 
Sdcucid dynasty. 

* It a widow thn (he ctum: w«h«met a woik d to modi uobitiun and addeve* 
nwni how a utv hutotMo m “Tbc Ilouw of Sokucui.” . . . The dm wrhwt 
attiwpt made In niodeni iiwft to tioat the SrleoriH tealm as a wbede, apart htm the 
odwr Macedanian kmgikusu. The lemlt it aMonishtngljr wcoaifaL ... As an 
anthont, on auitHiOiIe-. Mr. Beran's )KK>k will hmg i«tam a verjr ndne.'— TYsarj. 

'Mf. BevaadinwshiwKlfcomidrle master ni his suhjerl. . , . ^uch wndlig as thit 
makn us halt in Mr. Hetran the ap|>earaDi-r of n new historian 6t to Maud beside the 
best of the Vreneb or German k^'ccuhtts.’—^rd/newm, 

• >Iouae of Sdcocu” should nnduttlttcill; )« read by all whotakeanintemt 
fat andent h»tOT.'»~.\srMo£/r fimm. 

^ * A book whkii will Iw in«iii.p«nsahle to all who do not wake Alexander's deatt the 
Bndf of thtii miemt iu Helienif things. ... A work of mat and lastinit Inteieit.* 

ATEfV AND CHEAPER EDITION, 

A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 

Principsl of Newnham Collt^e, Cambridge. 

By her Niece, BLANCHE A. CLOtJGU. 

Omm Sum. WiA P>rtrm/. 6s, 
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THE HULSEAN LECTURES, 1902.1908. 

CHRISTIAN DIFFICULTIES IN THE 
SECOND AND TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES. 

A STDDY OF MARCtON AND HIS RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT. 

By F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, 

Fmlov jKsfs Ci»u.r;b, C,«eMtK;E, ask Hos.i»a«v Cas>»i •>. PrTftanEOUW,. 

Crmen Siw. jf. (>d, nett, 

BIBLICAL HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREWS 

UPON THE LINES OF THE HIGHER CRlTlCtSM. 

By F. J. FOAKES JACKSON. 

Crm'n iw, G$. 

THE UNWRITTEN SAYINGS OF 
CHRIST. 

WORDS OF OUR LORD NOT RECORDED IN THE FOUR C.0SPEi5,INa.UDtMC 
THOSE RECENTLY DISCOVERED. WITH NOTES. 

By C. G. GRIFFINHOOFF>, St. John’s Collwje, 
Cambridoe, Rf,ctok or Stkeihall. 

Cmvn^w. y.ntil. ; 

THE DEAN OF ST PATRICK’S. 

A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS. 

By Mrs. HUGH BELL. / 

Ctmtm 8w. 2 $. bd. nttt, 

A DAY DREAM AND, OTHER POEMS. 

By E. H. CLUTTERBUCK. 

Crrnn 8vfi. y. 6d. mH. . 

'The work it ahnyt cultured, thottgbtial, tad fine} and die book it me dfeni 
a i^km iiuiid.'->j;cnr«iM»i. . _ 

ERINNA. ATiugedjr. , 

By). GURDON. 

CmmZvo, yi.6d.nitL 

‘Tldaiira eaceUent pieee ol work, aa foil of proadae ai aafthtae m 

mm far tome ttmc} wortby to be ranked wnh Mr, SwinbanM>**AHlWbl Jt ' 
ClidydoB.'' 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Cnm ftw. 6i. taek 

THE PAVILIONS OF LOVE. 

By MILDRED SHENSTOKE. 

THE ABSURD REPENTANCE 

By ST. JOHN LUC.\S. 

THE TAINT OF THE QTY. 

By CHARLES EDDY, 

AtrrHCtii Of ’ WmirKEn Airf> the STOCRRioKtR.* 

* An fxtfefMly 4iv«rtwi]| and of iHt Exc^anire. IV unfajlifltf Wmcity 4if 

the Uiiil«^ae ih« excjlknofi of ^^nrualiure Irtp th« readers utttreK tnehabed wm K) 

Second Impression. 

THE LITTLE RED FISH. 

Bj PHILIP LAURENCE OUPHANT. 

' W« in iftU (nm |H« io the ami wr read ti vitli ilie 

add{4ii>tial ptka^u^v.' that rvunav tmn bv nf a (nan Lat kuunrd w write with aiwe iMi 
dt^linrikio. 

* Liwk Re#.l Fiai. ' makff 'tcirf ^««ixl mdtng/ Pm!> 

* A i;a|diA) \Mlt. - •St 

Second Impression. 

THE TEMPLARS. 

By E, IL Iw\CON WATSON. 

* A bve etorf lold cfiih m lack of bumtfHir ami a giaitfal ttualiiy «f freab^McWL' «7Ar Tmt$, 

CH/vNGES AND CHANCES. 

By ANTOINETTE WEBER. 

RECENT!, Y PUBUSHED. 

Second Impression. 

DONNA DIANA. 

By RICHARD BAGOT, 

Aut«o» or 'Casting or Nri^t* ntc 

Second Impression. 

THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS, AND OTHER 

STORIES. 

By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, 

Auntoa or 'Cykthia's Wav/ 
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ARNOLD’S CITY SERIES OF COMMERCE 
AND FINANCE. 

Edited by F. HARCOURT KITCHIN. 

Cmen Stw. s#. ainl, nett. 

Mr, Edwabd Arnold has pleasure in announciog that he hat nude 
amngments for the issue of a Scries of Handbooks on Commocial 
and Financial Subjects, which it is hoped wilt meet the present 
serwus deficiency in popular and authoritative books on these important 
matters. The series will be under the cditorshi{) of Mr. F. HARCOtntT 
Kitchin, a well-known expert on life insurance and kindrwi subjects. 

The following volumes are in preparation, and arc intended to iqppear 
shwtly : 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE: Its Orpmlsjtion and 

Maoageineot. 

ByG. D. INGAI.L and GEORGE WITHERS. 

BRITISH RAILWAYS: Their Organisatbit Jbd 

Management. 

By HUGH MUNRO ROSS, B.A.. late Exhibitioner of Uocohf^ 
College, Oxford. 'f 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES: TtidrOrsiidlk 

tin uA MaiuLECincQt* 

By F. HARCOURT KITCHIN, I5..1, late Scholar nf 
Coiicge, Cambridge 

SHnVlNG COMPANIES; Thdr Ot^blaatiM) and 

Nhuoagement. 

By BENEDICT GINSBLRG, LLD. Camh., one of tbt OhWiei 
of the Marine DepartDHmt of (he Board of Trade. 

PUBLIC COMPANIES : Account! and their Au#. 

By H. C. EMERY. 

M*. Vmm 1$ MX only a tkiSed «cooiu(ait<« bw • «4tdlw wtaae ipiciaSty h 

Vdsiaao on The Produce Markets atidjUific» Uwfi, 
Acdlrot launouf Gas 

Tradkiga art also in cootmphifciii. 
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NS# SERIES OF HAVAL AND MILITARY 
BlOQRAPHlEa 

Bdited bf Fn^sNor C W. Oman, Aatbor of ‘The Ait of War io die 
Middhi Ages/ * The Pentaiolar War/ etc. 

Zofjr Crown Sm js. 6d. eaek 


The foUoving volnmes have already appeared : 

MY ADVENTURES DURING THE UTE WAR: 

A Narrattve d Sh^wieck« Ci^thrit7» Eici 4 ;«a from Ficodi 
Bdioos, and Sea Sorke io 1801-H. 

By DONAT HENCHY O’BRIEN Captain R.N. 

With PhotogrtivtiFe lUtMCnttoiis tnd Maps. 

* It would be dificult io Sod a better book of advenittre tkAii CApdiii Olhiiis'i. 
miw for thi Em xim luidef the iis»} ttccA of PtoE»sor Omto. ^ple Aod 

Sheet ai a ttocy by TK it oMtie* the retder broihktftly aloogi and camci m one 

ofdy^-tbat b ‘ emui rout it fiwt enot^;;h/— 

*Ufi the beet book of real Adventures 

*lt bmoit ititeiriUoR bxm cover to cover, and will make a i^ilenoid edditioii to 
nny idiool library. ... We heartily recommend the book to teiden.**^^ 
SeM hWd. 


ADVENTURES WITH THE CONNAUGHT 

RANGERS. FROM 1809 TO m 

By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esq., late laeuteoaot Coanrag^ 

Rangers 

With FbotoenTorc lUaitntioDi, I’biu, and Nape. 

, 'NoeMtBtoratcdmthhitirrinepaiodof ourmiUuuyUit(MihadU<Midttoi^ 
Ail iMD>eAt«d bopk, which from b^inning to end neoewti% bean the mdi 

■' ‘i|th««nw^iroithnediii|,«ideltogcth«tobeenloyed.'~AHH'^^ 
ftthhanlynceeilMy tOttyttStMl. flwnea’i bnnh pmriAy 
.apMiiiignidhw/‘--S!r./«M^^ ^ 

‘teha—iwitaii hook.*— iftiftiiy MoU, 
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ESSEX HOUSE PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 

Mb. Eowabo Arnold hu much pleasuie in calltog sttentim to the 
fiict tlutt ahnoiu vithoot exception these interesting bo^ have sU been 
b(N||^ up And become out of print before publicAtioOt while one or 
thit have found their way into the sale rooms have c w nma n de d a high 
premium. 

These books are printed by Uie Gvuld of Handicraftt at Essex 
House, on the hand presses us^ by the late Mr. William Morris at 
^ Kelmscott Presii. Members of Mr. Morris’s staff are also re* 
tained at the Essex House Pre^ and it is the hope of Uie Guild of 
Handicraft by this means to continue in some measure the tradition (ff 
good printing and fine workmanship wtiich William Morris rtrived. 

Subscribers to the complete series of Essex House Publicarions are 
given priority for any new book issued, and the number of subscriban 
is constantly moreasing. Intending subwnibers and persons who desire 
to receive announcements of the forthcoming publications are lecom* 
mended to enter their names as soon as possible. 


OKOEtlS MMY MOW 8f QIVEM FOR TMt FOUJOWIMOt 

Hdne's 'Selaeted Songs.’ Edited by Edmond Hoijies. With 

CmitiqMect by RsemALU .Savack. I'cintd in the or^iiMl CtsmaH. SjO 
lapei copies at I gnioea, tml 1 2 velitim copta at 3 gutiMM tack. 


Hie Guild of Handicraft Song-Book. With cuts and mttiic in 

ibar-page dieeu at i«. a iJiect, to be imed ia ict* of tea at a Un^ or tMniSil 
ap ntawqaeotly by amogemeni. 


Cieero’a *l>e Amidtia’ in Latin and Englldi Qolm 

inodatMO, Etuabetban). ' V''",v ' 


nm PoaucATMHtB AuteMor turn iiiiif / 

I. BenyenntoCeiiini's Treatises on Metal Work aiid|nt|hfffl. 

By CIt AsKsai. fioo copict. A few still left. |5a asU. " 

s. The Hymn of Bardaisan« the find Cinktuit Poem, rendered into 

&^b vcTM feom the ori^l Syriac, by P. CiaWfOiD BUEEftt* ef|beii 9 
G&ge, Cuabridge. 350 copica. 


3. Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Edited from the mrBatddiM 

by jAXtr £, AsMSU, witb a frootiqifeoe by KaatNALD fiAVAtHL ^wNli 
JSJwpiA joaBetL ^ ;; 

4 . HmCharBhofSiintMaryStratliwdatteBov. t^eite ^ 

Si ffUBtfi Ataaaii. VeUnm series. s«cOfiiea 

6 > aa^imptm'tfoms, isocofia, . fOufif^dit.- 
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ISS6X H0U8E mss KIBUCATIONS-hmML 
7. flit Sv» of St Agm By Ion Kun. Vdhm wki. 

isSeapiw. /•H.iMtt. [Ontiffrkt. 

& Tho (kNiF^orof CkintBildamOiitlUo^ 

BookM. ixm into Ea^hritety T homas HotT. sooeopia. 

9. Gny's Elegy writteo In & Country ChimlqFinL The 

ttMofllMVanim Soria, nscopio. [Oati^pvH. 

to. WaltWmtmaii’sHynuiontlieDMthofUnotdn. uscopiei. 

tOof^/nuM. 

II. An EndeftTonr towards the leaching of John Sudtin 
astf William MorrU. Bp C. R. Ashwi. sjoeopia. 

u. John Woolman’s Joomal. 150 copies. 

13. Eraunus’ Praise of Folly. 250 copies. £$3it. [Veryfim. 

14. Penn’s Froits of Solitude. 250 copies. [Out^prha. 

!$> lIQprasei^s E| 4 thalanUon. 150 copies. [OutifyHia. 

tti. Amertean Sheaves and English Seed Com. By C. R. 

AsnsBS. joooopka. jot. nett. 

17. The Doings of Death. Folio volume of Large Woodcom. By 

WluiAM sTSAint. lAOcopio. £6 6t. 

18. lie Psalms of David : in the VeriioB of the AngDean 

.rnwer-Book, tout aooordiag to the Original Orthomphy and 
Arrangement or the Cranmer Bible. Luoited editMo* or 10 onkt 

mdlttoi il 16 itm tteu(«lliaMKAi^2SOcopiciAAtjf44ikiicit(feiyfewkiR). 

t9> The Old Palaee of Bromley. By F.RMnsT Godmam. ViTitb an 

Intfodoction hy G R. Askbse. Limited to 3C0 oo|de% of iMA JOO tio 
for the ate uf the Committee (or the Snnrey of the Memormli of Gmter 
^ Loodofiy leaving 150 for mie. ass. iselt 

sa A Coronation Maequei entitled The Masque of the Edmids. 

a C, K. Ashbbs. With • leria of pictuied mcmdu bjr Edith Haswooo. 

nited to 300 coiiin at £3 p. Thefc »iu tuo be as eopi«$ oa ndhua* 
ecdoond m water.col(Hin bp the ertist, at jCis lat. 

St. Chanoer’s Flower and Leaf. Veiium series. 165 oopiea. 
Si. Bums' *Tam O’Shanter.' Vellum series. 150 allies. Wldi a 

luHtd^iolonied ftoatutaece lip Wiluam Stbanu. [Ottt 

as. miton'S COfflUS. Vdlum series. 150 copies. 

Hi4> Tim* Parentalia' of Sir Christopher Wren. The life and 

Ameoiit of the Works of the Great Architect bp hia Sen. CoMaiahttasoriM 
> dUhaSatkaaafdMniiudBiaga^^ iCj Ija Ad. aeti. 

Ilmie Tifeiiam are poUidied on bebag of tlw Emea Hoorn Pm 
m BovAanitAiuiouh mklcaa be onfend eidwr from him or from any 
BookaSBm. ' 
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KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH’S 
PRAYER-BOOK. 

This wiQ be I sumptuous edition of the Book of Common Pityer, 
which, by gracious pennission of His Majesty, will be entitled ' King 
Edwa^ the Sefenth's Pra^-Book.' 

The new Prayer-Book will be hand printed at the Essex House Preai, 
and whilst conformbg to the Authorized Version will rank, as a piece 
of typogiafby, with the Great Prayer-Book of Edward VI. It is to 
in new type designed by Mr. C R. Asbbee, with about one hundred 
and fifty woodcuts, and is to be printed in red and black on Batebedw 
handnoade paper. There will also probably be a special bindiiqi of 
green vellum with a gold block design and clasps. 

Exoeptkmal circumstances ocmnected with the Book Conunoo 
IVayer render it essential that this work, in order to be ttf historic vahttk 
diall be issued with the imprint of the King’s printers ; the Prayer-BOok 
will dterefote be published by bis Majesty's printers, Measri so^ 
Spottiawoode, acting under the Royal Ldters Patent, who wiUiupeiliiteiid 
toe work of tte Esm House Pre^ 

Mr. Edward Arnold, publisher to the Essex House ?ntt, ii now 
entering subscriptions for the work, and as the few avaikUe oppiei UN 
being rapidly taken up, those who desire to possess this important walk 
ate recommended to af^iy as soon as possible. 

The edhioo will be stripy limited to a total of four bno&odOQiilM 
for Ei^land and America, at a price of Twelve Guineas {£i» itm) jaett. 
There will also be hve copies for hlngiand on veOom atror^ IkWidi 
(£40) nett, all of which arc already sold. 


PORTFOLIO OF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF SCOTLAND. 

With a Prrpacb bv Hu CtAot tbi DUKE OF AHOytl^ 

Edituo dc Loxe^ limited to 350 copies, containing Forty P toW i fl i p i ii d 
Rqrrodnctions on Japanese 

leu. 



FICTION. 

Alan. tREKTE ET QUARANTB. TitaihMd by Ui4 NiVfOV. 
CmvB lra.« 31. £4> 

AdiWk. HAOJIRA : A Twfciih Lavs Stoty. By Kmimt, Ciofh, 6$. 

UMv, PAUL MERCER. A Talc of RimBtSBOc amoag MiBiaw. 
RriiMHoa.ttdRe*. Jamb Aimttunr. Thiid BdHtjes. 

Bsfct CASTING OP NETS. By Ricmakd Baoot. Tendi Impno- 
noou iiBa 

BsfOt DONNA UI ANA. By Richard Bagot. Second Inpissi^ (l. 
BML THE ARBITER. By Mrs. HvcK Bell. Crown Sva, do. 

BMvafc THE BETTALEY JEWELS. By Min £. M. BaUOW 
Browni. Crown 

BBaMB. A WINTER IN BERLIN. By MaUB VOW BumBR, 
Tnadatad by A. F. D. Second Edition. Crown Svoi., 51. 

BUMltfai THE DELUSION OF DIANA ByMAROAMTBimiauiNL 
SoMSd Edition, oown 8*u., 61, 


Oliaitotsa. NETHERDYKK. By R. J.CHARunoN. Crown Sva, 6 a 

ahaebdisB. THE TUTORS SECRET. (U Seem dn Pidoeptew.) 
Tnuhted froa dm Fitacb of VtcroR CHtlcruB. Crown 8*0., dolii, 6i. 

Olhmir. A PLAIN WOMAN’S PART. By NORtiv Chestuu 
C rown Km, 6a 


(IbshBcaisIsy. RED POTTAGE. By Mary Cholmomdbuv, Author m 
' Dian TemqKW,' etc. Thin-senth lApienuoo. Crown gm, da 

fftaA WmaL ROSE ISLAND. By W. CURE RUSSEU, Anthor d 
* The W»eh Uk Onmatef,* «c. 6*. 

(BooftaB. THE DUKE. By J. Sturer Gujustoh. Author of *Tbe 

Ltukitk il Iwtrgf.' 61 

(MnttlA THE KING WITH TWO FACES. By M. E. COmiSOE 
Eighdi laproudim, crown 8m. 6a 

OolcddfR THE FIERY DAWN. By M. E. Coleridge. 6a 


CUUaiwnod. THE BONDWOMAN. A Story of the NortiBMB in 
Ls ne innd. By W. C. Colunowood, Author of ' Tbonim of Meta* ’The 
lifinad Wort of John Riokin,' etc. Ooth, 1600., jt. 66. 

IhauBiiB. ORMISOAL A Novel. BytheEARLorDDNiiORi.F.R.aS., 
Author of 'the Ptmirv' Crown 8m, doth, 6a 

n . WINIFRED AND THE STOCKBROKER. By CrasLIS 

0DYe 3&. 6de 

Mdy. THE TAINT OF THE CITY. (Seepage;.) 

MAmrtl. THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG. % R. W. K. SOWAUIS. 

CmMi IfOwi ]io 6du 

IWtaBT, ^OONFLEET. By J. Meade FAUUitt, Thnd lB)|MMk«, 

SSL 

WiiK SWEETHEART. By Mam Gairit* Ctoih, ji, H» 
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lilL FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONSS. Crown 8vm6t. 
Emtm. THE FOREST OF BOURG-MARIS. By S. Framcii 
Hamoon (Semni). Grova S«o.| ti. 
mOm HALF MY LIFE. By Captain W. T. Hickmahw. 6$. 
Mmtf. DULCINEA. By Eyre Hussey, Author of ‘On Account ot 
Sk^ ' and ' jtut Jaonock l' Ctoam 8vo.. 6s. 

ImtoUiMR. THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. ATaletrfSt Andrm. By 
H. G. HtrrctitNsoN, Antboi of ‘ My Wife's Poliiies.' Cloth, ». 6d. 
EntlfM. THE MYSTERY OF THE RUE SOLY. Trantlatsd by 
La^ Ktnrrsrou) boa the French of H. Dt Bauac Ooth, js. 6d. 

t.t |ltthall the false CHEVALIER By W. D. LKUITRAUL 

CioTO Sfo^t 6^ 

Laena. THE ABSURD REPENTANCE. (.Secp-M 

HelllltY. MISTHER O’RYAN. An Incidat in the History of n Natton. 

By EowAto McMtaTY. Snail 8va, degaotly boond, ja. 6d. 

Hdlnl^. SON OF A PEASANT. By Edward McNulty. Qotb,6i 
IfOBtrfMr. WORTH WHILR Bv F. F. MoirntisoR, Antbor of * late 

the Highway* and Hedies,' Crown no., cloth, ts. 6d. 

Oliplinat. THE LITTLE RED FISH. (S« page 7 ) 

OnodM. A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. By Maud Oxemden. 
Crown 8*0., 61. 

tarndna. INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxemden. Crown Sva, 6$, 

nekariag. VERITY. By Sidrev Picxrkixc. 6s. 

nnwt JOB MILDRED. By Ellen F. Pinsent, Antbor of •Jmf$ 

CtttJ One roL. crown 8ro.. w. 6d, 

Bndford. JENNY OF THE VILU. By Mrv H, C. Raotoro. U 
Bebnti. THE COLOSSUS. By Morlev Roeerie, Antbor of ‘A Son 
of Ea{Hie-’ Third lanresdon. Crown 8ra, 6s. 

Bobertn. LORD LINLITHGOW. By Morley Ruberts. SooMid 
Imf^reifioo. te* 

SetOB. TW'O BABES IN THE CITY By CHRlSTlMl SiTOK and 
Estra WlLatAtiAM. Crown Sro., 5%. 6d. 

SetOB. AN AMATEUR PKOVIDE.NCE. By CliRmiSl SltTON. 
Crown Sro., 6a. 

fflMBKtOBO. THE PAVILIONS OF LOVE. 'Secp.7.> 
ttdfVldL CYNTHIA'S WAY. By Mr*. SlDiiWiCC Anth^ f«f 

'The Grasshoppen,’ 'The Inner .shtine,' etc. Fourth fapreMldn. Crown 

Bidfi^ THE THOU,SANI) EUGEN IAS AND OTHER StORIES. 

By Mb. Ai.Ftju> Siwjwick, Scccnd liRMnMiat), Oowo Hk*., h> 

SplBBBr. A RELUCTANT EVANGL^iSt, and othw % 

AucRSriNNta. Aathoto('LiiciIla,'*ASiiidyiaColow.*ite. O 0 WAlro.|i|. 
WalkeB LOTUS OR UUREL? By Helen Walucs Roy). 
Crown Sro., 61. 

WitMB. THE TEMPLARS. (See page 7.) 

Wtb«. CHANGES AND CHANCES. (See MW?,) 

Vtniiai, THE BAYONET THAT CAin By N, WnHt 

WitXtAltt. Crown tro.. m, 6d. 

miNi. TBACCAQUeIn. ByTmtMXHuWtLint. Qmi« !!«,<■» 
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BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

AdtolV' FR/INCIS: the Little Poor Men <tf Ai^. By j 4 JllS 
Ani>utuYi Aiithof of 'Stephen Renm.' Seeood Edition. With ratnitof 
Su Fiud*. Crown Sw., 3*. fid, 

AdtoiiF. MONSIEUR VINCENT ; a Short Life of St. Vneent de 
HmL fif James ADOBKi.ir. With Devotions} Portrait. SasU v.ftra, jafid. 

AlAWMdev . RECOUECTIONS OF A HIGHLAND SUBALTERN 
dniiag the Canps%nt ot the 93 id IlighUndcn fe Indb, nnder Colin Csmpbdl,. 
Lord a^, in iSs7’iS59. By Lieniensnt Odmet W. GokOON Auxamoee. 
tliatlntlcRU and Maps. Demy Svo., doth, ifit, 

Bacot LINKS WITH THE PAST. By Mrs. Charles Bagot. Fotirtli 
Imprculcitt. Demy Svo. With Poruait. ifii. 

B lnmiie thnl, Toa JOURNALS OF HELD-MARSHAL COUNT VON 
W.UMKNTIIAL FOR 1866 AND iSyo-yt- (S« page 4.) 

BnokiUld. RANDOM RF:MINISC£NCE.S. By Charles H. E. 

PiMWi r’iBU), hwnh impremimi. Sva, 144 ncU. 

Oloili^. A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLUUGH, Principal of Newidum 
CoUege, Gsmhridge. By her Niece, Bi.akchb A. Clouqu. With PoitisiU 
Svo., tSi. fid. Sew aid chciiicf edition. 6$. 

Oe Ven. RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. Third EditioB 
with Portrait Demy 8vo., tfis. 

Featoa THE JOURNAL OF MRS. FENTON IN INDIA AND 
THE l OI.O.NlES, iSsfi iSjo. Sro., U fid. nett 

OfRttaiL ADVENTURES WITH THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS, 
from (Seetiuge9.) 

Ony. Hl i'.FRT HERVEV. STUDENT AND IMPERIALIST. 
By the I'lgli! lion. liAKt Gkbv. Demy Svo, Illustrated, ya fid. 

Hin. MARIA EDGEWORTH: her Life and Letters. Edited by 
the late Anousros J. C. Ham, Aolhoi of 'The Story of Two Noble Liia,'ctc. 
With Portftitt. Two vols., crown Svo., 161 nett 

Hole. THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. By the Very Rev. S. 
KRYNtn.ua lloi.K, Dean of Rttchesier. With lllusltatiooa front Sketches hf 
^x«ch and Thacltcray. Popular Edition. Ciuwn Svo., 6s- 

Hole. MOKEI MEMORIES : Being Thoughts about Engtaod spefeenm 
America. By Dean Mota. With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo., ifis. 

Bola. A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. ByDeanHoLR. lUitsUated. 
Demy Svo,, ifis. 

Hole. A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. By ‘OxoiriAH' (Dean Hole). 
lUoilrated by Joim LucH. Large crown Sva, fis. 

HfilnM. PICTURES AND PROBLEMS FROM LONDON POLICE 
COURTS. By Thomas HotMES. New and Chester Edition. CiowttBvo., 
3s. fid. 

BoQaild. LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLU HOLLAND. Sefeandaad 
edited by her Son, Beenabd Houand. Second Edition. GnmEi tio.| 
7I1 fifi. 



UiU MEMORIALS OF THE VERY REV. W. C LAKE, D.D^ 
Dean of Dnibaa, t869-i8M. Edited lus Widow, lUriUKiNB LaKB. 
With Portlet Dmjr Sm, 16s. 

lit Rao. SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. By tlM latt W. R. 

Lb Fura. Pcpdir Edidcm. Crows 8va, it. 

IfhMillBF. THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ZACHARY 
MACAULAY. By Viscoasten KNmroBD. WUbPoitniL Demy tvo., l(>. 

MltdomM THE MEMOIRS OF THE UTE SIR JOHN A. 
MACDONALD, G.CB.. Pint Prime Misistei xA Canada. Edited by jOBBril 
POPl, fate Plrieaie Secretary. With PortiaiU. Two wd*., demy 8m, jji. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOWNIiOY AT WE.ST- 
MINSTER, 1849-1855. (S« 3 ) 

Ifuwm. HUGH OF LINCOLN. Ry CliARm Mar.<;on, Viar of 
Hambri^, Taustmi. With I’oruait. .Small oows 8m, jt. (kI. 

■triVBlo. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DE.AN MERIVALE. WHh 
SelectioBi from hii Corrapondence. With Portrait, demy 8m, 161. 

IQbiar. ARNOLD TOV'N BEE ; A kcitimkccnoc. ByV’vctnmt MllNER, 
G.CB. New Edilioa, Crown Sm, 2^ 6d. 

Mott. A MINGLED YARN. The AmobioKraphy of Edward Sprncxr 
Mott (Mathamibl OttsiiiKsl. Author of ' Cue* and Ale,’ etc. Lufc crows 
Im, IBS. 6d. 

CBriOB. MY ADITSTURES DURING THE UTE WAR, 18041814. 
(See page ») 

(Mwoa THE life of father DOLLI.NG. JSeepage .> 

Rdtp. A MEMOIR OF ADMIRAL SIR T. S. PASLEY, BaRT. Bf 
Locisa H. S. Pa.si.cv. With Pttmtnpicce. Demy 8vo., cltefa 141. 

flfoa PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very Rev. FrahoI PlOOi, 
Dean of BriitoL Siatb Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8m, tk 

Baldgh. ROBERT LOUIS .STEVENSON. By Waltbx RaMMBIi. 
PlofaHe of Engiteb Literatare in the Uaieeniiy of Glaigow. Secani jPHIilii 
CkowB 8m, BL 6d. 

leekliBCt THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. By Hmi ItobiB- 
pout. Smod Edilioa. Two toU., large crown 8m., <51. 

Botboek THE autobiography and letters of tl* iiglM 

Hoa. JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, (^.C, M.P. »4fAe»t hy 
LbadBB. W'iih two Portraiii Demy 8m. lA,. 

tOBbtUl . RECOLLECTIO.NS of a IH i'LO.MATIS C Hy the Right 
Hoa. Sk Hobacb KrtiKfiH., fi«t , f;.(:.lC,{;.CM.G. Pouith Imjeroeat. 
Twotroh. VTilh Portrait. Jitwiy Sm,, jjaWis. 

SeOr. THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, LI D. Pr«fei*>r ef 
Ea^iab Litcntarc at Untvcniiy College, Umckm. % lha XatA IL & 
SOUT, ILA, With two Portraita. Demy Im, It*. M. 

fUkmehe. BENJAMIN JOWETT, MA-STER OF BAtUOL A 
PenoBit Umm. (he fW L A ToLUtHACHl. faHlh BtHiwb ttedi 
por trait . Ckilh,ji.6d. 

ftingw i ie TALKS WITH MIL CUDSTOME. % the Hek i. A* 
TeunuCHl. With • Poitfih of Mr, GkehilaM Lapocraraltme^ii 
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HISTORY. 

BnmandTM^ MEN OF MIGHT. Stii 4 iet of Gnat Cbaiiteien. 
By A. C Bwsoh, M.A., md H. F. W. Tathax, M.A., M aHu A Mailai at 
Bum CoUqp. Fonth Edition. Oowa Sto., eiotii, 31. tid. 

Bona. THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. (Seepages') 

Oook. RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 
By E T. Ciioic New and revited popular editbn. Crown Svo., bk 

Flahor. FINLAND AND THE TSARS. By Joseph R. Fishu, B.A. 
** Wkb .Sapplemeolaty Chapters on the Events of 190a Demy 8*0., lai. dd. 

Fntotkaen. FINIAND: lu Public and Private Econonn. ByK. C. 
FKanERiiisex. formerly Profewut of Poliikal Economy and Finapce in the 
University of Co|i«>liagen. Crown Svo., clotli, 6s. 

Oaidner. FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME By Aucs G aROMIB, 
Lecturer in Hiatoryat Newnham College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. IttBS* 
trttcd,ss. 6d. 

OaxdBec. ROME: THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By AUCB 
GAatrNKa. Second Fktition. lUttitiated, 3 a 6d. 

BendenoiL THREE CENTUKIES IN NORTH OXFORDSHIRE 
By M .SittRi;* llRKpKUvt?. With Illustrations. Crown Svo , 5$ nett. 

EoUaad. IMPEKIUM ET LIBERTAS. By Berxard Hoixahd. 

DemySvo., tis. 61 . nett. 

XOmr, ENGLAND IN EGVIT. By ViscoUNT MlLHKR, High Com- 
miisioiter for S<m<.h Afrka. With an additional chapter by CuNTOK DaWkiks. 
Tenth cditi'itu KeviieiJ, witit Map*. 6 b. 

(Mums. TUKKFV IN EUROPE By ODYSSEUS. With Maps. ivoL, 
dcaqr Svo., i6». 

<Rriii. a HLSrOKY OF ENGLAND. By C. W. Omam, 0 ^ 
Professor of Mo'Ieiit History lo the University of Oaford ; Feikrw of AH Soal^ 
and Lecturer in History at New Uifoid i Author of *Wanricfc 

; the Kugmaker,' ‘A Hixocy of Greece,' etc. Crown Svo., cloth, 5s. 

Abo in two paru, 3s. each. Part L, to A J>. 1603 ; Part II., from 1603 to nsMd 
time. And in three Divishms : Die. I., to 1307, at. ; Div, II., ijoy.ldtt as. i 
Db. III., 1688 to present tine, at. 6d. 

Obuo. ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
C W. Oman. Revised and enlarged edition. Crown Svo., 31. 6d. 

dam. SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN. By C. VV. OMAN. WWi 
Portraits. Crown Svo., 6s. 

JmL the ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. By the Hon. CeorgR PiSU 
Second lm{ircstion. Demy Svo., m 6d. nett. 

Moa A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY. By L L PuicR. M.A, Fdlow of Oikl Cotlege, Oafoid. 
Seoottd ImprcHHon. Crown Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

^llBSOMa THE BATTLES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. Sxmciafl 
feon Qvlyb'a ' Hiit(»y of Frederick the Great,' and edtied by the bln CVIO. 

RMaoiiaM.A,,Pnrfeaoraf Ill^at the Vorkihin (bOeikLae^ IRtt 

tMRNraatlBwtntiaMbrAixMM SqtnnSvoHjfcM. 



LITERATURE AND CRITICISM. 

Baa' KLEINES HAUSTHEATER. Fifteen LitUe Plays in Gemutt for 
Chadren. By Mn, Hoch Bau. Crown Sro., doth, as< 

Bate. SELECT ESSAYS OF SAINTE BEUVE. aiefty batrlag on 
EMitli Litenisrt. Tnuu’ated by A. I. Bcnui, Tnniktor of ' The Menoin 
of Suoo Uerbot.’ One rot. 8ro., ctoUi, 31. 6d. 

OaQinrnod. THORSTEiN OF THE MERE: a Saga of the Nortluiwo 
in Lekelud. By W. (>. CouiKfiwcx)D, Anibot of ' Life of John Raskin,' le. 
With UlasttatioQs. Price ton. 6(1. 

BUacomba. THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN-CRAFT OF 
SHAKESPEARE By Hknsy N. PtLucoMsa, M.A, Vicar d Shtou. 
lllnstiated by Msjor E B. Kicams. Large aown Sro., los. 61L 

Bmz Honae Fnas Pablicatioss. (See pages 10. 11.) 

naming. THE ART OF READING AND SPEAKING. By tbe 
Re*. Canon Fi-KMINO, Vicar of St. Midiael'a Cbrttcr Siitiare. Fifth Edition. 
Clotii,3i.6d. 

Oflidtai. THE CULTIVATION AND USE OF IMAGINATION. 
Bf the Right Hon. Vtacouct Goscks.y. Crown 8v(x, doth, as. 6d. 

Baniaia. STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. By 
Fatouic !laaxJso.<(, M. A , Amhor of ' The Choice of Books,' etc. Ifnw and 
Cheaper Edition. Large aown kvo., cloth. 3*. 6d. 

HvgilM. DICKENS AS AN EDUCATOR. By j. L HUOHES, latpedor 
d Schools, Toronto ; Acthor of ' Froebet's Educauonai Laws.' Crown foo., 
doth, 6s. 

Kobaa. THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN DANTE'S ‘ DJVINA 
COMMEDIA' By L O ^a Kerims, Profeasoi is WfdCfMi UUdffMity, 
Mkidletoa, C.S.A Crown doth, 5s, * 

y.s»| LAMB’S ADVT- NTURES OF ULVSSES. With ai ImMn 
by A^ttiasw Lainc. .Sqosre kro., doth, it. id. Abo tbs Ptiw Bjllfoa, |^< 
edges, a. 

Maud. WAGNER’S HEROES. Ly Ct>«STA»c» Mam lililKBfodby 
!L GaANvtt.La Feu. Fotnth Edition, a»wn kro., fa. 

Maad. WAGNER’S HEKOiNE.S. Bv CaanrrAifCL MAm IlMite 
byW.T. Maud. Secuod Imi>re«SMji& Crown gro., ft. 

BaMfli STYLE. By Wai.T£k Raluom, Piofotoot of Eag hkh Litmte* 
in the Unifcnity of Ghugow. Fosrth Editi^ crownfw., {A 

Balaltfi MILTON. By WAtta* KAUtCB, Pmfmond Lite* 
tateitithr Uoimsity of Gktgow ; AhUks d ‘The EDgttiA Bosel.' 
cfothtdi. 

Bitaiidb WORDSWORTH. (Seepagad-) 
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HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEAEE. By 
^ T. Qtriu.u*CoocH CQ’). Anthot of 'Tbe Ship of Stan,' cfe. Ooin 

8 vai6i. 

Bflpoldf. STUDIES ON MANY SUBJECTS. By the Rev. S. H. 
Ritnoldi. One kA, deny 8vo.« 101. M. 

Eodd. THE CUSTOMS AND LORE OF MODERN GREECE. 
By Sir RtNNtu. RoDD, K.C.M.G. With tma fiiU*pege niwanioni. Ivo., 
doUtf 8i. 6 i, 


THEOLOGY. 

He&iOB. CROSS-BENCH VIEWS ON CURRENT CHURCH 
QUESTIONS. By li. llKK»utv Hknson. Canon uf Weauniniter nod Rector 
(H St. Margaret'*. Demy 8to., 12 s. 6(1. 

8oll«al ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION. Sermons preached in 
Casteilmry Cathedra! Ity Canon F. J. Crown 8»o., Jt, 6d. 

Om- A REPORTED CHANGE IN RELIGION. ByOKYX. Crows 
Svo,, 6d. 


POETRY. 

(Satterimck A lay DREAM, AND OTHER POEMS. (See page 6.) 

Oelliai. A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH POETRY. Selected 
and artanged, wuh Notes, by J. CHOnoN CoLUNs, M.A. Haadtooteiy bound, 
{.wni Sra, '/&. 6d. 

Onhbe. POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. Selected and Edited by 
BltNAKif l{0L).AriD, M.A With til i'faotogramt iUoatiatioos. Crown 
8vo ,61. 

ChnrdOB. EKINNA ; A Tragedy. (See page 6.) 

Bodd. FEDA, AND OTHER POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL By Sir 
Rimniix Rcdd, R.C.M.G. With etched Frontiapieoe. Crown 8*0.. dotL ii. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

BALLADS OF THE FLEET. New and Cheaper Edittoo, with several 
addithmal Poemi. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THE UNKNOWN MADONNA, AND OTHER POEMS. With Fitntii- 
pieee by Richmokd. Crown 8to., doth, 51. 
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TRAVEL AND SPORT. 

AUMtt THE TALE OF A TOUR IN MACEDONIA. (See page j) 

Awtio. WITH MACDONALD IN UGANDA. (See page 4 .) 

Bagoi SHADOWS OF THE WAR. By Dosia Bagot. With IBustra- 
tioDS hom Pbotognpbs by the Author. Second Edition. Demy 8iro., in. fid. 

BafBOB. WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL By Lientenant W. G. L. 
BlYMONt D.S.O.1 3rd Ghoorkha RiSet, Staff Officer to Cokmd Kelly with the 
Refirf Fotce. With Mapi, Plans, and lUastrationa. Second Edition. Deaiy 
8ro.t 7 a 

Biaiker. ACROSS ICELAND. By William Bisiker, F.R.G.S. With 
Blu^ntions and MajK. Demy 8vo., tas. fid. 

Btadlsy. HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF FRANK GILLARD 
WITH THE BELVOIR HOUNDS, tSfio-iSpfi. Recorded and Ulustnted 
by CimniRT Beadliv. 8va, 151. 

Ball THE CRUISE OF THE ' ANTARCTIC ' TO THE SOUTH 
POLAR REGIONS. By H. J. Boll, a member of the Expedition, With 
Frontiffliece by W. L Wylie, A.R.A., and numenwi fnll-page lltostiatiau by 
W. G. BotN.MoaoocH. Demy 8vo., 15s. 

Buna. WITH THE NAVAL BRIGADE IN NATAL ByCR.N. 
Borne, Commander R.N. Demy 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 7s. fid. 

OUapbeU. SIAM IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 1 . G. D. 
Campbell, one of His Majesty's Inspectors of .Schools, and recently Educational 
Adviser to the Siamese GorernmcnU With Illustrations and Map. DemySvo., 
16s. 

Ohannu. WILD NORWAY. By Abel Chapman, Author of 'Wild 
Spain.’ With Dhutrations by Charles Whympbb. Demy 8va, 16$, 

OoIvUa the WORK OF THE NINTH DIVISION. By Maiwv 
Gmial Sir Henry E. Colvilb, K.C.M.G., Cfi. With 8 Mips. Seebod 
Editkm. Demy 8va, 10s. fid. nett. 

Mifleld. THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS «y 
Douglas W. Frbshpirld, F.R.G.S., lately President of the AlplM CWv 
New and cheaper edition, a vols., post 410., ais. nett. The original EdithM, 
with 39 iull-page Photogravures, can still be obtained, j^j p, nett. 

CBltehm. WITH THE BRITISH MISSION TO MENELIK, 1897. 
By Count Gleichen, Grenadier Guards, Intelligence Officer to 
lUnstrated, demy 8va, ifis, 

Oordirn. PERSIA REVISITED. With Renarits on H.I.M. Mtmlihr^ 
ed'l^ Shah, and the Present Situation ip Persia (1896). By Geomal 8^ T. £. 
Goeoom, K,C.I.E, C.B., CS.I. Formerly Mililaiy Auachd and OifaMal 
Secretary to the Britidi lotion at Tebet^ Anthtt of 'Tte Roof of tlM 
World,’ etc. Demy 8v0q with full-page lllnitrationa, 101. fid. 

Qnf. IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY. An Account of the 'Toimnaiinn' 
Eapeditioa to Sns, 1897-98. By H. M. Grey. lUusinted, d^ 8*0., tfii. 

BotaMfr. THE STORY OF MY CAPTIVITY DURING THE 
TRANSVAAL WAR. By Adrian Hofmeyr. With Portrait. CravB8«o.«fio. 

MhcdcaaM. SOLDIERING AMD SURVEYING IN BRITISH BAST 
AFRICA. ]EMlia|tf(nowLt<:oL)J.R.MACDoiuu^ 

Demf Ivo., im. 
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Mdlaft. OM VELDT AND FARII. IN CAPE COLONY, BBCHUANA^ 
LAND, NATAL ASDTHBI^SVAAL. Bjr FimicM HtNo. WKfc 
IfiVk Saeoatl Eotka. Ctowa8*a,3POpflgH,3s.M. 


HdTAh. A RIDE IN MOROCCO AMONG BELIEVERS AND 
TSADBR& Bjr Tkanou McMab. With lUnstniiont tod Map. Ikmf 
Sfo., 151. 

FML TROOPER 8008, LY. By the Hon. Sidstby Pm. With Ph«o- 
gn^ibit tod A Map. Sixth Iin{>Rmn. Demy Bfo., 71. dd. 
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HIGHLANDS OF ASIATIC TURKEY. B¥EAW,P»CTf,M,P. 
1 th M lUaitntioiu horn Photognphs takes by the Author, and two llapi. 
Demy avo., 141. sett 


FhQUn^ WITH RIMINGTON. By L March Phiujpk, lately 
Captain in Rimington's Guidea. Fourth ImpieuioD. Demy Sro., ya (d. 


rate. THROUGH THE SUB ARCTIC FOREST. A Record of e 
Canoe Joanmy for 4,000 miles, from Fort Wrasgei to the Peily lakea, tad icwn 
the Ynirao to the Behriim Sea. By WAMoaroN Piici, Author of ’The Bamo 
Gronsdi of Canada.' with lUuitratioBt by CuAKUS WHYMPti, from Photo* 
mihatifceBhytheAadtor,andaMap. Demy 8«o., 161. 

FQOok. FIFTY YEARS' REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. Bylieiit* 
ColooelPou.OK,AiidMrof ‘SportisBarmah.* lUattiated byACCotWOLD 

^ Deni SfOef idii 

ML THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA. By the late Sir 
Gtaato PoaTAL, K.CM.G. Edited by Sir RamtatL Rood, K.CM.G. With 
an iBirodactian to the Earl of Caoitaa, G.CM.G. nhouated froea Pbotot 
taken dtaiag the ExpeditioB by Cdooei Rbodei. Demy 8ra, att. 

Plitehett PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF SHIPPING AND 
CRAFT ALL ROUND THE WORLD. By R. T. ParreHarr. With 50 
fUl-page Qfautrationa. Demy 8 to., 61. 

IMd. FROM PEKING TO PETERSBURG. A Jontney ofFiftyDays 
la 1898. By AaMOT Raio. With Portiait and Hap. Second Edition. Large 

CltPWII SVOkf lie M» 

ShiMft and Wingate. FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By 
Sir RoDOUr Surta Pasha, K.CM.G. Translated and Edited Sir F. R. 
WlKOATB, X,C. M.G., Sirdar of the Eg^tian Army. Fnliy IttuitrateiL Popnhtr 
Bditioo. 6a. Alio a few copies of the Original Emtion. Den^ Sto., ata nett 

BmltL THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. By A. 
DwAUMOa Smith, M.D., F.R.G.S. With lUuitntioDs by A D. McOmmici; 
■id CKAaus WBVUPaa. Super royal 8vo., One Guinea nett 

TIHBM REMINISCENCES OF THE COURSE, THE CAMP. 
AND THE CHASE. By Colonel R. F. Mbvsby Thomfson. Largo crown 
Svo., lOA dd. 

WeUMT. THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND THEIR 
1 NHABITANT.S. By Thomas W. WaBiiaa, late Forest Suraror for the 
Nortb*Weit Provinces, and Deputy Cunservator of Forests in Uw Ceniail 
Provincci and Gorakhpur. With Maps. Demy 8vo., las. dd. nett 

WnkWKlh. NOTES FROM A DIARY IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 
% Saai. PaacY (thea Lord Wadsworth). With aanttoea PhoUgnsTsmb 
Ftap. d(a.an. nett 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S UBRARY. 

Silted I9 Uie Rif^t Hoe. Sir HunuT Maxwku, But, M.P. 

A He-iiiHi, ia handsooie rolumoi of certiie me ud enlattSaiBg booboo 
S{xiit, cueMlf idected bjr the Editor, end lUmlnted M the ben 
Sport^ Artists of the day, aod with RrprodueUoos of (dd PiiUii 
Ubtaij Edition, 15s. • volome. LargfPapet Mtion, iimited to MO oofdiai 
Tm Gttieeu < rolume. Also obtawble ia Sdi only, ia fine ieetbei 
biadiagt. Prices oa application. 

VotVlIE I. 

Sttitll. THE LIFE OF A FOX. AND THE DIARY OF A HUNTS- 
MAN. By Thomas Smith, Master of the HanMcdoo and Pytchley Hoeads. 
With lilnstntioDS by the Aathor, and Coloured Plates by G. H. Jauand. 

Volume II. 

ThontOB. A SPORTING TOUR THROUGH THE NORTHERN 
PARTS OF ENGLAND AND GREAT PART OF THE HIGHLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND. By Cdooel T. THoartTnit. of TborovUle Royeh ia 
Yorlohiie. With the Origina] ilitatratioos by GAaiAEt), aad olha lUaMiallons 
aad Cotoored Hates by G. L Lodge. 

Volume III. 

OeOMpoIIte. THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. By 1 COEMOroUTR. 
With Coknned Plates aod Black and White Ijiawings by P. CHtXEVlX TUMCH, 
and reproductions of the original UlnstntkAs drawn by K. AU 4 tK, aad eupavsid 
by W. WlSTAU, AK.A 


Volume IV. 

REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. Bp the Rm. 
Gkamtuv F. Bueukv. With a Colowed Frontispieee aad the erUM 
IBasuatioiis 1^ |OH» LticH, aad leterai Coloared Plates lad ollur 
by G. IL Jaliand. 

Volume V. 

SenpA THE ART OF DEER.STALKING. By WlUUM SOMNC. 
With Prootuptece by Edwin LANUsitx, aed atee Pbotogwem DiMl 4l ttie 
or^jinal lilutratioos. ^ 

Volume VI. 

Klarod. THE CHASE, THE TURF, AND THE ROAD. Bf »8«00. 
With a Photagrarwe Portrait of the Author by D. Macusi. R.^, eal wiib 
Coiowed Phoucneuie and whu Plates iron the oiifiMt lOMMEhlM by 
Auun, end seveotl reprodactuBs of Md Pwtsaiti. 

Volume VII. 

Bam DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON FISHING. Bf Wuit»M 
SetOML With eoioeted ythugiipbk umI Pbotogttfiue r^oiliim«al af^ 
orlgiaal Plata. • 
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COUNTRY HOUSE 

Bim. POULTRY.KEipING AS AN INDUSTRY FOR FARMEKS 
AND COTTAGERS. Ei>wako Brown, FX.S.. SccreUn of tbe NitioMi 
IHwItrjr OifUintioB Sod^. Foonli EdStum- C^wo 4to., lUosInted, <•. 

BV TUB &AMR AUTHOM, 

PLEASURABLE POULTRY-KEEPING. FuUf lUtutnted. Onevoi. 
ctoM 8vo., doth, as. (A. 

flJDUSTRIAL POULTRY-KEEPiNG. Fully Illuftrated. New Edition, 
a 

OoBBiaihllll. THE DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL. ByJ.G.CDli< 
NiNVHAM. An iotiodttctina to the Game in alt iu braneho. Small Svci., with 
nmerma tUagnuu, la M. 

Elliot AMATEUR CLUBS AND ACTORS. Edited by W. G. Eluot. 
With (lunertmi lUtutrationi by C M. Newton. Luge 8»o., 151. 

EUaeombe. IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By the Rev. 
H. N. EtXAaTMRK, View <>f Bittun, and llooorafy Canon of BristoL Aatbor 
of 'Pla&t Lofe and Gwden Craft of Shakeipeart.' With new lU a i tr a ti oM by 
Major E. R. KtCKira. .Setoad Edition. Ciowr. 8vo., doth, 61. 

Oeom. KING EDWARD’S COOKERY BOOK. By FwitENCE A. 
GWRCK, Teacher uf Cuukery tc King lixiwwd'a Schoolt, Birmingham. Crown 
Ena, p. 

Bole. A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rer. S. Revwolds 
H oUk Dean ai Rochater. Nineteenth Edition. Iltustnied by II. G. Moon and 
G. S. BUioon, K.i. Pretentatioa Edition, wflh Coloured Putca, (k. Pofmlar 
EdiUon. Ja hd. 

Hol*. A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE GARDENER. 
By Dean Hco-R. Po|>nlar Edition, crown 8vo., p. 6d. 

Bolt FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED. By AitoniN Holt. Aa 
Al|dtibcticai Dietionaiy of Fancy Cortumes, W’ith full aocounu of the Ditmee. 
About 60 tttnitntioM iy Uuan Young. Many of them colontedL One aoL, 
dnsy 8*0., 71. dd. nett. 

HqH GENTLEMEN'S FANCY DRESS AND HOW TO CHOOSE 
TT. By Ardrrn Holt. New and Reviied Edition, With lUmtiatioBt. 
boaidi, 31 . 6d. ; doth, p. 6d, 

MumlL MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS (First and Second Series. 
By the Right Ucm. Sir Hbkbrrt Maxwell, Bart, M.P. With PIiotoftaTwte 
luttstiBtioai. Large oown Svo., 2 volt, (told te{iuatdy)i yt. 6d. each. 

flfOti LONDON BIRDS AND OTHER SKETCHES. ByT.DtGBV 
Pioorr, ,CB. New Edition. Rented and Enlarged. Luge Crown Svo., 
71. 6d. , 



*WYVERN'8' COOKERY BOOKS. 


KOMf-BlrtMi COMMON-SENSE COOKERY: Bated op Modan 
la^Miaiid (^tiDcaUd Piiaopitt Worked «rt ia DottiL Luge oowafrai 

over S<x> P*K<*> 7**^ 

Bi TUB SAMS AVTHOK. 

FIFTY BREAKFASTS : conuining a great variety M New and Sinfdc* 
Ree^ for Bredtlut Dkltei. Soall 8vo., tt. 61 

FIFTY DINNERS. Small 8va, cloth, at. 6d. 

FIFTY LUNCHES. Small 8vo., cloth, as. 6d. 

Ekoriaad. CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE. By 
L H. Potraa, Author of ' and Wheeling,' etc. Reviled and edhad by 
F. W. Srouakd, Aaatettr Chanpioo i 89 a- 93 - 9 (. With mnefOM Dluit ia t faw i, 
awU tvo., 11. 6d. 


tBdtlL THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED ESTATE MANAGE- 
MENT. By HinaY Hmur Smith, Felbw of the lutitete of Suveimii 
Agent to the Muqneii of Lamdoinie, K.G., the Eul d Crewe, Lord McUhcb, 
etc. Flint and UlostratioDi. DemySva, tbk 

Wldt& PLEASURABLE BEE KEEPING. By C. N. WKITI, Lectitrer 
to the Couty Conndb of Hoatingdoo, Cambiidgeihitc, etc. Faliy dlnWiated. 
One fcL, crown Svo., doth, at. 6d. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

'if ■ I 

Edited by L J. MAXSE. 

Price Haif-a-Crown nat Moothly. 

The 'National Review' is the leading Unionitt and Dxuemitife 
Reviev is Great Britaia Since it potted into the contrd and editor- 
of Mr, Leo Maxse, tnoit of tk leaden of the Unioniit Party hiiM 
contrib o ted to its pages, indnding the Marqnii of Salhtoy, Mr, Aidittr 
BalfoifffMr. }.0)amberiaio,andLordGeoi|eHaapBto^^ Thtcpinto 
of the month, which give a tnatterly review of the inqxxtaiR evotti 
the pnoei&ig month, form a valoable fisatore of the Reiiow, Not 
ooeq^ a imqitt pointkn amoiv iDOoiUy periodic^ 
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MI8CEUANEOU8. 

Bill CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS AMO ENDINGS. By Hn. 

IIooH Bell. Square Bvu., aa. HA, 
m THE MINOR MORALIST. (See page 3.) 

Bill THE DEAN OF ST. FATKICK’S. (Sec page 6.) 

(Sooctott. THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN ENGLISH FURNI. 
TURE B* K. Warikn CuirrroN. With aoo Tnasuatiaai tif the AuUkk. 
Demy 4to.| lumlKniiely Inwin}, Ooc Guioea nett. 

Onaftad. THE FIELD TRAINING OF A COMPANV OF 
^FANTRV. ByU. •Gill. n. Ji CliA! f Utc iiioiidief Gtuiidi. Sccood 
Fwlscftp S-to., 21. (ki 

T %]1 BRmSH MFKCHANT SEAMEN IN SAN FRANCISCO. By 

the Kcv. jAMitH F»li« Crown hvo., cloth. 6 < 1 a 
GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Eton*^-^Harrow^Winche*?teii- 
Rt:»aRV--\VrTrMtxsTEA — .Mari c Cimi.TANiUii — IUiL«v»utY - 
Cunw— CHAurKMUuysK. W»h nearly loc lik^^tnitioojs l>y the best trtisu. 
Po^iulAr E<iiticma Chse brjjt impertaj Iwin4i»f»mcly brifind« 31. 6d, 

HARROW SCHOOL Etlited by L W. HowsoN and G. Towksehd 
WAAJritit With A Preface by Eari SrRNceR. K.G., D.C.L, Chaimma of the 
Governors of Sdiool Anil Cc>ntri:>uuf ro by GUI \ Urrovians tad liiurrow 

Maiti^rt. with a numkr of (uJI fhagc and other Pen* 

mid ink Driwin^ hjp Mr, lliRitK.»T MaR'^hau.. With seteral Photopavnie 
PurtraiU end fMrodnr^ of oh|«cl» of itstere^t. One Tal» emwn 410*, Om 
Gaiiiit ne*t A Lnif^Paiief Elnm, limited to 150 Three Geineti oe«. 
HartiliOllin^ OLD ENGLISH GLAaSSES. An Arcouni of Glass Drinking* 
Vmdi in trom Early Ttmei io the end of the Eighteenth Century. 

With Ifttmduet^wy Koticea of Continents! Gluw* during the aame period, 
Original IVioimcntH tit. Dedicated by sj^eckl pertniifion to Her Majesty the 
Onctm. B) AiRRi^i HARtstiORSR, Fell* w of the Secicty of AntiquaiicaL lllus* 
rateti by nearly 70 mil page Tiiited or Coloured Plain m the best style of Utho* 
j^pby, mtd mml hundred outline llltUitTRiioDs io the teat. Supet rc»yaJ 410., 
Thwee Crafaeasnei? 

«PQldnctmv IN AN ETOaN PLAYING FIELD. The Ad^^ntores of 
tome dd Public School Boyi in East Londen, By E M. .S Pujcington. 
Fcap. 8vo.^ handAomtly bound, b. 64, 

Wylll*. NATURE'S LA WAS AND THE MAKING OF ITCTURES. 
(Seepage i.) 

ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS BOOKS. 

Ann. REALLY AND TRULY. By Mr. and Mr*. Erkest Ames. 
Tweotjr ^ilendkUy Coloured TUtoi, uriUi aoittung verses, depktisg the great 
ewit* at the nineteenth century, ato., ts. 6<L 

E B. Md B. I. B. MORE BEASTS FOR WORSE CHILDREN. 
By IL E and R T. K Gioicsque pictures in Mack and white, and inimitably 
efiw WfS«. 4i«*., with coloured cover, 3 ». 6d. 

E E and E T. E A MORAL ALPHABET : In words of fmm one to 

sewn lyllables. Fully Illasuated, p. 6c!. 

EEandET.B. THE MODERN TRAVELLER. roUjr llfaisttsted, 
with colmtn^ core*. 4ta, 31. 6d. 
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Lockwood. THE FRANK LOCKWOOD SKETCH BOOK. Boiogt 
SdecdoD of Sketdia tbe lite Sir Fiank Lockwooo^ Q.C., M.P. Tim 
Editian. (Biiaiig 103*1 loi. U. 

FOI^ THE KHAKI ALPHABET. ByLD.PowLSS. With 36 lull- 
poge lUttstraticms by Tom Bkownb. Focdieap 4to., 11. netl 

Rood. TAILS WITH A TWIST. An Animal Pictnre-Book bf E. T. 
Run, Antbor of ' Prc-Hittotic Peepi,' etc. With Vent* by *A BstotAN 
Hau.* Oblong demy 410., 31 Cd. 

stnamor. RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMl^. 
By CoL D. Stkeamu. With Pictarer by * G. H.' Oblong 410., J*. (i«L •'**" 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

SIX SHILUSGS EACH. 

FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By Sir RotWLPH SuTtN tnd Sit F. R. 

WtmumL (S«B p*ce at.) 

MOONFLEBT. By J. Mcaoc Falknei. (See p*ge tj.) 

WKA SHILUSGS EACH. 

SNOW-SHOF^ AND SLEDGES. By Kirk Mcnror. FoUy Uhnlaied. 
Omn >fo., doth, 5 <. 

RICK DALE By KtRK Mn.vROt. Fully illoitnued. Crown t«o., eiotib Jl. 

THE FUR SEAL'S TOOTH. By Kirk Munkob. Fully illutntad. Crom 
tfo., ckili, SI- 

HOW DICK AND MOLLY WENT ROUND THE WORLD. By M. H. 
COKNWALt Liiuh. Wilh ouHicioah lUaitmionkL 

HOW DICK AND MOLLY SAW ENCiUND. hy M* IL OCttnmai 

LiOii* WHb namdfOQ* IQaMmkxu Fociici^ dto., yL 

DE GILBERTS DAUGHTEK.S. By Margaut IIauIRT MaTOSWI, 
lUaMnUd bf Cuut. Hahmomd. Crovn Ito., ckAlt. fk. 

ERIC THE ARCHER By .Maurice H. Hrrvrv. With 8 fidl-|«ge IBaMmiooE. 

HiBdlKidHdlF CTOWik IfO., 3A. 

THE REEF OF GOLD. By Maoricr IL IlKRViy. With nuneniii hH^ 

Illoffiniikios, baiKUiMMiiy bo«ad, fill eci|«h 

BAREROCK ; ot, The libnd Petrliu By IltNftV Nasil With 
H h ai rtt k ii n by L^ticitot Sum liar 

WAGNER'S HEROES. By Cokitanci Maud. IU««rfttcd fay li GlAirntUl 

FhUw Cnm 51. 

WAGNER'S HEROINES. By CoxtTAiiCB MAOa I&titntod by W. T. llAOn. 

NrarEditien. CTOmtw. p. 

THEME SHILLimS AHD SUCEEiKE EACH. 

TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With neatly 40 Or%W BhlMitiaM 

bpRAlAMAMi. SM*il4t..,hMidNMt]rb«ntfhcleihifi.Ml 

THE SNOW QUEEN, and other Takt. By Ham CHMinAN AnSlUPi. 

iOwMFiiid by Ifl iit E. A Lf fin ift yf Smli iMUivlMNMly ImnhnIi |ii idfa " 
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HUMTERS THREE. % Twmm W. Xmx, Ailtoaf 'ThtBorTtewOw^ 

•M. WM> mamm Wl i iiiwh wi . 

THE SECRET OF THE DESERT. Bf B. a Fawcer. Whk ummm 

UMiMtiMk 0mm lvo.i doth, fkM. 

lOELs A BOY OF GAULEE By Amin Fiuowi JtmifiOR. Wtth taa 

IbltiNV* niMmtieM. Cum Im., doth, )i.U. 

THE MUSHROOM CAVE Bf Evblyii Rayikmd. With lUadiatjoBi. 
Cram Im., doili, it. W. 

THE DOUBLE EMPEROE Bj W. Laikd Cunris, Agtbor of >TIm Giod 

Mi’mc. IBminMii. Orova Ivo., it. M. 

S^^XlILOWBD BY AM EARTHQUAKE By E D. Fawcitt. Him. 

Mid. Cr<mlvo.i|i.dd 

HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST; or. The Doom o( the Gietl City. 

E. OovoiAl f Awarrr. WItb niitita fitU ptet ind naiMMi ittiUff lUjwtftiiQDi (f E. f . 
jAJdL Oown Iva, clolh, yt H. 

ANIMAL SKETCHES : t PopuUr Book of Kitam] Histoty. By Ptofettor C. 
Lumi HloaOAKi F.R.St Goira Im, ckth* p. 6d. 

ROME THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By Auci Gaidnii. OlntMed* 

Clothi3Rt M. 

TH^a SHllUmS AND SIXPENCE. 

FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Alici Gaadrix, Lectmr is 
KkiMT et CdOifB, Third Edttioo. llkitmdL Squit Ivo., m. fd. 


rm SHIILINCS EACH. 

THE CHILDREN'S FAVOURITE SERIES. A Chamiog Series of Jneenik 

BofdM, iwcli pk»ti/«di]r iUEitmtd, Md «rnu«& b timpit U&ftuef to jdaiM yovoi rc*diis. 
hbe fit. «idb ; tdgtsf . re 6(L 


My B«oi M WMmi. 
n Ml or TrofM 
m Mk of AdToittiM 
2 Book of tho M. 

Ms P vf lf of Poidft. 

BSMi of ML 
My Book of Smtta. 

THE LOCAL SERIES. 

* Tho tiory of Moiihtio. 
tiM itory el Tortuimo. 
Thi My of iko Mmiaide 
fho Stoiy of Loidott. 


My Book of Mlit 
My Book or fiiry Tkloi. 
My Book of Blitoiy TaM 
My Story Book of ioMli. 
Bajm for Too aad Mo. 
My Book of fofoaUoM. 


tko Bioiy of Walit. 

Tbo Story of Sooilaad. 

Tko Story of tko Wool OMUitry. 
Tbo Stoiy of tko Bortk Oosatiy. 


ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SERIES. 

All wtth Full-p««* llluttrmtlon*. 

TBB PALACE ON THE MOOE By E. DAVUtroRT Aoaiis. u6d. 
TOBY’S PROMISE. By A. H. Hopkinson. ii.6d. 

MASTER MAGNUS. By Mn. E M. Fnu). 11.6L 
MY DOG PLATO. By M. H. Comwau Uou. 11. 6d. 


Alt ILLUSTRATED GEOGRAPHY. By A. J. HBUttlsoR, Ph.a, and 
AutraPm. {Uqrd 4U.I |(i M. aod ft. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bimlivr. WOOD: A Manail oi the Natural History and Industml 
A^mlkatioaft af the Timt>efs of Commcfce, By G» S. F.LS.t F,G,S*, 

Abilin Pn^essor of Ibtany and Lecturer on Fomtry in the City of London 
Coliege. With otuneroui^ IlhistrnuoiM. Crown $w).» yn, 6<l nett* 

Hmnm. ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC CIRCUITS* By E. IL 
CRAmn, M*LLK,, Universicy College (Tcchnial Depaitment), Sheffield, 
Clotht tQ». 6^1 re«t 

IWhy* THE BALANXING OF ENGINES. By W. E. Dai.BV, MA, 
ESC| M* lost. C.E,> M L M E, With ijs Illustmliao*. Demy Sro f tflilw* 
nett, 

Djfmond. CHEMISTRY FOR AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS- By 
T. S Dymokiv of the County Technical LalKiratoFfia, Chelmsford. Ciowf, 
Svo., 21 6d. 

Ehs* ELECTROfATK' rKKPAUATIO.VS. Exernsc^i for Uxi* in the 

Lak>ra?oiy ty and L!c 4!U>' (“hemuu. Lyin' K,Akf. Li4*n rridewMii 

of OrgUDJc and P^iyjicaJ at the Cr,;vcfdty uf (JicMien. Tran 4 .i;te«l by 

K. S. HerroN, M Sc. 'tfOwctuC iriCge, Manchcitcr. D^mySra, 

Ilsatm. PHOTOTHERAPY. By N, R. Translattd by 

Jf. H. Siot^EtRA, M.D. lliuitrated. Demy 8 to., 4«. 6^1 nett. 

Qfihinu ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: anEtpmttion and 
Criticism ol the Systems of !loUifes» l/jcke, Burkes Bentham, Mtii ml 
By WiuiAM Gratiam, M.A., Profetwr of jumpiudence and Politial Ectottomy 
It Queen's College, Bdfist. los. 6«i, ort. 

m A MANUAL OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOCY, By LEOnARI> HhX| 
M.R Nearly 500 jMtges and 170 It ustfitkmi. Crown 6»* 

ButeUsoii. FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. By 
Roam Ht;T*:Hfsr),v, MT>, Eiiit, M KJ:.P.. Amiiuuif Phyticiiii the 
London Hospital and to the HfAjHtal f»>t Sjck Children, Great Ommd Stieid 
Fifth Iraprmiou. lilustratccL l>t:iJiy Svo., ilk nett 

Ktith. HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY AND MORPHOLOCV. % 
A. KiiT'H, M.D., F.K.C.S., Ijxwtt f>r, Anitomy at the Umim M'-fiijdtll * 
Medical College. Wah nearly 25D Bla%tratkmi Ihmf ija* 4 d* 

SalMf. PHYSICAL DICTEKMINAf IONS. By W* 8. Kn^IT, 

A I. EL Crnnu hvo., 41, 

latm. A TEXT BOOK OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY- % Dr* % 
As Imrttm, Pr^ifcmr of Phyiia 4 the Eiit ijmkm ttsAM Codefi* 
Crown #»o., 71 ffii 

iMk TRAVERSE TABLES* By HEIIKV UivtS, MA* A-RSM*, 
ELC, F.G.S., etc., Profeiiof of Mrniiw and Leetirff on Surweyhig, DukhtS 
CoIleige« Ntwcutle^rnTytkc ; and G* W- Caukt^ MA Biny 
41 6d. nett 

IbttImrB. HANDBOOK ON FERMENTATION, By CliAiIJS C 
MATTiiiw^* FttUy niunmicd, Crown Siro*, 71 64 nett 

XoiiilL ANIMAL HEHAVIOUR. By C UCVB MotOAfli, LUl 
F.JLS., I*Hnei{»{ <A Vuinmtf Colkftv firiMoL WiUi mwmimi n>imil i ii( IO 
iMgeemra, loi. 6i 
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BV TUB SAUB AUTHOR. 

HABIT AMD INSTINCT: A STUDY IN HEREDITY. Omy 16s. 

THE SPRINGS OF CONDUCT. Cbcapfli Sdkwn. LugeoomSvo., 

p. 6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. With a PniMe by Sir Joshoa 
FITCH, MJi., LLD,, fate om o( H.M, Chief laqieeton at Tniaiiqt Cottegei. 
Siith BdhkHt. One foL, cram 8 to,, doth, 31. 6d. 

Madia. TEXT BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By G. P. Mudoe, A.R.CA:. 
^ Lond. UintinieJi. Croern 8vo., 71 &l 

Mod^ ind Maalea. A CUSS-BOOK OF BOTANY. By G. P. Muugk, 
A.R*CSc* Unde, nad A, J. MA%ih.K F,LS. Wiik a?cf 200 liittstalioiis. 
Oowt) 8va, 7*. 6d. 

fmmnL THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other Siodics in EvolmioiL 
By KAlt Fuarsom, F.K-S., Autboi o( ‘The Etliic of Free Thoagb(|* etc* 
a foky demy 8vo.| lUttslmted, 25^. octL 

Pembrer* THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF DRUGS. An Intm- 
dneu^ to ?ractttal By M. S. PEMBaav, M.A., M.D., and 

C Df Fe PnauB, M.D., LLl) FoHy Iilustm'cd Demy 8vo., 45. 6d nett. 

PwiTe CALCULUS FOR ENlHKELRS. By Professor JOHK PERRVa 
F.K-S. Fifth Ediiioii. t>owtJ 8 yo., J% 6d. 

RidUMlld^ AN ESSAY ON PERSONALITY AS A PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PRINCIPLE. By ik Ret. W, KiciiMoxD, M.A, 8vo., tos. 6cl 

Shnw. A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING FOR HOME AND HOSPITAL 
USE. Hy C W^tuis .Shaw. Rcnied and hugely rc-wtiticn by W. RaoroAD, 
Home Surgeon &: ihf Wfkf Hojimal, amier iheni|)ervudon of Sir Dyce Dock- 
woKTfii M.D., F. K. '.J\ Fully lUttstraied, aown 8 yo., jk 6 <i 

fqrlor. THE alphabet. By Isaac Tavlor, M.A., LLD., Canon 

of YorL New Ediiioo, a volKt dmf 8yu., aii. 

▼in T Hoff. LECTURES ON THEORETICAL AND PHYSICAL 
CIlEkISTRY. By Dr, J H Van T. Hoff, Profesaor ai the Umvernty of 
• Berlin. Tramlakd by Prof. K. A. Lehfrlot. j volt., demy 8 yo,, a&. nett 

Or obtainable separately ai follows: Part I. --Chemical Dynamics, las. nett. 
Part IL*--Chemi«^ Statics. 8s.6clnctt Pari IlL—KeUik>m between Propeitiea 
and Constltutiot:.. 7s. 6d. nett. 

YALE BICENTENNIAL PUBLICATIONS, (See page 3a) 


mwAtiovs Of TU mu omcB jm of tbm oommam or »m 

Nr* XnWAin AitMOto, tuurioK l»c«a Appointed Pubtubet to ih« S«crrtary of Staia ladia ia 
C^iieil, h prmttd to at tb« shorten wiitx any of the above {mbliouioiis amI of the’Etaps 
htwd ^ the <^>vwiim«tit of 1 ndtA. 


MtiSMnorwo^ 

awiiiT o&mMoi or idooati(»ui. woiii. 
cttiiyMMRn or worn rot ra » sjoi^^ 
oiiiiioara ot joanirio rmtoAtioits. 
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YALE BICENTENNIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Tbe ibilowiag are amoog tbe more important vdumes recently ianied. 
Tbe series is deny 8va, cloth. A circular contaioiog full particulars 
of all Ure volumes may be obtained on ^^>pliatioa 

The Bdueation of the Ameriean CiUsen. By Aktuvh 

Haouv, LLD., FraidcBl of Y»lc Univei*«y. 61. 6<i. i»«. 

Soeietology. a Text-Book the Science of Society. By Wilwm 

G. SUMKKX} LL.D., IWcsior of rolitioil tndl Social Scittice. !«». oclt 

Two Ce&tttries’ Growth of American Law, 1701>t90l. By 

Members of tbe Law Facultf« tf%. mi 

The Confederate States of America, 186U1865. A Finartcial 

and IctdiisSiial iliitoryoi the Soash ihc Cm\ War, liyjmts CliaistoruiLa 
Schwab, Fb.l)., }Yf>(«iiof of Foliikai loi. 6ci. mi 

Old and New* By Euward Washbikn Hopkinsi Pb.I).» 

i^rolessor of Saoshrit Aod Comi 4 iitiYe rbilolo^. I0». 6d* oeit* 

The Great Epic of India. Its Character and Origin. By EnwAan 

Wasusuk.>« ll 01 'Kt>S, ril.D. 171 . DtU 

Shakesperean Wars. I. Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist By 
Tuouas R. Lol-.\>eukv, LL. 1 )., L.li.U., i’lofcaior uf tagtitk laaii nett 

Studies in Evolution, Being mainly Repnou of Oecaaknal 

tbe IHibltcsikiroi of the LtlMWitof? cNf tofmebnle 
Pembodj Mmettm. By CiiAAilB EMBUOie FPoili^ 

likiotktMl GeotoQT* iif. oetl. 


THE TIMES ATLAS. 

Mr. Euwaro Arnou) hat pleasure m aiuKxiticiag that he has bdten 
over the publkatkm of this magnificent work. 

Issued ix ths rouoinxo E»mom, 

Handsome doth bindiiii . . . R7t. id, lim 

Half morocco, gih odgee . . . 8Sa. fXHl. ; 

FuMy bound Edition de Luxe . . tSa, Ullli < 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 

The foUowing sure exunpla of this valuable series, which coDtaim 
about fifty voiuines. Full particulars oiay be had cm applicatioo. 


Tte fieases and the WUL Part I. of 'The Mind of the Child.’ 

Uy W. PitKYKit. (Traiwilatcd.) 6 *. 

The Development of the Intellect Part II. of ‘The Mind of the 

CTiild.' lly I’wfayw W. PmiR. (Tranilated.) 6 . 

Rousseau's Emile ; or, A Treatise on Education. Translated 

•nd Editwl by W. 11 VAvm, Ph.U.. LLD. 6 s, 

Froebel's Education of Man. Translated by w. n. Hailmam. 6s. 
Proebel's Pedagogics ot the Kindergarten. 6s. 

The Mottoes and Commentaries of Froebel's Mother Play. 

The reroiffed itHo EnijHhh by l{>.SRiiirTA Eliot; llw l*rorc 

CommaitMea iran^iliittd iimi act:i>iir|»a:.itdby Intrtxiaction on ihe Philoiophy 
of Froel»d by ’'N K. Blow, bv 

RymholiO Education. .V Commentary on Froebel’s Mother Play. 

By SVHAN E Blow, ' 

n«ebel*8 Bducattonal Laws for all Teachers. By ). L Hughes, 

Inipectiir <rf Sc!w)\ Toionta A Cwnprehcniiw! Eii>uiitioo of Froebel’s 
Prindpte. u ftpplinl in ,be Kiiulaguten, the School, the Unimsiiy, or the 
Hone. os. 

Iieebers Education by Development. Translated b? j. Jarvis. 

61 . 

latten to a Mother on the Philosophy of Froebel. By 

Susan E* Blow, Author of ‘ Mottoes ami CommeoiAnes of Froebel’s Motto 
Vkft* MtCe 6s. 

Adlor’s Moral Instruction of CMldren. 6s. 

Psydiology applied to the Art of Teaching. By Dr. j. 

Baldwin, Profeiior of Pdage^ in the University of Tesos. 6 s, 

SNtnenttry Psychology and Education. By Dr. j. Baldwin. 
Si. 


SDWAIID A^RNOLD, 37 Beoioro Street, Straud, L(»cooh. 
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